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NEW SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



CROCKER &. BREWSTER, 

9o. 47 WASHINaTOV STBSET, BOSTOVi 

Pablish the following Books, which constitute a regular series of 
elementary Latin works designed for the use of Schools: — 

Ijatin Grammar. A Grammar of the Latin Language, 

for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Professor E. A. 

Andrews and Professor S. Stoddard. 

This Grammar has been adopted in most of the schools and colleges 
of this country. It is distinguished for its copiousness, its philosophical 
arrangement, and the scientific precision of its rules and definitions. 

The following works have been prepared by Professor Andrews, for 
the purpose of completing the series, of which the Grammar of Andrews 
and Stoddard is the basis : — 

Questions on the Grammar. Questions on 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This little volume is intended to aid the student in examining himself 
in regard to the preparation of his lessons, and the teacher in conductfaig 
bis recitations. 

Ijatin li^SSOns. First Lessons in Latin, or an Intro* 
duction to Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This volume is designed for the younger classes of Latin students, to 
whom the larger Grammar might, at first, appear too formidable, aiid for 
all who, at any period of life, may wish to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of the first pnnciples of the language. The work is complete in itself, 
containing the prominent rules and principles of the Grammar, with easy 
reading and writing lessons, serving to illustrate those principles. It is 
also furnished with numerous grammatical references, and a dictionary 
of the Latin words and phrases occurring in the lessons. 



Reader. The First Part of Jacobs and Doring's 
Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes; adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

The plan of this edition of the Latin Reader, which was in a great 
degree new, has been so highly approved, as to lead to its introduction, 
with suitable n)odifieations, into all the subsequent volumes of the series. 
Instead of the grammatical notes u^ally found in works of this kind, 
numerous references are every where made to those principles of the 
Grammar which serve to explain the peculiarities of form or construction 
which occur in the lessons. The application of these principles is gen* 
erally left to the sagacity of the student, and by this means a wholesome 
exercise of his faculties is fully secured, 

Ijatin Exercises^V^'^adapted to Andrews and Stoddard's 
Latin Grammar, 

The exercises contained in this volume are designed to illustrate the 
principles of the Latin Grammar in its various departments, and tn render 
t^ir application easy and familiar to the student. The plan and anang^ 
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ment of the work are such, that, under the direction of a judtciout 
teacher, the student may commence the oae of it almost as soon as he 
takes up his grammar, and continue it, at least as an occasional exercise, 
until he has finished his pi^p&nitory course. It is intended to smooth 
his way to original composition in the Latin language, both in prose and 
in yerse. 

AKey to Ijatin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and 

Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This Key, containing all the lessons in the Exercises fuUy corrected, 
is intended for the use of teachers only. 

Tiri Romae. The Viri Romae of Lhomond, adapted to 

Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar ; with Notes and a 

copious Dictionary. 

A careful perusal of this book, afler the 'student has made himself 
master of the Header, will constitute a good preparation for reading the 
easier Latin classics, which, without some such intermediate work, are 
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The plan of this edition of Sallust is the same as that of the preceding 
work. The text of Cortius has, in many instances, been exchanged for 
that of Kritz or Gerlnch, and its orthography is, in general, conformed to 
that of Pottier and of Planche, and is, consequently, in most cases, the 
same as is found in school editions of tiie other Latin classics. 



Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides 
of Ovid ; with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exer- 
cises in Scanning. 

These Selections are designed as an introduction to I^atin poetry. 
They consist of the most interesting fables from Ovid, with numerouM 
brief notes explanatory of difficult phrases, of obscure historical or mytho- 
logical allusions, and especially of grammatical difficulties. To these are 
ad<led such Exercises in Scanning as will serve fully to introduce the 
•tudent to a knowledge of the structure and laws of hexameter and 
pentameter verae. 
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Andrews avd Stoddakd's fx&Tiir Grawmab hu long since been intrO' 
duced into the Latin School of the Gitt of Boston, and into moft 
<xf the other principal Classical Schools in this country. It is adopted by 
all the Collets in New England, viz., Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Wateryills, Middlebury, Borlino- 
TON, Brown University at Providence, Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown,and Washington College at Hartford; slsoat Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, New YorkUniversity, cityof New York, Cincinnati 
College and Marietta College, Ohio, Randolph Macon College, 
Virffinia, Mount Hope College, near Baltimore, Maryland Institute 
OF Instruction and St. Mary's College, Baltimore, and the Univer- 
sities OF Michigan and Alabama; and has been highly recommended 
by Professors Kingsley, Woolsey, Olmstead, and Gibbs, of Yale College; 
Professor Beck, of Harvard Colleffp ; President Penney and Professor North, 
of Hamilton College ; Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College ; Professor 
Holland, of Washington College ; Professor Fisk, of Amherst College, and 
by Professor Hackett, of Brown University; — also by Messrs. Dillaway 
and Gardner, of the Boston Latin School ; Rev. Lyman Co] man, of the 
English Hi^h School, Andover; Hon. John Hall, Principal of the Elling- 
ton School, Conn. ; Mr. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution, at Suffield ; Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell, of Round Hill School, Northampton; President Shan- 
non, of Louisiana College, and by various periodicals. 

As a specimen of the communications received from the above sources, 

the following extracts are given : — 

It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merits of the 
Latin Grammar lately edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. 1 express 
most cheerfully^ unhesitatingly, and decidedly, my preference of this Grammar 
to that of Adam, which has, for so long a time, kept almost undisputed sway 
in our schools. — Dr. C. Beck, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 

I know of no grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so 
well the purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it 
introduced into our best schools. — ilfr. Charles K. JJillaway, master of the 
PubUe Latin Sdu>olj Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of 
students than any other grammar I am acauainted with. —i'rq^CMor WiUiam 
M. Holland, Washington College, Hartford, Conn. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better 
adapted to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which 
I am acquainted, and to supply that which has long been wanted — a good Latin 
grammar for common use. — Mr. F. Gardner, one qfthe Masters Boston Lat. Sch. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is descrying, in my opinion, of 
the approbation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestowed upon it. 
It is belieyed that, of all the grammars at present before the public, this has 

Seatly the advantage, in regard both to the excellence of its arrangement, and 
e accuracy and copiousness of its information ; and it is earnestly hoped that 
its merits will procure for it that general favor and use to which it is entitled. 
— H. B. Hackett, Professor of Languages in Brown Unwersity. 

The universal favor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. 
It will bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well- 
defined and expressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin or 
Greek grammar which is to be compared to this. — Amer. Quarterly Register. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard 1 consider a work of great 
merit. I have found in it several principles of the Latin language correctly ex- 
plained which I had myself learned from a twenty years' study of that language, 
out had never seen illustrated in any grammar. Andrews's First Lessons 1 con- 
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•ider a valuable work for beginners, and in the ■phere which it it designed to 
occupy, I know not that I have met its equal. — Kev, Jame» Bhannorif Prendent 
qf CotUge of Louiriana. 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of 
Latin altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto i^peared, either ia 
this country or in England. ^- American BibUcal Repository. 

We have made Andrews and S,toddajxi's Latin Grammar the subject both of 
reference and recitation daily for several months, and I cheerfully and decidedlr 
bear testimony to its superior excellence to any manual of the kind with which 
£ am acquainted. Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The 
jninciplea of syntax are happily developed in the rules, whilst those relating to 
the moods and tenses supply an important deficiency in our former grammars. 
The rules of prosody are also clearly and fully exhibited. — Rev. Lyman Cole- 
maitif Principal of Burr Seminary, Manchester , Vt. 

1 have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and regard it as 
superior to any thing of the kind now in use. It is what has long been needed, 
and will undoubtedly be welcomed by every one interested in the philology of 
the Latin language. We shall hereafter use it as a text-book in this institution. 
,— Mr. Wm. H. ShaUr, Principal qf iiu Connecticut Lit. Institution at Suffield, 

This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate 
scholarship in the authors. It excels most grammars in this particular, that, 
while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of most beginners, by its 
fulness and detail it will satisfy the inquiries of the advanced scholar, and will 
be a suitable companion at all stages of his progress. We cordially commend 
it to the student and teacher. — Biblical Reposi^ry. 

Your Grammar is what I expected it would be — an excellent book, and just the 
thing which was needed. We cannot hesitate a moment in laying aside the 
books now in use, and intro<Iucing this. — Rev. J. Penney, D. V., President qf 
Hamilton CoUegef New York. 

Your Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and thorough investiga- 
tion and sound criticism. I hope, and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being, in my apprehension, so far as simplicity is concerned, on 
the one hana, and philosophical views and sound scholarship on the other, far 
preferable to other grammars *, a work at the same time highly creditable to your- 
selves and to our coentry. — Professor A. Ptickard, Bowdoin College, Maine. 

This Grammar appears to me to be accommodated alike to the wants of the 
new beginner and the experienced scholar, and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in the department of classical 
learning. — Prqfessor S. North, Hamilton College, New York. 

From such an examination of this Grammar as I have been able to give it, I 
do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any other with which I am acquainted. 
I have never seen, any where, a greater amount of valuable matter compressed 
within limits equally narrow. -^Hon. John Hall, Prin. of Ellington ScJiool, Conn, 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to 
any now in use. — Boston Recorder. 

I am ready to express my great satisfaction with your Grammar, and do not 
hesitate to say, that 1 am better pleased with such portions of the syntax as 1 
have perused, than with the corresponding portions in any other grammar with 
which I am acquainted. — Prqfessor N. W. Fiske, Amherst College, Mass. 

I know of no grammar in the Latin language so well adapted to answer the 
purpose for which it was designed as this. The book of Questions is a valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. — Simeon Hart, Esq,, Farmington, Conn. 

This Grammar has received the labor of years, and is the result of much re-* 
flection and experience, and mature scholarship. As such, it claims the atten* 
tion of all who are interested in the promotion of sound learning. — N. Y. Obs. 

This Grammar is an original work. Its arrangement is philosophical, and iti 
roles clear and precise, beyond those of any oUier grammar we have seen.*-* 
Portland Christian Mirrdr, 
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PREFACE. 



Ths Grammar here presented to the public origiaated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with tho conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in thai 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
hare been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
afler the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schoold in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre* 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; hut, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more copi- 
ous and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be ezpe* 



di^it for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
eetrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation ia 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradtt^Iy acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Graofr* 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Schdler, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dio 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally Icnown, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objecticms. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, imtsay which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exain- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjecdves, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of mm are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceo, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of lego, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every c<Mijugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
corresponding tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
18 exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. ^ 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate , and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close o' 
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Syntax under the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only afSbrds one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subo 'dinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopsedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in- every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammaltcil principles we have 
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every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, but 
. have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes oi the 
student 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer firom it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed vatk. a 
Gonclusion may well be surprised to find that the Bttiafaer of 
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Tcrbs followed by the infinitiFe without a subject-accnsatiTe, is 
very small, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules ol* this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
but to be repeated by him after the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of those relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, 6lc, To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in, every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach t6 any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity^ which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac- 
^on of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Bostm, April 8, 1838. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grambiar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its. syllables, and its rersification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
Che third. Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fiflh, Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
hare the same names as the corresponding characters in £ng- 
lish..^ They are A, a ; B, b ; C, c ; D, d ; E, e ; F, f ; O, g ; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; <^, q; B., r; 
S,8; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z.} 

/ tndj were anciently but one c^aoter, as were likewise « and v. 

IV \m not foand in Latin words, and the same ia true ofky except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is «; and, even in these 
most writers make use of e. 

Y and x are found only in words deriyed from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 



The consonants are 
divided into 



S DIPHTHONGS. PUNCTUATION. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 

v^^ 3. Letters are divided into voweb and consonants. ^ 

The vowels are a, e,i, o,u^y,, , 6 

'Liquids, l^m, n^r^ 4 

r Labials, . . . p, 6,/", », ) 

Mutes, < Palatics, * > c, g^q^jS .... 10 
V Linguals, . , t,d^ J 

Hissing letter, .... 5, 1 

Double letters, . . . . z, z, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

X is equivalent to C5 or ^5 ; 2 to ts or ds ; and, except in 
compoiuid words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 

^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae, at, au, ei, eu, oe, oi, ua, ue, ui, uo, 
uUy and yt. Ae and oe are frequently written together, €b, cr. 

PUNCTUATION. 

^ O* The only mark of punctuation used by the ancients was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

C The following marks, also, are sometimes 'found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

w -. s The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is called the circumflex accent. It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

* This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, qudd, because ; quodf which. 

•• The diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel j as, aer^ 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

/ ^ 6« Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. > 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language beinff in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
cf the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
** Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce t^orrectly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent, both primary and secondary. ^ 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 

OF THE SOUNDS OP THE LETTERS 

L Of the Vowels. 

^7. 1 . An accented vowel, at the end of a syUabli^ 

has alvsrays its long English sound ; as, 

paf'ter, de'-dit, ni^'Vus, to'-tus, tuf-ba, Ty''TUS ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal^ m^t^ vitai^ 
total, tutor, tyrant. 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-^e, vo'-loy ad-VrO. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'sa, e-pis'-to-la ; pronounced 
mu'-sahf &€. 

J, at the end of a word, has dways its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the i stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends tlie syllable before a vowel ; as, i-^'mt^us, fi-^'^hamg 
di-ur'-nus. 
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In other eases, at the end of an unaccented sjUable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e; as, JPo^-^tHU, p&i-^i'-d- 
phus ; pronounced Faf^^t^s^ d&c. 

Rkmark 1. The jEnaZ i of tib>'i and M-i ako foundB Uke short f 
2. F if always pronounoed like t in the Mune ntvation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
Towel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus^ reg'^nvm, fin'-go^ hoc^ fus'-tis, cyg^-ntis, in which 
the yowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, Jinish, copy, 
lustre, symhoh 

EzcBFTioN \. A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and ri, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart ; 
as, quaf'dro, quadf-ra^n'^ta, quar^^ius. 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English wwd ease ; as, ig'^nes, auf^des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ost 
in dese ; as, nos, il!4os, dtfrn'-i-nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds ; as, posf-quam, p^sf^e-a ; but not its 
derivatives ; as, pos'tri'^mus. 



IL Of the Diphthongs. 

^0. Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, a'^tas, as'-'tas, ciBt!'ii-ra^ pcef-na, ORs'^trum. 

Ai, eiy oi, and yt, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa- 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the i is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius^ Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'^yuSy Har-py'-ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not followed by another TOwel, is pronounced 
Hke long t ; as in hei, 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like ttw ; as, laus, au'-^ 
rum, pronounced laws, &.c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters tm are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-^W^us. 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like Icmg u ; as, heu, 
Or'^pkeus. 

Ua, tie, m, mo, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, d&c. ; as, Un'-gua, qu^-ror, suaf-de^, quo^^tus, ef-quus. Thct^ 
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«re always diphthongs after g, and usually after g and s. In 
suf^ns, ar''gu-o, and some other words, they are not diphthongs* 
C/t in cut and huie is pronounced like long ». 

III. Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require pafticular aUeatioB. 

C. 

C has the sound of s before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
«s and (B ; as, ce'-do, Cm'^sar, Cy'^rus. In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Caf-to, lac, 

Ch has always the sound of ^; as, charta, machXna, pro* 
flounced kar'^ta^ makf-i'^a, 

Exc. C, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before fu, has the sound of sA;. 
as, socia^ caduceus, pronounced s&'she-a, corM'she^UM^ 

6- 

a has its soft sound, likej, before e, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs €B and OR ; as, ge'-nus, re-gi'^na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in hag, go, 

Exc. When g, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it eoaiesees 
with it in lound; as, agger ^ exaggiro, pronounced aj'-er, Ac. 

s. 

^11* S has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. jS^, following or ending an accented syllable, before 
• follow^ by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
sound of 5^; as, Persia, censui, Tpronounced Per'-she-a, cen'^shuri. 
But, in such case, s, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of zh; 
as, Aspasic^ Mmsia, posui, pronounced As-pa'~zhe-a, Mbef»zhe^, 
pozhf^u^u 

Norc. In compound words, whose second part be^ns with su^ s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, tn'-ffi-per. 

Exc. 2. 8, at the end of a word, after e, <s, au, 5, m, it, and r, 
has the sound of z ; asi, res, (bs, laus, trabs, hi'-ems, lens. Mars. 
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T. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syUable, before t 
foUowed by a Towel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio ^ Sulpitius^ 
pronounced ro^'She-o, Sid^sh'-e-us, But in such case, t, if 
preceded by s or x, has the sound of ck in child; as, mixtio, 
SaHustius, pronounced mixf-che-o, 8al4usf^he~us, 

Exc. Proper names in tun, and old infinitiyes in er, preserve the hud 
sound oft; as, Am-fhicf-ty-en^JUd-ii-er for fieeti. 

X. 

X, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z; at the 
end, that of ks; as JCenSphon, axis, pronounced Zen'^o^hon, 
ak'Sis, 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound of gz; as, examino, txemr 
plum, pronounced eg-zam'-i-no, eg-^cem'-plum. 

Exc. 2. X, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 

a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh ; 

as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok-she-tis, pek'-shu'd. 

Remark. C% and phy before th, in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
as Chihoma, Phthia, pronounced Tho^-ni-a, Thi'-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mne-^monf-^-ca, gna'-vus, tm^-sis, CUf^si" 
as, PtoUt-maf'tLS, psal^-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13. The quantity of a syllable is th^ relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penultimate syllable, or penuUf is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenult is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before' another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, are long. 
A vowel before x, zj, or any two consonants, except a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position, as it is called. 
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A Towel befixre a mate and a liqaid is commoD, ». e, either \ 

long or short. / 

In this Grunmar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding nilee, it ia not marked ; in other oaaoai except in die- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its yowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is neeessaiy to ascertain the 
qoantitiesof their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the Quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generdly monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parti of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final sylnble of the original word to become the 
penult of the conuwund. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels ofall words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, hv the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables otdy which ena 
with tivotDd. 



Of ACGSVIVAllOM. 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
2he secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, paf'ter, maf'tevy pen'-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is longy 
it is accented ; but if it is shorty the accent is on the ante-- 
penult ; as, a-mtf-cu^y domf-^-nus, 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ttis, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir^xl'-L 

% 15*^ If the penult is common^ the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vot-U'criSf phar'-e^ra^ ih'^p-que : but geni- 
tires in tus, in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, w-ni^'USy is^i'<is. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, sef-cumy sub'-e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 

which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

- ■ - ■ ■ 

• These are U, met, pit, ce, dne, and dem; as, tuU, egdmet, meapte, hicee, 
Mcdne, idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are sabjoined ; 9S, i*'4a, if-d* 
que; vi'^rum, vi-rum'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon- 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mocf '-e-rd'-4tis, to/''-e^a6'4-/»5. 

^16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de-man"'Stra^anf'tur, 
ad"'0'leS'Cen''ti-'a. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents ; as, mod'"'e-ra"'tt-d''ms, tor"-&-ra-bil"'i-d'-rem, ea>cr'"- 
ci-daf'ti-d'-nis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ex^r""'ci'taf"'ti-on"-i4nis^'que. 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 

SYLLABLES. 

V 1 « • The only purpose of the following rules for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liauids are mentioned, I and r only are intraded. 

Words ot one syllable are called numosyUabUg ; of two, dtssyUdUes ; and 
of more than two, polysyUahles, 

1. Simple Words. 

1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18* 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, pa'-ter, af^criSy vol'-u-^ris, Hi-er'' 
6-cles. 

Tib'-d and sib'-i are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor^'pus, iT'le, ad'<hles''C€ns, 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, tViV-^-ra, dom^'i'nus, 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a^gres'^is, la-trd'" 
tOTf Eu-phrd'^nor, Iler-a^cle'-a. 
Ezc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and U, either after the vowel of tlie penult, 
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or before the Towel of an accented ayllablei an aeparated ; as, JEg'-U^ 
At'-las : Jig'W'Us, Ai'lan'-ti-det, 

^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mate and a liquid, 
coining before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming (tfter such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'-fuis, for* 
mi'-do, ca^er'^a, co^um'^Ki, ref4u'0, 

£xc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol* 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or t , must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-uSyfcd'ci-o^ mef'di-us, do'^ce^-o, ta''iU<tm, 
hef-re^^ Mmf'Siray Suef'vi'^i, paf-irp-uSf E^tf^irua, CE-naf-tri'a, 

Exc. (6.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 

tf, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 

fotiows ; as, lu'^n-^tLS^ au'-re-us, JEttf-r^tus^ saAu'-bH-tas^ JSti'- 

crv4us, 

£xc. (e.) If the second of two consonants coming after the Towel of an 
accentea syllable vstKn d, tl^y are often united, as in English, when 
followed by tt, ending a syllable not final) as, morttau, arduut, pro- 
nounced mortf'yurwSy. ardf-yufu* 

<^ 21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis'4ri''na, 
ft-ntsf'tra^ emp-to'-ris, Lamp^-sa-^us. 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, tol'-e-ra-^l'i-us, ad'^o-Us^cen'M-a^ per^^-e-gri' 
nd'-ti-d'^nis. 

9. When 2, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
"Periling syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronouncing them, it is 
divided ; as, saaf'Um^ ax-W-la, pronounced aacf'sumj ac-sil'-la. 

^ 22* 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; -but if it follows c, p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, mi'^hi, tra'-hi-re, mocA'-l-na, Pa'^phos, 
A'-thos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words uncompounded, as in trans*" 
trvm. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
alhesf'Se^ in'-ers, cir'aimf-H-gOf su'-per^st, sub'-i'-it, pr{B-4er^'€<i; 
'-def^'TO^ diH-^o^ be-nev'-Mus, pnBs'-to. 



10 ETTMOLOGT. ^NOUNS. 



V ETYMOLOGY. 

^24. Etymology treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The difTerent classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Svbstantive or 
Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, V^erb, Adverb, Preposition^ 
Conjunction, and Interjection. 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. y 

Substantives and adjectives are oflen included by grammarians under 
the general term jiouns ; but, in tliis Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

<§> 25. To verbs belong Participles ^ Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjugor 
tion, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs axe conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared, 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. A substantive or noun is the nam>e of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract, 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as, 
Casar ; Roma, Rome ; Tiberis, the TKber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird ; qnercas, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, popUlu^, a peo- 
ple ; exercitus, ^ army. 



GENDEIL 1 1 

/ An abstract noun is the name of a quality^ or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonitaSf goodness ; gaudiuvny joy ; 
yistinatioy haste* 

Abstract nouns, bj yarjin^ their meaning, maj become eommoii 
Thus, shuUum, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstraot ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may b^ used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as/ duoaldm OtsAreSi the 
twelve Cssars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstrael 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender, number , and case. • 

GENDER. 

, ^ 27. Nouns have, three genders — masculine, feminine, 
and ne^er. 

^ The g|nder of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatieal, 
Tho^e words are naturally mascuhne or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, dammus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns d^epends either on 
their signification^ or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the -general rules of. gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi- 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. ' 
/• 

<§>28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerusy Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equus^ a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under j/vhich they are comprehended ; hence, 

(^ 2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because fluvius, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, 7Y4- 
em, the Tiber; Aqutlo, the north wind; Aprllis, April. . 

'^O^i Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
mns is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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tliej imallj taikm the gender of UkIt tennination; as, hic^ 
AiloM, hmc Ida, k§c SmraeU. 

^ 29. FEMnmrES. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine; as, HeCma, Helen; nuUery a 
mother ; jueenea^ a heifer. 

1^ 2. Names of coontiies, towns, trees, idants, ships, islands, 
poems, and g^ms, are feminine ; because ttrray urbsy arbor ^ 
plantay navisy faKlay and gemma, are feminine ; as, ^ 

JEgyptuSy Egypt ; CorwUmSy Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardusy spikenard ; Cm/oacncs, the ship Centaur ; SamoSy the 
name of an island; EwmchmSy the Eimach, a comedy of 
Terence; amethystuSy an amethysL 

[ ^ 30* CoBOf ON AND Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either mascoline or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the commtm gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the dmibtfid gender. 

Of the former 9ie parens, a parent; bos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, Jfiu5, an end. 

The following noims are of the common gender : — 

Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a leader. Parens, a parent. 

Aff inis, a relation by £xul, an exile. Pnes, a surety. 

fnarria^e^ Hospes, a guest, a host. Prsses, a president. 

Antistea, a chief priest. Hoetia, on enemy. Pneaul, a chief priest. 

Auctor, an author. Infana, an infant. Princeps, a prince or 

AngUT, an augur. Interprea, an interpreter. princess. 

Boa, an ax or eaw. Jndez, a judge. Sacerdoa, a priest or 

Cania, a dog. JuvSnia, a youth. priestesss 

Civia, a citizen. Milea, a soldier. Satellea, a life-guard. 

Cornea, a companion. Munlcepa, a burgess. Sua, a swine. 

Conjuz, a spouse. Nemo, wAody. Testis, a witness. 

Conaors, a consort. Par, a peer. Vatea, a prophet. 

Convlva, a guest. Patruelia, a cousin-ger- Vema, a slave. 

Gustos, a keeper. man. Vindex, an avenger. 

The following hexametera contain nearly all the above nouns : — 

Conjux, atque parens, princeps, patmeUs, et infans, 
Affims, vindex, judex, dux, miles, et hostis. 
Augur, et antistes, juvinis, conxfiva, sacerdos, 
J(fun¥-que-cep5, votes, vdolescens^ dvis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-qae, can»-que, 
Pro conaorte tori par, vrtesul, vema, sateUes, 
Pr<BS jungaa, censors, tnterpres, et exuly et hospes. 



* To distinguish the sender of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie before the 
masculine, haec before tne feminine, and hoe before the neuter. 
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[ ^ 31. When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females, 4 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, b^t 
masculine only m grammatical construction :*— 

Artifex, an artist. For, a tki^, Obses, a hostag; 

Anspexy a soothsayer. Heres, an Aejr. OpTfex, a toorXmaji. 

Cocles, a person having Homo, a tnan or loaman, PedM, afootman* 

but one et/e. Index, an informer, P<«Silt ^ hoxer. 

Eques, a horseman, Latro, aroboer, Senez, an old person. 

Exlez, an outlaw. Libfiri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of thi ^rst do- 
cleSesion ; as, advl^na^ a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer *, incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Arccis, an Arcadian. 

^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sen^, are feminine only in construction : — 

Copie, troops. OpSne, laborers. Vigilin, waiehnun. 

Custodiffi, guards. Proles^ > Q^gj^-ij^j, 

Ezcubis, sentinels, Sobdlcs, ) M^"*S* 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester. Mancipium, > gh,^^ 

Atucilia, auxiliary troops, Servitium, ) 

^ ^ 33. Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly foltow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus ^ passer y a sparrow, mti5, a mouse, are 
masculine ; aqmla, an eagle, vulpeSy a fox, are feminine ; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

* 

This claits includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
sex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sex, mas 
orfemlna is usually added. 

(^ <^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

(1. All indeclinable nouns;) as, /cm, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pondo. ^ 

f 2. Names of letters ;' as, A, -B, C, &c. 

^/5. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ;) as, pater est dissyUabum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

/4. All mfinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

! 2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; )as, scire tuttm, your 
knowledge ; ultimum vale, the last farewefil. 

Remark. Words derived from the Greek retain the mme gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER. 

<^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the plural, — which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular nuniber denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

<^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative ^ 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each, number. 

<^ 37« The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin^ possession^ and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. -' 

The accusative is either the object of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. ? 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions withy from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called o6- 
lique cases. / 

DECLENSIONS. 

/ ^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension 



DECLENSIONS. TERKINATIONS. 
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/ There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called the^ri^, second, third, fovrih, and fifth de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in cc, in the second in t, in the third in is, in the fourth in 
us, and in the fifth in eV. / 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 







Terminations. 








• 




Smgular^ 










L 


II. 


III. 




IV. 


V. 






M. N, 


M, N. 


if. 


N. 








/^.<S^s 










. "'* Norn. 


a, 


us,er, um, 


— ^^ 


us. 




es, 


Gen, 


®, 


1, 


is, 


us. 


u» 


•• 


Dot. 


ae, 


o> 


i. 


ui, 


u, 


ei, 


Ace, 


am, 


urn, 


em, — 


um, 


u, 


em. 


Voc. 


a, 


e, er, um, 




us, 


u> 


es, 


. Abl 


a. 


o> 


e, or 1, 




u. 


e, 






FlurdL 








Norn. 


ae. 


I, &, 


es, - &, i&. 


us, 


u&. 


es, 


Gen, 


arum, 


orum, 


um, or ium, 


uum. 


erum, 


Dot, 


is, 


is. 


ibus, 


ibus, 


or iibus, 


ebus, 


Ace, 


as. 


OS, a. 


es, &, is., 


us. 


u&. 


es, 


Voc, 


SB, 


i, a. 


es, &, ia. 


us, 


u&. 


es. 


Abl 


is. 


is. 


ibus. 
Remains. 


ibus, 


or iibus. 


ebus. 



V*^^* !• The terminationii of the nominative, in the third declen- 
sion, are very noraerous, and are tlierefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in 8, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensioiis contain no nouns of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

/lO. Every inflected word cons'ists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the' e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. / 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

/^ 41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. / 

Latin nouns of this dcclensfon end only in a, and are thus 
declined :-* 



Nam, Mu-sa, 
Gen, mu'-ssB, 
Dot, mu'-sas, 
Ace, mu'-sam, 
Voc, 
Abl 



Singular. 



mu'-sa, 
mu'-s&. 



a muse ; 
of a muse ; 
to a muse ; 

a muse ; 

O muse ; 
with a muse. 



mu-sa'-rum, 



Plural. 
Norn, mu'-sae. 
Gen, 

Dot, mu'-sis, 
Ace, mu'-sas, 
Voc. mu-s8B, 
Abl, mu'-sis. 



muses ; 
of muses ; 
to muses ; 

muses ; 

O muses ; 

with muses. 



In like manner decline 
Au'-la, a haU, Lus-cin'-i-a, a mghtin- 



Cu'-ra, care. 
6a'-le-a, a helmet. 
In'-sQ-Ia, an island, 
Lit'-d-ra, a letter. 



gale. 
Mach'-I- 
Feo'-na, 



na, a Tnackine. 
a quiUf a wing. 



Sa-^t'-ta, an arrow, 
SteP-la, a star. 
To'-ga, a gown. 
Vi'-a, a way. / 



Exceptions in Gender. 



^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to § 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine: AUmla, Allia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Matrdna, Mosella, Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe. 
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Ossa and Q5ta, names of mountains, are mascoliue or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama^ a fallow 
deer, and tcUpa, a mole, are once used as masculine by Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

/<§>43. Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, ou/a, a hall ; gen. auldi. 

2. Familia, afler pater, mater, Jilius, oxJUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-f(unilias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familia^ ; nom. ^\\xx,matreS'famUias or Jamilidrum, 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. ^ ' 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, Ccelicdlum, for Codicoldrum. 

Dative qnd Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally dbus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare, 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a Me mtiZe. 

The use of a similar termination in aniTiia, oAna, domlna, Uberta, nata, 
serva^ conserva, smd socia, rests on inferior authority, y 

Greek Nouns. 

/ ^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have on in the accusative 
singular ; as, 0.s.sa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-nel'-6-pe, JV. Ai-nC'-aa, JV.' An-chT'-ses, 

G. Pe-nel'-o-pes, G. iE-ne'-a?, G. An-chl'-se, 

D. Pe-ncl'-6-paj, Z>. iE-ne'-te, D. An-chi'-a», 

.tfc. Pe-nel'-o-pen, Jc. yE-ne'-ara, or an, Ac. An-chi'-sen, 

V. Fe-nel'-d-pe, V. iE-ne'-a, V. An-chi'-se, 

Jib.^e-ne\''6'pe. M^JE-n^'-d. M. An-cbl'-se. ' 

^ 45. In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, ahes. ^ Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

E-pit'-(5-nie, an abridgment. Co-me'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. . ' Dy-nas'-tes, a dyrmsty. 

Bo'-re-as, the north wind. ' Pri-am'-I-des, a son of Priam. 

Mi'-das. " Fy-rV-tC3,akindofsto7Ui. ' 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusati/e ; asi 
Priam^dem. 

2* 
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Greek nomis wideli ■dmit of m plonl, are AnJiiMiH in that munber like 
theplorml of masm, 

Tne Latins fieqnentl j change the tenninations of Greek noans in es 
and e into a ; as, Jiirtdes, jiS^dm,, a son of Atrens ; Parses, Persa, a 
Penian ; geowutres, gtometrm, m geometrician ; Otrce, Cirea ; epUihne, 
epit&ma; grammaOee, grawtmaOem^ grammar; rAeforfce, rhUorUa, on- 
tofy. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

/ ^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, ir^ 
us J um^ osy an. Those ending in um and an are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Noons in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 



A lard. 

N. Dom-i-nuSy 
6r. dom'-i-ni, 
D. dom-i-no, 
Ac. dom-i-ttum, 
V. dom'-i-ne, 
Ab, dom'-i-no. 



N, dom'-i-ni, 
G. dom-i-no'-rum, 
D, dom-T-nis, 
Ac. dom-i-nos, 
V. dom-i-ni, 
Ab. dom'-i-nis. 



SinenLAR. 
A sonrinrlaw. 

Ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ri, 

gen'-e-ro, 

gen'-e-rum, 

ge'-ner, 

gen'-e-ro. 

Plurai.. 
gen'-e-ri, 
gen-e-ro-rum, 
gen'-e-ris, 
gen'-e-ros, 
gen'-e-ri, 
gen'-e-rb. 



Afield. 

A'-ger, 

a'-gri, 

a'-gro, 

a'-grum, 

a'-ger, 

a'-gro. 



a'-gri, 

a-gro'-rum, 

a'-gris, 

a'-gros, 

a'-gri, 

a'-gris. 



A kingdom. 

Reg'-num, 

reg'-ni, 

reg'-no, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-num, 

reg'-no. 



reg'-na, 

reg-no'-rum, 

reg'-nis, 

reg'-na, 

reg'-na, 

reg'-nis. 



An'4*miu, the mind. Fo'-cus, a hearth. 
Clyp^-e-us, a shield. Gla'-di-us, a stoord. 
Cor-vus, a raven, Lu'-cos, a grove. 



Like dominus decline 

Nu'-mS-ruSy a number. 
0-ce'-&-nus, tht ocean. 
Tro'-chos, a top,/ 

^ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero ; as, armtger, '•eri, an armor-bearer ; Lucifer, 
'eri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A'duV'teVy iiif an adul- I'-her, en, a Spaniard, So'-cer, ^Uj a father-in- 

terer, Li'-l»er, £ri, Bacchus. law. 

CeP-tl-ber, eri, a Cdtp- Pa'-er, £ri, a hoy. Ves'-per, In, the even, 
herian, ing. 

MuUSiber, Vulcan, sometimes has this form« 
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^ 48. All other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A'*per, a toUd hoar. Li'-ber, a book. Al-ex-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind. Ma-gis'-ter, a master, Teu'-cer. 
Fa'-ber, a loorkman. On'-I-ger, a wild ass. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the qply nouns in tr,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 

An -tram, a cave. Ne>go'-ti*am,* a busi^ ProB-tid'-i-um, a d^etum 

A'-tri-om, a halL ness. Sax'-um, a rock, 

Bel'-lum, VHir. Ni'-tnim, futre, Soep'-trum, a seeptra. 

Ez-em'-plum/in example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
^ 49. 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 

Abyssus, a bottomless Carb&sus, a sail. Miltos, vermilion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect, Pharus, a watch'tower. 

Alvus, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of m 

Antiddtos, an antidote. £r6miu, a desert. pillar, 

Arctusy the Jforthem Humus, the ground. Vannus, a sieve. 

Bear. Lecj^thua, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus^ and metros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, dipMhongus, a diphthong; synodus, an assembly ; 
dianietros, a diameter. ^ 

<^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, &c. are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, hears-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raph&nus, a radish. 

As\iVLTiLgu9, asj}aragus. HeWehonia, hellebore. KhamiiaByblack'thom, 

Cakmus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive. Rubus, a hramhU. 

Card u us, a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush. TribQlus, a thistle. 

And sometimes 

Amarilcus, marjoram. CytTsus, Jiadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in cister are also masculine; as, oleaster, a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine: — 

Beryllus, a beryl. ChrysoprSlsus, cfiryso' Pyropus, pyrope. 

C^rhunciiluSj a earbunr prase. Smaragdus, an eTficroU 

cle. Op&lus, opal. 

Chrysolitlius, ckryso- ■ 

lUe. 

* Pronounced ne-go^-she-um. See ^ 12. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neutei 
l*hese names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus^ 
PontuSy and all plurals in t. Ahydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Hion is either neuter or feminine. 
Names of towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

^51. 4. The ft)llowing are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

BalSnuSy a date, GroBsus, a grunjig. Phaaelus, a litde ship. 

Barbltus, a harp, Pampinus, a vin^'Uqf. 

At&mus, an atom, and colua, a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

/ 5. Pelctgus, the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. / 

Exceptions in Declension. 

/ ^ 62. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in n, the poets sometimes contract it into t ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, Jluvius, 
LatinuSy in Virgil. So, audi tu, popuhis ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 

Hordti; Virgilius, Virgtli. / 

FUius, a son, and genius ^ a guardian angel, make aXaoJili and gem. 
Other nouns in ius, including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
Fames, form their vocative regularly in e ; as, Delius, Delie ; TirifoUiius, 
'JiryrUkie; LaertiuSj Laertie. 

j <^ 53. Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words, 

especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 

is commonly formed in urn, instead of drum,/ 

Such are particularly nummiim, aestettiiLm, denaridm^ medimndmj 
jugiriimy modiiim, taXentHm. The imme form occurs in other words, es- 
pecially in poetry ; as, de^m^ Uhir^my DanAtlm, &c. ^ 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 

Singvlar, Plural, 

N, De'-us, N, Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G, De'-i, G, De-6'-rum, 

D, De'-o, D, Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac, De'-um, Ac, De'-os, 

V, De'-us, . V. Di'H, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab, De'-o. Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. / 

Jesus f the name of the Savior, has um in the accusative, an^ « in all 
the other oblique cases. 



/ 
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Greek Nouns. 

^54. Os and on, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are oflen changed, in Latin, into us and urn ; 
as, Alpheos, Alpheus; Jlion, Ilium, Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, AhxandroSf Alexander ; Teucros, 
Teucer, 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Barfaltbn, a lyre. 

Singular. 

JV". De'-lo8, An-dro'-gre-os, 

G. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. De'-lo, An-dro'-gc-o, 

^e De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 

V. De'-le, An-dro^-ge-os, 

M. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge^. 

Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandru. Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like domttmSy except 
in the vocatiye, which ends in eu .* in this case, and sometimes in the 
genitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
the third declension. 

Panihu occurs in Virgil aa the vocative of Panthut, 



StTiguktr. Plural. 

JV. bar'^I-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

G. bar'-bl-ti, bar'-bl-tdn, 

D. har'-bl-to, , bar'-bl-Us, 

^e. bar'-bT-ton, bar'-bT-ta, 

V. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

^fr.bar'-bl-to. bar'-bl-tis. / 



THIRD DECLENSION. 

^/ ^ 65. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels—- a, c, t, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, Z, n, r, s, ty X. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. / 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension. 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The casfe usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender: 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; ii neuter, another. 

Y OO • The student should first fix well in his memory the terminationi 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and eenitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 
genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
by annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rupes, genitive (found in the dictionary) rupis, root rup, dative rupif &c. * 
so arSj gen ards, root art, dat. arti, o^c. ; optts, gen. operis, root oper, 
dat. operi, &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse must be had to 
the rules for the different cases, § 79 — 85. 
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The following ore the two (brms of termination in this 
declension : — 

PluraL 

Masc. arid Fern, Kevt 



Singular, 

Masc. and Fern. JiTctU. 

N. • • 

G, is, is, 

D, i, i, 

Ac, em, or im, • 

F. • • 



es, a, or la, 

G, urn, or ium, um, or ium, 
D, ibus, ibus, 
Ac. es, a, or ia, 
V, es, a, or ia, 
Ab, ibus. ibus. 



^6. e, or i, e, or i. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 

* 

^57* The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 

Sermo, speech ; masc. 

PluraL 



Honor, honor ; masc. 

Singular, Plural, 

N. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

G, ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 

D, ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac, ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

V, ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

Ab. ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-T-bus. 

Rupes, flf rock; fem. 
Singular, Plural, 



N, ru'-pes, 
G, ru-pis, 
D. ru'-pi, 
Ac, ru'-pem, 
V, ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru'-pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pT-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-bus. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular, Plural, 



N, ars, 
G. ar'-tis, 
D, ar'-ti. 
At, ar'-tem, 
V, ars, 
Ab, ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Singula? 



ser-mo 
ser-mo -nis, 



ser-mo'-nes. 



ser-mo'-num 



N, 

O. 

D, ser-rao-ni, ser-raon'-i-bus, 

Ac. ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 

V, ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-rao'-ne. ser-mon'-i-bus. 

Turris, a tower; fem. 
Singular, Plural. 



N, tur'-ris, 
G, tur'-ris, 
D, tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris. 



tur'-res, 

tur'-ri-um, 

tur'-rl-bus, 

tur'-res, 

tur'-res. 



Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 

N ox, night ; fem. 
Singular, Plural. 



N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V, nox, 
Ab, noc'-te. 



noc'-tes, 

noc'-ti-um,* 

noc'-ti-bus, 

noc'-tes, 

noc'-tes, 

noc'-ti-bus. 



• Pronounced arf-she-um, noc*'S\e'Um, Se** (i 12. 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 

Singtdar, Plurcd. 

N. nii'-les, miP-Hes, 

G. mil'-T-tis, mil'-T-tum, 

1>. mil'-i-ti, mi-lit'-i-bue, 

Ac, mil'-T-tein, rail'-i-tes, 

F. mi'-Ies, miV-n-tes, 

Ab. mil'-i-te. mi-lit -i-bus. 

Pater, a father; masc. 
Singular, Plural, 



N. pa'-ter, 
G, paMris, 
D, pa'-tri, 
Ac. pa'-trem, 
F. pa'-ter. 
Ah, pa'-tre. 



pa'-tres, 

pa'-trum, 

pat'-ri-bus, 

pa'^-tres, 

pa'-tres, 

pat'-rT-bus. 



Sedile, a seat ; neut. 
Singular, Plural. 



N, se-dr-le, 
G. se-dr-Iis, 
D. se-diMi, 
Ac. se-di'-le, 
V, se-dl'-le, 
Ah, se-di'-li. 



se-dil'-i-a, 

se-dil'-i-um, 

se-dil'-i-bus, 

se-dil'-i-a, 

se-dil'-i-a, 

se-dil'-i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 



Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular, Plural. 

JV. car-men, car'-mT-na, 

G. car'-mi-nis, car'-mi-num, 

D. car'-raT-ni, car-min'-T-bus, 

Ac. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 

V. car'-meii, car'-mi-na, 

Ah. car'-mi-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a journey ; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Cr. i-tin'-e-ris, i-tin'-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ner'-i-bus, 

Ac, i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-e-re. h-i-ner'-i-bus. 



Singular, 
N, la'-pis, 
G» lap'-i-dis, 
D, lap'-T-di, 



Plural. 
lap'-i-des, 
lap'-i-dum, 
'la-pid'-i-bus. 



Ac. lapM-dem, ^ lap'-T-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ab. lap'-i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural, 

N, vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G, vir'-gl-nis, vir'-gl-num, 

D, vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ab, vir'-gi-ne. vir-gin'-i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'7li-um, 

D. an-i-ma'-Ii, an-i-mal-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V, an'-i-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

Ab. an-i-ma'-li. an-i-mal'-i-bus. 



Opus, a 

Singular. 
N. o'-pus, 
G. op'-e-ris, 
D. op'-e-ri, 
Ac. o'-pus, 
V. o'-pus, 
Ah. op'-e-re. 

Caput, a 

Singular, 
N, ca'-put, 
G, cap'-i-tis, 
D. cap'-i-ti, 
Ac. ca'-put, 
V, ca'-put. 
Ah. cap'-i-te. 



work; neut. 

Plural. 
op'-e-ra, 
op'-e-rum, 
o-per'-i-bus, 
op'-e-ra, 
op'-e-ra, 
o-per'-i-bu8. 

head; neut. ^ 

Plural. 
cap'-i-ta, 
cap'-i-tum, 
ca-pit'-i-bus, 
cap'-i-ta, 
cap'-i-ta, 
ca-pit'-I-bus. 
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Singular. 

N. po-e'-ma, 
G. po-em-a-tis, 
D. po-em'-&-ti, 
Ac, po-e'-ma, 
V. po-e'-ma, 
Ab. po-em'-a-te. 



Poema, a poem ; neut. 

Plural, , 

po-em'-&-ta, 

po-em'-&-tum, 

po-e-mat'-i-bu3, or po-ein''-&-ti8, 

po-em-&-ta, 

po-em'-&-ta, 

po-e-mat'-i-bu8, or po-em'-a-tis. 

/ 



Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third 

Declension. 

^ 58* Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, ^28 — -QA, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 



MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or, es increasing in the genitive, 
and osy are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; Jlos, a flowef ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

^59* 1. Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando, 
hail. But comedo, a glutton ; unedo, a kind of fruit ; and 
harpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

Margo, the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupido 
dosire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine ; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^ 60» 1. TvJber, the tuber-tree, is feminine; but when it denotefl 
the fruit, it is masculine. Linter, a boat, is masculfne or feainine ; siser 
a oarrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a tnapl&'tree. Papaver, a p<fppy* 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piuer, pepper, 

Siler, an osier. 

Spinther, a clasp. 

Suber, a cork-tru. 



Cicer, a vetch. 
Iter, ajovmey. 
Laser, benzoin. 
Laver, water-cresses. 



Tuber, a swelling. 
Uber, a teat. 
Ver, the spring. 
Verber, a scourge 
Zingiber, ginger 
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Ecc^tians in OR. 

^61*. jMoTj a tree, is feminine : aifor, fine wheat ; «fii0r,tlie««** 
marmorf marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 

Exceptions in £S increasing in the genitive. 

1. The following are feminine : — 

Compes, a fetter, Quiei, and Reqiiie«,re«(. Tera, a maL 

Menses, a reward. Inqoles, toarU of rest. Tuaes, a kammtir* 

Merges, a skeaf of com. Seges, grr owing com. 

2. MeSf a bird, is masculine or feminine. JE», brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arbos, a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos^ a dowry ; and eo#, the morning, 
are feminine : cw, the mouth, and osy a bone, are neuter ; as are also tht 
Greek words chaos, chaos ; epos, epic poetry } and melosp melody. 

FEMININES. 

^62* Nouns ending in as, es not increasing in the 
genitire, isy ys^ s preceded by a consonant, and x, are 
feminine; as, 

ataSf age ; nubes^ a cloud ; cnns, a bird ; ehlamys, a cloak ; 
trdbSf a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. As, a piece of money^ or any thing divisible into twelve parts, is 
masculine. Greek nouns m as, antis, are also masculine ; as, ad&maSy 
adamant. 

2. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in 05, dUs, are neuter ; as, artoereas^ 
a pie ; hteiras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

Adn&ess, a cimeter, and eoUs, a stalk, are masculine. Palwrnbes, a wood 
pigeon, and vepres. a bramble, are masculine or feminine. CaeoetheSf 
H^^pomines, nepenikes, and|HntdcM, Greek words, are neuter 

Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63* 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculine. 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, jire. Panis^ hread. 

Masculine or Feminme. 

Amnis, a river. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope 

CuuMf ashes. Finis, an end. 

Fines Mar.), boundaries, is always masculine. 
3 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine :— 

Anguis, a snake. Corbis, a basket, Tigris^ a tiger. 

Canalis, a conduU pipe. Pulvisi dust. Torquis, a chain. 

Cenchrifl, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch. 

3. The following are masculine : — 

Axis^ an axletree, Ensis, a svoord. Postis, a post. 

Aqu&lis, a water-pot, Foscis, a bundle. Sanguis, blood. 

Callis, a path. FoIIis, a pair of belloios. Seinissis, a half of \ 

Cassis, a net. FusUs, a clvh. Sentis, a brier. 

Caulis, ^\„ gtaUc Glis, a dormoitse. Sodalis, a companion. 

Coiis, y ' Lapis, a stone. Torris, a firebrand. 

Centussis, a compound Mcnsis, a month. Unguis, a nail. 

of as. Mugilis, a mullet. Vectis, a lever. 

Collis, a hill. Orbis, a circle. Vermis, a worm. 

Qoa&is, a iDorm. Piscis, a^A. V omi^f a pUmghskart. 

CucQmis, a cucumber. ToUiSj fine flour, 
Decussis, a compound 

qfaa. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant, 

V 6"** 1. Dens, a tooth ; fons, a fountain ; m^ms, a mountain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are masculine. So also are chahjbsy steel ; dlops, a kind 
of fish ; epops, a lapwing ; ^ryps, a griffin ; hydrops, the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participles, and the compounds of dens, 
which are properly adjectives, are masculme ; as, corifluens, a confluence ; 
ocrXdens, the west ; oriens, the east ; profluens, a stream ; torrens, a tor- 
rent ; bidens, a two-pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextans, qiladrans, triens, dodrans, dextans, parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Adeps, /a^ne5«. Rudens, a cable. Serpens, a serj)ent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditcJi. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

intmans, an animal, ia feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ 00« 1. AX. Corox, a raven ; ror^Zoz, a kind of dance ; dropax,^n 
ointment ; styrax, a kind bf tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculine ; 
Umax, a snail, is masculine or feminine. • 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except lex, a law, nex, death, and 
supellex, furniture, which are feminine, ana atriplex, golden-herb, which 
is neuter. 

Cortex, bark; imbrex, a gutter-tile; obex, a bolt; rumex, sorrel; and 
sUex, a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pumex, 
pimiice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX . Calixy a cup ; fornix, an arch ; pfioenix, a kind of bird ; and spadix, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

Perdix, a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, and vdvox, a vme 
fretter, are masculine. 

o. UX. TraduXj a vine-branch, is masculine. 
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6. YX. BomhyXj a silk- worm; etdyXy the bad of a flower; eoceyx^ a 
cuckoo ; and oryxy a wild goat, are maaculine. Onyx and sarddnyz^ 
names of stones ; also, calx, the heel ; lynx, a lynx, and soMdyXf a kind 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. CalXf lime, and bombyx^ when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. QiuincuvXf septunZf decunXf deunz, parts of a#, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

<^ 66« Nouns ending in a, e, t, Cj I, n, tj ar^ ur, and u^, 
are neater ; as, 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromili, mead ; lac, milk ; 
fiumeUy a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a spar ; guttur, the 
throat, and|7ec^5, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

Mngily a mullet, and sol, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is mascnluM 
or neutery in the singular; but, in the plural, it signifies witticisms^ 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as^ canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are ftiminine-^i^^^on, a nightingale ; kaleifon, a king- 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter — • 
gluten, glue ; inguen, the groin ; pollen, fine flour ; and ungiien, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67 • Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turtur, a turtle dove ; and vuUnr^ 
a vulture, are masculine. Paccar and ro6iir,namesof plants, are neuter. § 29. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a hare ; mus, a mouse ; and Greek nouns mpns {jiovq), are mas- 
culine ; as, trvpus, a tripod ; but laggpus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

* Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine ; as,juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Pecus, -Htdis, a brute animal ; tellus, the earth; fraus, fraud ; and lants, 
praise, are feminine. 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or feminine. 

Rules for the Oblk^ue Cases of Nouns of thk 

Third Declension. 
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GENITIVE SINGULAR. 
A. 



^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in dtis ; as, di-a^dH- 
ma, di-ardem'-Ortis, a crown ; dog'-ma, dog'-ma-tis, an opinion. 
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E. 

Nouns in e change e into is ; as, re'-fe, rd'tis^ a net ; se-di'^lt^ 
se^'^is, a seat 

I. 

Nouns- in t are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but Ay-Jrom'-^-Zt, mead, has hydrrfhmet'Mis in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

^ 69. Nouns m o form their geniti?e !h onis ; as, ser^-mo, 

ser^^no'-nis^ speech ; pa'-vo, porvo'-nisy a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o have dnis; as, Ma4!idOf-&nia; except EbttriJnes^ 
LacOneSf Idnes, JiasamOneSy SuessOnes, 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go^ of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in tnis ; as, orrunf'doy CHrunf^dx-ms^ a reed ; 
imd'-go, i-^mag'-^nis, an image. 

But comidoy a glutton ; unido^ a kind of iruit ; and harpdgo, a hook, 
have Cms. 

CardOf a hin^ ; ordo, order ; ^ando, hail ; vtrgo^ a virgin ; and tnargo^ 
the brink o^a river, also have inu in the genitive. 

£xc. 2. The following, also, have Inis: — Apollo; homo^ a man ; nevM^ 
nobody ; and turbo, a whirlwind. ^ 

Caro, flesh, has, by syncope, eamis, ^ido, the name of a river, has 
AnUnis; J{erio, the wire of Mars, ^erienis; from the old nominatives, 
Anieiiy J^erien. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns In o form their genitive in {is, and their 
other cases sin^lar, in o; as, Dido, gen. DidHs, dat. Dido, 4&c. ; 
Argo, -Uls ; but mey are sometimes declined regularly ; as, Dido, Did^nis 

c. 

^ TO* The only noulis in c are haf-lec, hchW-cis, a pickl^^ 
and lac, lad-tis, milk. ^l* 

L. N. R. 

Nouns in /, it, and r, form their genitive bv adding is; 2^, 

conf'Svly con'^su-Us, a consul ; caf^non, can'^d-nis/^ rule ; ho^-mr, 

ho^d'^ris, honor. 

So, An'-I-mal, an-i-m&'-Iis, an animal. Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spur 

Vi'-gil, vig'-I-lis. a watchman. Car'-cer, car'-cS-ris, a prison, 

Ti^-tan, iT-tA'-nis, Titan. Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat. 

Si'-ren, si-rfi'-nis, a siren. Aiaz'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martyr, 
Pel'-phin, Del-phl'-nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 

Fdf galli and md, honey, doable I before u; BBffdUSf meUis. 
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Exceptions in M. 

^71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in hiis; u, 
pt'-men^ fluf'mL-nis^ a river; gluf'ien, gbtf^iums^ glue. 

The following, alsOi fonn their genitive in fnit :—'a8C9iif a bird whieh 
foreboded by singing ; pecten, a comb ; Hblcen, a piper > and tMeeHj a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in ontis; as, Laamidomf 
Laomedoniis. 

Hcceptions in R. 

I. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pcd'ter^ pc^-tris, a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, Octobris, 

But crater y a cup ; sateTy a savior \ and later, a tile, retain « in the genltiye. 

2. Far, com, has f arris; kepar, the liver, A<pd/i«; ii«r, a journey, 
itnUrii; Jupiter, Jovu; and cor, the heart, cordis. 

3. These four in ur have drw in the genitive : — ebur, rvory ; femur, the 
thiffh ; jecur, the liver ; robur, strength. 

Jecur has also j'ecindrw, Bndjocindris. 

AS. 

^ 7S* Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, af-tas^ 

(S'td'-tis, age ; pi'^e-tas, pi-C'-td'-tis, piety. 

£xc. 1. ^5 has assis; masy a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
Vtt^, a vessel, vo^. AnaSy a duck, has aruUis, 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in oj form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in aniiSy the feminines in ddis or ddos, and the 
neuters in atis ; as, addmas, -antis, adamant ; lampaSf -ddis, a lamp ; buci- 
ra^y -dtis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Nomas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Mddnis. 

ES. 

<J 73. Nouns -in es form their genitive by changing ts into 

is,itis, or etis; as^ ru'-pes, ru'-pis, a rock; mi'-les, mil'-t-tis, a 

soldier ; se'-ges, seg'-e-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni 
tive in i, after the second declension ; as, Adalles, -is, or 4. 

Those which make itis are, 

Ales, a bird. Gnrgea, a whirlpool. FopleSy the ham. 

Ames, afowler*s staff. Hospes, a ^uest. Satelles, a lifeguard. 

AntiBtes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 

Cespes, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Equea, a horseman. Palmes, a mne^branch. Tudes, a hammer, [dler.' 

Fonies, fuel. Pedes, a footman. Veles, a Itghtxirmed sol- 

The following have itis : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indlges, a man 
deified ; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wall j seges^ growing corn , 
ud teges, a mat. 
* 8 
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The following have etis : — Cret, a Cretan ; UAeg^ a caldron ; magnet, a 
loadstone; quies and requies, leat; and tapes, tapestry. But requies ia 
Mmetimes of the fiftli dc^olenaion. 

Some Greek proper names have either t^ or w in the genitive ; as, 
Chremes, -itis, or -is. Dares, -iHs, or -is. 

£xc. 1. Obses, a hostage, and prttses, a president, hjave idis, 

£zc. 2. HereSf an heijc« and mereet, a reward, have edis; pes, a foot, 
and its compounds, have Idis, 

Ezc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; bes, bessis; and /me#, a surety, prmdis. 
JEs, brass, has tarts. 

IS. 

^ 74* Nouns in t^ have their genitive the same as the 
nominative; as, ewf-rts^ auf'fis, the ear; a'-oi5, af^vis, 'a 
bird. 

£xc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — dais, ashes ; cueOmiM, 
a cucumber ; pulvis, dust ; tfomis, a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have Idis: — capis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
cuspis, the point of a spear ; lapis, a stone ; and promulsis, metheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have Xnis ; — poUis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis : — Dis, Pluto ; lis, strife ; ^^iris, a Roman ; and 
Samjiis, a Sainnite. 

Exc. 5. GUs, a dormouse, has gUris, 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. in »5, ios, or eos ; as. 

Basis, the foot of a pillar. 
HaerSsis, heresy. 
Metropdlis,~a chief city. 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Poesis, poetry. 



3. in %nis; as, 
Del phis. 
Eleusis. 
Sal&mis. 



4. in entis; as, 
Simdis. 



2. in Idis, or idos; as, 

^gis, a sJiield. 
iGueis, Uie JEndd. 
Aspis, an asp. 
EphemSris, a day-book. 
Ins, the rainbow. 
Nereis, a Nereid. 
PyrSlmis, a pyramid. 
Tigris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Ckaris, one of the graces, has itis. 

OS. 

^ 75. Noans in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; bm, 

fios,fio''ris, a flower; nef^pos^ ne^pff'tisy a grandchild. 

The following have Uris : — 

Labos, labor, 
Lepos, v)iL 
Mos, a custom. 



Flos, afiower. 

Glos, a kusban£s sister, 

iionos, honor. 

Arbos, a tree, has Uris. 

The following have Otis : — 

Cos, a tohetstane, MonooSros, a vmeom. 
Dos, a dowry. Rhinocfiios, a rkmocsros. 



On,ih£mtnUk. 
Ros, dew. 



Nepos. aj^randckiUL 
Saoerdosy a priesi. 
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Sxc. 1. Aulof, a Ibeeper, htm muMis; lot, aa ox, W«it; 
bone, osftf • 

Exc. 3. Some Greek rabitaBttvet ia m haw «w ia the feaitivt ; mt^ 
herosj a hero; Mwim; Trot^ a Trojan. 



US. 

^ 76* Nouns in us form their genitive in Irt5 or 9ru ; wm^ 

ffef^nus, genf-^-ris, a kind ; temf-pus^ temf'p6'ris^ time. 

Those which make §rit are, 

CorpuB, a body. Lepna, a kmre, Peetoiy de iriMiC 

Decns, honor. JLittua, a short* Pignua, Mwlodgg* 

Ded^cus, disgrmee, Nemus, a grow. Stercna, Amg, 

Faclnus, an exploU. Pecus, eaaU, Tempoa, (mm. 

FcenuB, irOertsL Penus, prfotiumf. Tergiu, a kUk. 
FrigUB, cold. % 

Exc. 1. These three have indit : i m euM f aa aavil; ptdrnt, a 
and subscus, a dove-tail. 

Peeugf a brute animal, has pedSidU. 

Exc . 2. These five have iUis t—^uoeuhUf joath ; jobct, nSetj ; 
old age ; servHtus, slavery ; virtuSf virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in «# have €rw; as, en», the leg; juOf right; 
'HMtf , a mouse ', pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thus, fraakiaeense ; exeepC 
gruSf a crane, and sus, a swine, which have grms, and ouio. 

TdluSf the earth, has UUntris; and Ligys or icr, a Lignrian, has LdgMt. 

Exc. 4. Fraitf, fraud, and laus, praise, la,ye fraudis, laudU. 

Exc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (noOg) have ddis; as, tripuSf tnpddiSf a 
<ripod ; {EdtpuSf-ddis, which is sometimes of the second declenaioB. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have ymiis; as, TVs^sBf^ 
ThtpextttUis; Opus, -untis; Pesstnits, -units. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper aames, and have their gei^ 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus ^ -eos. But these nouns are found also ia tha 
aecond declension ; as, Orpheus j si or •(. 

YS- 

^ 77« Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, aon^o 
have yt5 or yos^ some jf(^t5 or ydos, and some }ats or fnos ; as, 

efte'^yy, ehef-ly-is or -o«, a harp; Ca^'^Dys, Ca'-^nf-is or hv, e^blo'-myt, 
ehlam^-p-dis or -oof , a cloak ; Tra^-chys, 2Va-cAy'-iyi« or -i|«f . 

S preceded by a comonani. 

Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, trahs, tra'-his^ a beam ; hi'^emi^ 
hi'^i-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; frons, fronf'tis, the 
forehead. / 

Those in h$, mSf and ps, change s into is ; except gryps, a 
griffin, which has gryphis. 

Rkmark. Those in sps also change e into t; as,jpniiC9#,jprtnclfpiff, a 
prince. But seps has «^pt«, and auceps, aucftptt. 

Those in Is, ns, and rs, change i into Us. 
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Ezc. 1. The following in na change s into disT-^fronSf a leaf; £hm9^ 
an acorn ; juglans, a walnut ; Uns, a nit ; and UbripenSj a weigher. 

£xc. 2. TiryiUf a Greek proper name, haa TirynUds in the genitiTe. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in itis. Thej are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'-i-tis; and its compounds, occiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or gis ; 
as, vox, vo'^cisy the voice ; con'-jux, con'-ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for'-nax, for-nA'-dSy a furnace ; ca'-lix, caV-X-da, a cup ; cer'-w«c, 
eer-ci'-dsy the neck. 

Those which make ^ are, caHJux, a spouae ; ^ex, a flock ; 2ex, a law ; 
rtmeXy -Igis, a rower ; rci, a king. 

Also the following : — 

AI)5brox, -6gis, an ^llth DumnSrix, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, aphalanx. 

brogian. Eporeddrix, -Igis. YhxyHj-^s, a Phrygian. 

Ambiorix, -igis. Exiex, -egis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a sphxnx. 

Aquilex, -^gis, a spring Frux, -gis, fruit. Strix, -gis, a screech-owi, 

hvnter. I^Pyx> "3^&*^7 ^^* north- Styx, -gis, the river Styx* 
BitQrix, -igis, a Bituri- west ijoind. Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetorix, -igis. VercingetSrix, -Igisw 

Coccyx, -ygiS, a cuckoo. Oryx, -y gis, a loUdgoat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 

genitive in icis ; as, pollex, -^cis, the thumb. 

Except fcm?lseXj a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; resex, a vine-branch ; 
verveXy a wether ; and aqulleXy exlexy and remex. 

Exc . 2. Supdlex, furniture, has supdlectllis ; and seneXy an old man, haa 
aenis. JVYx, snow, has nivis ; and tiox, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis; 
as, HylaXy actis. So AstyanaXy BibraXy Demonax. 

Exc. 4. (Myx and sarddnyx have ^ckis in the genitive; as, onyx^ 
onpchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

<5> 79. The dative singular ends in i; as, semio, dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus, Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 

in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 

the genitive, have /m, and some Greek words have im, in, or a, 

1. Many proper nam^s in w, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
accusative singular in im; nsy HispdliSy Tibi^risy AnUbis; so dXsoAlhis^ 
AthlsiSy Balis, Ard/risy BUblliSy Apisy Osiris y Syrtis, &c. These some 
times, also, make the accusative in in ; as, Albin, 
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IS. TIm foUowhig alio ha^e tbe aeeimtive in m >— > 



AmiusM, m vuuom's rmU, Gommis, gum, CHCk, fUrsil. 

I, fundi 



Bum, « pUmgikrtmU. MepldtiSy/biii Sir. 

Cann&btB, Acn^. RaTig^ koirsaust, Vifl| tU^Hgt/L 

Cucamis, « eueumier, Sintpis, mtuter^ 

3. Tbese kMwe mk, aa4 aonietiiiies em — 

Atjuftlis, a wattT'pat, Pnppis, Hu Jterm. »«««», < 
Febris, afeoer, Reatia, a nfe. Tniiia, • 

But these have em, aa4 ravel j tai'^ 

A^s, « KnC, Naria, a ak^. Ratia, a r^ 

Clayia, « ftef. Oria, « i ihae y / Sememtia, • 

JLens^ a lentiL Pelyia, a bam, Bentia^ a M$t, 

Meaaia, a AareejC P>iM6pia, • tjall. «- • •^ 



CraUSf a hurdle, haa also aometimea erofMi, aa if fitnn ermlig. 
The aaeieBta formed the aoeuaative of aome other nooDa m 



- ^ \Accmati9e1 of Greek Nouns* 

^ 89* The accusadv« siaguiu of Greek Bouiifl 10111611 
retains the Greek termiiiatioas in and a, but often ends, ai u 
Latin, ia €fn or im. 

I. Greek aonns, whoae genitive iacreaaea hi ta or ov, ta^fwrw, that ia, 
with a eonaonant going tefore, have their aocuaative in aM or •; aii 

or-j^'t. 

In ike maaAer theae three, which have tapicra in the fenitlTe— TVot. 
TroiSf TVoem, aod Droa, a Trojan ; heroSf a hiaro ; and jmaa, a kii^ or 
Crete. 

J3er, the air ; tBtker, the ricy ; ifa/jiAtu, a dolphin ; and yaw, a hjnm, 
have usually «; as, aira, tetkirm, ddj^inm, p^ina, Pam^ a god, haa 
only «. 

£zc. 1. Maaculinea in ia, whoae genitive increaaea in it or av Impme, 
lutye their aecosative in tm or in; aometioMa in UUm; aa, Pmrig, PwridiM 
or ParidoB ; Parimj Pturin or Paridem. 

£zc. 2. Feminines in if, increasing impwely in the genitive, thongh 
they usually follow the rule, have aometiniea tin or In; aa, £lia, EUdU or 
Etidas, Etidem or EUda^ seldom EUm or EUn. / 

So TigriSj aignlQrin^ a river or a beaat, haa Hgridem agtigrim; aigniQp^ 
ing a beast, it &s tignn also. 

II. • Greek nouns in is and ys, haying ta or avptcre in the genitive, fimn 
their aeeusatiye by changing the a m the nominative into » orn, aa, 
mutamorpkssisy -tot or •i4>9 ; nUtamorfkoHm^ or -ditn, a change ; Tokgf, 
"yU or -2foa, Tediym or ^yn, 

m. Nouna ending in the diphthong eus have the accnaative in as; an, 
Thegeus, Tkesea; Tydeus, Tydea. 

DemosUUnu and Ganymides have aometimea in the accnaative beaidee 
eat, the termination ea, 

IV. Seme Greek proper namea in aa, whoae genitive ia in ta , have in 
liKtin, along with the accnaative in am, the tennination an, aa if of the 
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first declension ; as, JJchUles, AchUlen ; Xerxes j Xerren ; SophdeleM, S^ 
vRocten. Some ais<«, which have either itis or is in Uie genitive, have,' 
oesideaiteia, ita, or em, the tennination -en ; as, ChremcSy Tkalcs, 



VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81* The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of tlte 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Daphnis, Daphni; Tethys, Tetht^; 
Mdamjms, Melampu; Orpheus j Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. tsy 
■ometimes have their vocative in e ; as, SocrdUes, Sccrdle, 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 
^ 82. The ablative singular ends in e. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in c, al, and ar, have the ablative in i; ajs, 

sediky sectili; animal, animdli; calcar, calcdri. 

But name;; of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; far, corn ; Acpar, the liver ; jvhoT, a sun- 
beam ; nectar, nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Mare, the sea, has eitlieF 
e or i. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi; December, Decembri; Aprilis, Aprili. 

But BcEtis, cann&bis, and tigris, have e or t. 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 

their ablative in e or i; as, turns, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only , as, Paris, 'Idis, -ide. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e; dks, familidris, a friend; 
natdlls, a birth-day. 

W^hen such adjectives become proper names, they always have e; as, 
Juvendfis, Juvendle. Also, affinis, a relation, has generally e; as have 
always juv^nis, a youth ; rudis, a rod ; and volttcris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, thouj^h they have only em in the accusative^ 
havo e or i in the ablative, but ollener e :^ 

Amnis, Finis, Occiput, Pugil, Tridens, 

Annuls, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, ignis, Pars, Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellex, Vesper. 

Collis, Mugilis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in i; as, CarUiaglni, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Canalis has i only. 

£xc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or yn In the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty, 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83. The nominative plural of masculines and femtnines 
ends in es ; as, sermones, rupes ; — but neuters hare a, and those 
ivhose ablative singular ends in t have ia ; as, capiu^ capita ; 
sedile, stdilia. 

Some Greek neuters kavcf e in the nominative pltml ; bji, mda* ; nom 
plural, intU. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in urn; sometimes in 
turn, 

1. Nouns which, in the ablatiTe singular, have % only, or e 
aixd t, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile, stdili, sedilium ; 
turris, turre or turri, turrium. 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have ium; as, nv6e5, nubium; hostis^ hostium ; vis, 
viriunu 

£xc. Stnus, ToiMj canisj juvinis, mugUis, vaniSf strigHiSf have «m. 
Also sedes and mens's sometimes, and apis and rotucris ^nerallj, have nm. 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have turn in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; arz^ arcium. 

Exc. Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have mm : — mat, gtis, lis, os {ossfs)jfauXj mi, nox, 
Btrix, dos, generally fraus and mus, and sometimes lar, 

4. Nouns of two or more syUables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ium; as, cliens, ciientium ; Arpu 
naSj Arpinaiium, 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, atas^ atdlium 
Penates and optimdtes have usually htm. 

5. The following have ium : — carOf linter, utcr, vrntrr. Samnis^ Quiris, 
and usually insUler. Fornax, lor, paluSy and radix, have sometimes ium, 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, ThraXy Thracum ; — ^but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n ; as, Epigramma, epigrammd' 
tdn ; Metamorphdsis, -edn. 

Remark I. Bos has boum in the genitive plural. 

Remakk 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, mardum ; calltes, cailtum ; as it from 
Trmnis and codes. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, SatuTnudiA, Saiur- 
nalium; but these have sometimes drum after the second declension. 
CaUtes has sometimes ctdituum. 



.h A. 



DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ d4. The dative and ablative plural end in ibus. 

Ezc. 1. Bos has bobus and bubus, by contraction for bavitbus; sus htm 
aubun for suibtts. 
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£ze. 2. Greek noims in ami haTe the dative and ablative plmal moxm 
lieqiieDtlj ia is than in ihu; M»y poima^ poeaUUiSj or poemmtibus. 

The poets aometimes fonn the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, ia j», and, before a vowel, in Mm; as, haifim, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 85. The accnsative plural ends^ like the nominative, in 
es, a, or ia. 

^ £xc. 1. Maseolice and leminine nouns which have twrn in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eis, or is, instead 
oies; as, partes, gen. parttumf ace. partes, parteis or partis, 

£xc. 3. When the accusative sin|ralar of nouns not neuter ends in a, 
the accusative plural ends in us; as^lampos, Uanpdda, Uanpddas, 



J Jupiter y and m, strength, are thus declined : — 



Singular. 
N. Ju -pi-ter, 
G. Jo'-vis, 
D. Jo'-vi, 
Ac. Jo'-vem, 
V. Ju'-pi-ter, 
Ab. Jo'-ve. 



Singular. 
N. vis, 
G. vis, 
D. — 
Ac. vim, 
V. vis, 
Ab. vi. 



PkiraL 
vi'-res, 
vir'-i-um, 
vir'-i-bus, 
vi'-res, 
vi'-res, 
vir'-!-bus. J 



/ ^ 86* The following table exhibits the principal forms of 
Oreek nouns of the third declension : — 



S. 
PL 
S. 
PL 



Nam. 
Lampas, 

-ides, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Cheljs^ 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen. 

(-Hdis, ) 
(-&do8, ) 

-&dum, 

-ois, 

-5um, 

( -f OS, . ) 
{ -IS, -lOS, ) 

( -Sos, $ 

(-60s, > 
-eos, 
-eriB, 
-fis, 



Dat. 

-adi, 

-adibus. 



-01, 



-oibus. 



-1, 



-I, 



-ei, 
-en, 



Ace. 
5*&dem, 
(-&da, 
{ -&des, 
(-&das, 

S-6em, 
-6a, 
c-oes, 
(-oas, 

j-im, 
(-in, 
c-em, 

(-ea, 
-6 a, 
-6ra, 
-o. 



Vac. 

-as, 

-iides, 

-OS, 

-oes, 

-y» 

-1. 



-es, 

-eu, 

-Of 



AbL 

-&de. 

-adibua 
-6e. 
-oibus. 
-yeory 

-e. 

-ere. 
-o J 



FOITBTH BECI.CMSIOK. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

/^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in m are masculine; those in u are neuter, and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 
Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 



Singular, 
N, fruc'-tus, 
6r. fruc'-tus, 
D. firac'-tu-i ,♦ 
Ac. fruc'-tum, 
V. fruc-tus, 
Ab, fruc'-tu. 



Plural. 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tu-um,* 
fruc'-ti-buSy 
fruc-tus, 
fruc-tus, 
fruc-ti'bus. 



Comu, a ham. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. cor'-nu, 
O. cor'-nu, 
D. cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ah. cor'-nu. 



cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-um, 

cor-ni-bus, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-nl-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Can'-tofl, • song. FIuc'-toB, a wave. Se-na'-tui, the MemaU. 

Cur'-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tU8, grief. Ge^-Iu, ice. 

Ez-er'-cI-tuB, on army. M(/-tu8, moHon. Ve'-ni, a spit. / 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 88. 1. The following are feminine : — 

Acus, a needle. Ficus, a fig. PortYcus, a gallery. 

Domus, a house. Manus, a hand. Tribus, a tnJbe. 

The plurals qidnquSirus^ a feast of Minerva, and iduSy the ides, are 
also feminine. 

Penus, a store of provisions, when of the foorth declension, is maaenline 
or feminine. 

Specas^ a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nme by signification. See ^ ^, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

f^ 89. 1. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 



Singular. 
JV. Do'-mus, 
G. do'-mCiSj or do'-mi> 
D. dora'-u-i, or do'-mo, 
Jie, do'-mam, 
V. do'-mus, 
M. do'-mo. 



-Plural. 
do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-miy-nim, 
dom'-T-bus, 
do'-mus, or do'-mos, 
do'-mus, 
•dom'-i-bas. / 



• Pronouneedyruct'-yu-^i or fruc'-tshu^i, &c. $80. Ezc. (e.) 

4 



riFTH DECLSNSION* 



DemAt, in the genitiTe, ngnifies, of a honae ; irnid common]^ nffnifies, 
at home. The aSlaSiye damu is found in Pkatiu, in some copies of Iayj^ 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Camus, a comel-tt'ce; jEcus, a fig-tree; Uatrus^ a hLuiel ; and myrtuM a 
nnntle, are sometimes of the second declension. Fenus is sometimes 
of the third. 

Some noons in u have abo forms in mm and Km ; as, cornu, conms, or 



RiMARK. Noons of this declenaon anciently belonged to the third, 
and* were fiMrmed by contraction, thos : — 

Plural. 



Singvlar. 
JV. Fructos, 
O. fhictuis, '(iBf 
JD. fiructui, -o, 
J3te. fructuem, -um, 
K fructus, 
jib. frnctue, -o. 



firactues, -us, 
fiructuum, -dm, 
fructuibus, -ttbos, or -Xbus, 
fructues, -us^ 
fiructues, -as, 
fructuibus, -tlbos, or -Ibus. 



2. The genitive singular in ii is sometimes found in ancient authors^ 
A genitiye in t, after the second declension, also occurs; as, sendtuSf 
sendH, 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Cssar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in Am rarely occurs. 

/5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablatife 
plural : — 

Acns, a needle. Lacus, a lake. Specus, a den. 

Arcus, a how. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tribe. 

Artus, a joint. Pecu, a flock. ' 

(hnUf a knee ; partus, a harbor ; Umitrus, thunder ; and veru, a spit, 
have %bus or Hibus. 



— FIFTH DECLENSION. 

/% 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in e*, and arc 
of the feminine gender. 

They are thus declined • — 

Res, a thing. 
Singular. 



res, 

re'-i, 

re-i, 



N. 
G. 

D. .^ ., 
Ac. rem, 
F. res, 
Ah. re. 



Pbiral. 

res, 

re'-rum, 

re'-bus, 

res, 

res, 

re'-btts. 



Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. di'^s. 


di'-es. 


G. di-e'-i. 


di-e'-rum. 


D. di-e'-i, 


di-e-bus. 


Ac. di'-em. 


di'-es, 


V. di'^s, 


di'-es. 


Ab. di'-e. 


di-e'-bu8 / 




/ 



COMPOUND NOUK8. ^I&RXOUI«iJt N0UV8. M 

Exceptions in Gendeb. 

Dies^ a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
dways masculine in the plural ; meritUeSf mid-day, ia maaeup 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The genitiye and dative Binealar oometimet end in « ; u, dii for iUt* 
The genitire is sometimeB also found in u and a; as, pendeuSf gen, fm^ 
nieu tor pemicUt ; rahUs, gen. rahUa, Lucr. PUbt* haa jltkM or pUki» 

Rkmakk 1. There are not many nouns of this declenaioa, and 
of these only two, res and dies, are complete in the pluni. Bf oat of them 
wa«t the genitive, dative, and abUtive plural, and many the plaial 

altogether. 

2. All noons of this declension end in ter, ezoept four fidts. ftith; 
r&9,^ a thing ; spes, hope ; and pUbes, the common people ; and all Boaas 
in ie« are of this declension, except abies, aruSf parieB, and qmst, whieh 
are of the third declension, and refmst, which is of the third and fifth. 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

/ ^91. When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only it 
declined. Of the former kind are respubUca, a commonwealth, 
and jusjurandum, an oath; of the latter, mater^amUias, a 
mistress of a family. 

SiitguUr. ^ Plural, 

y JV*. res-pub'-U-ca, * res-pub'-U-cs, 

O. re-i-pub'-ll-ce, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-nuiy 

/>. re-i-pub'-ll-c«, ve-bns-pnb'-ll-eisy 

^e. rem-pub'-Ii-cam, res-pub'-ll-cas, 

V. res-pub'-II-ca, res-pub'-ll-cie, 

Ab. re-puV-lI-cft. re-bus-pub'-U-cis. 



Smgidar. Plural. 

Jf. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ranMa, 



G. ju-ris-ju-ran'-di, 
D, lu-ri-ju-ran'-do, 



Jie. lus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
V. ^us-ju-ran'-dura, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. 



"^ Smgulmr, 

JV. ma-ter-m-miF-i-as, 
G. ma-tris-fii*mil'-i-as, 
X>. ma-tri-fa-rail'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-ih-miP-i-aSy 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ab. maptre-fa-mil'-i-as, Ac.. 



NoTS. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like tha 
limple words oi which tney are compounded. 

/ 

^ HCREGULAIl NOUNS. 

^92. Irregular nouns are divided into three d 
Variable, Defective, and Redimdant, 
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I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

^ Heterogeneous Nouns. 

1. Masculine in the singular^ and neuter in the plural ; such 



are. 



Avemus, Ismftms, Mcenftlos, TenlnM, 

DmdfmuB, MassicuB, PangeiUy Tart&rusy 

TaygStua. 
Plural, ^vema, &c. 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest ; plur. joci, or joca; — locus, a place ; 
plur. /bet, passages in books, topics ; loca, places ; — sestertius , 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sestertia. 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
earbdsus, a sail ; plur. carbdsa ; — Hierosolyma, -€b, Jerusalem ; 
plur. Hierosolyma, -drum ; — margarita, -<g, a pearl ; plur. moP' 
garita, -drum ; — ostrea, -<8, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, 'drum ;— 
Pergdmus; plur. Pergdma, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
ccelum, heaven ; plur. cceli ; — Elysium ; plur. Elysii ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi, 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, franum, a bridle; piur.frcsni or frana; — rostrum; 
a rake; plur. rastri, or rastra; — pugiUar, a writing tablet; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugillaria, 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. epulce ; — balneum, a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea ; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nun^na, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labia, and labia, 

Heteroclites, 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugerum, an acre ; gen. jugiri, or 
jugMs; M.jugere; plur., nom., and hccjugira; gen.jugC' 
rum ; abl. jugiris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural 
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as, vaSy a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has 
tiroes ancilidrum^ in the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable nouns teem anciently to have been lediindaiit, md to 
have retained a part of each of their original fbrnu. Thiu, iwcs, -^mm. 
properly comes from tMuum, -t, bat the latter, together with the plnnl or 
muy vtutSy became obsolete. 

^y^ II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

^ 94. Noons are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called €^pMt$. 

Such are nouns in u in the sin^Iar ; as, eomu, a horn : most noons in I .* 
foreign words : semis, a half: gU, a seed: cepe, an onion : the singular <^ 
milltf a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, veUt suum, for wtia vobmiMB^ 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Manop^ 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in lour, a Tetraptote; and if in five, a Pentaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case :~^ 

Abactus, CMC. pi. ; a driving auxty. Ccellte, dM.. ; pi. entire , vnkabilamtM 
Accltu, abl. ; a calling for. of ht^ven. 

Admissu, ahl. ; admission. Commutatum, aec. ; an aUeraHon, 

AdmomiUf abl. ; admonition. Compddis, ^«n. ; comp^de, oU. ,* a 
JEa, not used in gen, pi. fetter; — ;72.comp£de8,-ium,-IbuBr 

Af&tu, abl. ; an addressing ; — pi. Concessu, abl. ; permission. 

. afi^tus, -ibus. Condiscipulatu, abl. ; ccmpanioni' 
Algus, nam. ; algum, ace.; algu, or skip at school. 

-o, abl. ; cold. ^ Cratim, or -em, aec. ; -e, aJbl. ; a Aiir- 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — die; — pi, crates, -ium, -Thus. 

pi. ambages, -ibus. Daps, nom., scarcely used \ dapis, 
Amissum, ace,; a loss. gen. &c.', a feast. 

Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; the flag of Datu, ahl. ; a giving, 

a sA£p/'--^2.aplustria, or aplustra. Derisui, dflt. ; -urn, ace./ -n, abl,; 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, aec. ; -u, ridicule. 

abl.; judsm&nt, Despicatui, cia^.; contempt. 

Arcessitu, all, ; a sending for, ■ Dica, nom. / dicam, a4x. ; a legal 
Astu, nom., aec. ; a city. ^roce** /—dicas, aec, pi, 

Astus, Tunn. ; astu, abl. ; craft ;r- Dicis, gen. ; as, dicis gratia, for 

astus, ace, pi, form s sake. 

Cacoethes, nom,, ace, ; an ceil cus- Ditionis,^en. ; -i, dot. ; -em, ace. ; 

torn;— cacoetne, nom. pl.^ ^e, -^^ abl,; power, 

and -es, ace. pi, Diu, abl. ; in the day time, 

Getos, aec,; a loAoZc;— cete, nom. Divisui, dot. ; a dimding, 

and au. pi, " Ebur, ivory ; — not used in the gen,^ 

Chaos, nom., ace. ; chao, abl.; chaos ; dot., and abl. pi. 

— ^but, signifying a deity, Chaon, Effiagitatu, abl. ; importunity, 

, WiC, [looking around. Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out, 

.Circumspectufl, nom. ; -um; -u; a Epos,«c«.; an epic poem. 

Cbaetu, M, ; eonstraini. Ergo, abl. ; for the sake. 

4* 
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EyectuB, nom. ; a conveyance. Lux, lightf wants the ^en. vl, 

FaBx, dregs y wants gen. pi. Mandatu, abl. ; a eommand. 

Far, com, not used in the gen.. Mane, notn., ace. ; mane, or -iy abl., 

dat.j and aU. pL morning. 

Fas, nom.f ace. ; rigkt. Mel, Aoncy, not used in gen,, dat.f 
Fauce, abl. ; the throat ;—pl. fauces, and abi pi, 

*^^us. Melos, aec.; melody; — ^mele, nom.. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. ace. pi. 

FemTni8,^en. ; -i, dot. ; -e, ahl. ; the Metus, /ear, not used in gen., dot., 

thigh ; — pi. femlna, -Ibus. and abl. pi. 

Flictu, abl. ; a striking. Missu, abl. ; despatch ;~-pl. missus, 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace.; -Ibus. 

-e, abl.; a door ; — pi. fores, -Ibus. Monltu, abl. ; admonition; — pi. mon- 
Fors, nom.; -Ha, gen. ; -tem, ace.; Itus. 

-te, abl. ; chance. Natu, abl. ; by birth. 

Frustratui, abl. ; a deceiving. Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 
Frux, fruit J nom., scarcely used; — of no value. 

frugis, gen., &c. Nefas, nom., ace. ; toickedness. 

Gaus^lpe, nom., ace, abl.; a rough Nemo, nobody, wants the voc. and 

garment ; — gausSpa, ace. pi. the pi. 

GIos, nom., voc. ; a husband s sister. Nepenthes, nom. ; an herb. 

- Grates, ace. pi. ; — gratibus, abl. ; Nex, death, wants tlie voc. ; — ^neces, 
thanks. nom., ace. pi. 

Hiems, winter, not used in gen., Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and ace. ; 
dat., and abl. pi. -ifgen. ; -o, abl. ; nothing. 

., HippomiLnes, nom. Noctu, tdfl. ; by night. 

Hir, nom. and aec. ; the palm of the Nuptui, dat. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

hand. marriage. 

Hortatu, ahl.; an exhorting; — pi. Obex, nom.; -Icem, ace.; -ice, or 
hortatibus. -jlce, abl.; a bolt;—pl. oblces, 

Impgtis,^en. ; -e, a^Z.; a5/iocA;; — pi. -jicibus. 

impetibus. Objectum, aec. ; -u, abl. ; an inter' 
Inconsultu, abl. ; wiUiout advice. position ; — pi. objectus. 

[ncTtas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incitas Obtentui, dal. ; -u, ahl. ; a pretext. 

redactus, reduced to a strait. Opis, gen. ; opem, ace. ; ope, abl. ; 
Indultu, abl. ; indulgence. help ; — pi. entire. 

Infeiios, nom.pl.; -as, ace. ; sacrifices Oppositu, abl.; an opposing;— pL 

to the deaa. opposttus. 

Inficias, acc.pl.; a denial; as, ire Opus, nom., ace. ; need. 

inficias, to deny. Os, the mouth, wants the gen. pi. 

[ngratiis, abl. pi. ; against one*s Pan&ces, nom. ; an herb, 

will. Pax, peace, wants gen. pi. 

Injussu, ahl. ; without leave. Peccatu, abl. ; sinning. 

Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. Pecddis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, ace.; 
Instar, nom., ace. ; a likeness. -e, ahl. ; — pi. entire. 

Interdiu, abl. ; in the day time. Fel&ge, nom., ace. pi. of pelftgus ; 
Invitatu, abl . ; an invitation. the sea. 

Jovis, nom., rarely used ; — pi. Joves. Permissu, abl. ; permission. 

Irrisui, dot.; -um, ace; -u, abl.; Piscatus, nom. ; -i,gen.; -um, ace.; 

derision. -u, abl. ; afishing. 

JugSris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; an acre ;—pl. Pix, pitch, wants gen. pi. 

juggra, -um, -Ibus. Ponao, abl. ; in weight. 

Jussu. abl. ; command. Preci, dat. ; -em, ace. ; -e, abl. 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pL prayer ;'—pl. entire. 

Lucu, ahl. ; light. ProcCrem, aec. ; a peer ;—pL entira 

Ludificatui, £u. ; a mockery. Proles, offspring, wants gen. pL 
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Belatn, M, ; a rdadon, Thof, not Qied in the fm., imt^ umI 

Repetundamm, ^eii. jiZ. ; -is, aU./ abl.pL 

extortion. Veprem, aee. ; -e, M. ; a brier ;^-^. 

RagSLtUf ail. ; a request, entire. 

Rub, dU country f wants gen,, dat., VerbCm, f^m. ; -ey«M. ; metripep'-- 

and abl. pi. pi. TerMra, -urn, -ibne. 

Satias, nom. ; -&tem, ace. ; -ftte, M. ; Vesper, mom. ; -e or -i, «M. ; the 

satiety. eeemng, 

Secusj nom. f ace.; sez. Vespdra, nom.; -am, nee,; *4fkf 

Situs, nom. ; -um, aee. ; -u, ebl. ; M. ; the eeening. 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace. Vespdrus. nom. ; -o, dot. ; -am, aee, ; 

pi.; -Tbus, ahl. -o, M. ; the evening. 

Situs, n^mi.; -fts, gen.; -um, ace.; Vicis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, ace.; -«, 

-u, abl. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pi. abl. ; change ;— pi. entire, except 

Sobdles, offspring f wants gen. pi. gen. 

Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. Vims, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -ns, ace. ; -o, 

Sordis, gen. ; -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; abl. ; poison. 

filth ; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. Vis, nom. ; vis, ffen. ; vim, aee. ; vi, 

Spontis, ^en. ; -ejabl.; of one's oum abl.; strengUi ;~-pl. vires, -ium, 

accord. Sec. 

Suppetis, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup- Viscus, nom. ; -£ris, gen. ; -((re, ail. ; 

plies. an internal organ, pi. viscera, &e. 

Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, abl.; Vocatu, abl.; a calling; — ^voe&tus, 

gore. aee. pi. 

Tempe, nom.^ ace., voc. pi. ; a vale Voldpe, or volup*, nom.f aee. ; pleas' 

in Thessaly. ure. 

To these may be added nouns of the fiflh declension, which either 
w^ant the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

<^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
winch they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
phircd, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 

Aconttum,t0o//5&ane,p. AxgiW^L, white clay. Cks&mmb, a thistle. 

Adorea, com. A v6na, oa<«, p. Caro,^e3A, p. 

Aer, the air, p. Balsamum, balsam, p. Cera, wax, p. 

iEs, brass, money, p. Balaustium, the flower Cestus, the girdle of 
JEther, the sky. of a pomegranate. Venus. 

i£vum, an age, p. Barathrum, a gulf. Cicata, hemlock, p. 

Album, an tdbum. Galium, hardness of CoBnum, mud. 

AlUum, ^aWic, p. skin.p Contagium, a contsr 

hsssloiiiK^ friendship, p. Calor, heal, p. ^»»P* 
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Crocum, aaffrmi. 

Crocus, saffron, p. 

Cruor, blood, p. 

Cutis, the skin, p. 

Dilucdlumi the dawn. 

Ebur, ivory, p. 

Electrum, amber, p. 

Far, com, p. 

Fel, gall. 

Fervor, heat, p. 

Fides, faith. 

Fimus, dung. 

FvLgSL, flight, p. 

Fumus, smoke, p. 

Furor, madness, p. 

Galla, an oak apple. 

Gelu, frost. 

Glarea, gravel. 

Gloria, glory, p. 

Glastum, wood. 

Gluten, or 

Glutlnum, glue. 

Gypsum, white plaster. 

Hepar, tfie liver. 

Hesperus, the evening 
star. 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Hordeum, barley, p. 

Humus, the ground. 

Indoles, the disposition. 

Ira, anger, p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam. 

Jus, Justice, law, p. 

Justitium, a law vaca- 
tion. 

Lstitia, joy, p. 

La,nsvLOT,faintness, p. 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor, p. 



Letmny death. 
Lignum, wood, p. 
Limus, mud. 
Liquor, Uquor, p. 
Lues, a plague, 
Lutum, day. 
Lux, light, p. 
Macellum, the shambles. 
Mane, the morning. 
MsTnioT,marbU,p. 
Mel, honey, p. 
Meridies, mtd-day. 
Mors, death, p. 
Munditia, neatness, p. 
Mundus, female omor 

ments. 
Muscus, moss. 
Nectar, nectar. 
Nemo, no man. 
Nequitia, wickedness, p. 
Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 

tfUng. 
Nitrum, nitre. 
Ohliyio, forgetfulness, p. 
Omasum, /at tripe. 
Opium, opium. 
Palea, chaff, p. 
Paz, peace, p. 
Penum, and 
Penus, provisions. 
Piper, pepper. 
Pix, pitOi, p. 
Pontus, the sea. 
Prolubium, desire. 
Pubes, the youth. 
Pulvis, dust, p. 
Purpura, purple, p. 
Quies, rest, p. 
Ros, dew, p. 
Rubor, redness, p. 



SabOlo; gravel. 
Sabalum, sand. 
Sal (neut.), sali;^^ 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salus, safety. 
Soly the sun, a day, p 
Sanguis, blood. 
Scrupalum, a scrvpU.^, 
Senium, old age. 
Siler, an osier. 
Sinflpi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spwrna,, foam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tell us, the eartJt. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribcilus, a Udstle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vespgra, the evening. 
Vetemum, and 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



4>96« (6.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baccha^ 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus; Olympia, the Olympic games; 
BucoUca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



Acroceraunia, 

AmyclaB, 

Artaxata, 

AtlienoB, 

Baiffi, 

Ceraunia, 

Those in % more properly signify the people. 



£cbatana, 

Esquiliae, 

Fundi, 

Gabii, 

Gades, 



Gemonis Bcalse, Susa, 

Locri,* SyracQssB, 

Parisii, lliennopylaB, 

PhiHppiy Veii, 

Putedli, VenetiflD 
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The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
singular, and also some, marked i , which are rarelj used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 
AdTeraaria, a meino- 

randunt-book. 
J^Uva, sc. castra, sum^ 

mer quarters. 
Alpes, the Mps, 8. 
Ann&Ies, annals, s. 
Antse, doorposts, s. 
Antes, fore ranks. 
Antis, aforelaek, 
Apinte, trifles. 
Argrutiffi, witdeismSy b. 
Alma, arms. 
Artus, the joints, a. 
Bellaria, sweetmeats. 
Bigse, a two-horse char- 
iot, a. 
Braccoe, breeches. 
Branchiae, the giUs of a 

fish. 
Breiria, shailow places, 
Calendae, Calends. 
Cancelli, balustrades. 
Cani, gray hairs. 
Casses, a hunter* s net, a. 
Cauls, sheep-folds, 
Celeres, light horse. 
Coslites, the godsy a. 
Cibaria, victuals. 
Clitellas, panniers, 
Codicilli, urriiings, 
Crepundia, bawbles, 
Cunabula, and 
Cunaa, a cradle. 
Cycl&des, the Cydadian 

islands, a. 
DecTmee, tithes, a. 
Dirs, the Furies^ a. 
Divitiee, riches. 
Druides, tiie Druids. 
Drj&des, the Dryads, a, 
Epiilffi, a banquet, a. 
Eumenides, the Fvr 

ries, a. 
Excubis, watches. 
^xequiGS, funeral rites, 
Ezta, entrails. 
Ezuvice, spoils. 
Facetis, pleasant say- 

ingSf a. 



Ferias, holidays. 
Fides, a stringed m- 

strument, s. 
Flabra, blasts. 
Fnga,, strawberries, a. 
Fraces, tlu lees of oil, 
€remlni, twins, a, 
GrensB, cheeks, a, 
Gerrae, trifles. 
Grates, thanks, 
Hab^noB, reins, a. 
Hy&des, the Hyades, a. 
Hyberna, sc. castra, 

winter quarters. 
\daxB,theides ofamonik. 
Ilia, the flank. 
IncunabQla, a cradle. 
IndutisB, a truce. 
InduviflB, clothes. 
Ineptiae, silly wit, a. 
Inf^ri, the gods below, 
InferisB, S4icr\/ices to the 

dead, * 
Insecta, insects, 
Insidiffi, snares. 
J uaiBL, funeral rites, 
Lactes, small entrails. 
Lamenta, lamentations. 
Lapicidina9, a stones 

quarry. 
Latebrs ,lurking places, 

a. 
Laurlces, young rabbits, 
Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 
Lemftres, hobgoblins. 
Lendes, nits. 
Lib^ri, children, a. 
Lucfires, a tribe of the 

Romans. 
Magalia, cottages. 
Majures, ancestors, a. 
Manes, the shades, a. 
Manubis, spoils of war, 
Mapalia, huts, a. 
Minacis, and 
Mine, threats. 
Minores, successors. 
Mcenia, the walls of a 



Multitia, garmadaflws^ 

ly wromghL 
Vknma^ofiss. 
Naiides, founUuM 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, m, 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haiauMes, m. 
Nomas, corroding sorea^ 

a. 
NoniB, the nones of m 

month. 
Nu^, trifle, 
Nundlnas, a fair, m 

mart. 
NuptiflB, a marriage, 
Oh\W\a.,forgetfulMtsSyW 
OfTucifli, cheats, a. 
Opti mates, noUes, a. 
PandectaB, pandects, 
Palearia, the dewlaps •• 
ParietiniB, 0^ wwls. 
Partes, a party, 
Pascua, pastures, s. 
Penftles, household 

gods, a. 
PhaidrflB, trappings, ■. 
Philtra, love prions. 
Pleiftdes, the seve» 

stars, a, 
Po8t£ri, posterity, 
Prssbia, an amulet. 
Praecordia, the parts 

about the heart, 
Primitis, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a, 
Pugillaria, or -ares, a 

note-book, a. 
Quadri^iB, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, a, 
Quisqailiaa, refuse, 
ReliquiaB, a remainder ^ 

a. 
SalebrsB, ruggedplaces^ 

a. 
Salinas, a salt pit, 
ScalflB, a ladder, a, 
Scatebrae, a spring, s. 
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Scops, a broom. 
Sciuta, old cLothu. 
Sentes, tharrUf t. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Statlva. sc. castra, a 

pitched camp. 
SnpSri, the gods above. 
Talaria, winged shoes. 



Tenebrs, darkness. 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermie, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, scats for row- 

erSf B. 
TricfB, tr\fleSf toys. 



Utensilia, utensils. 
VslytByfoldinff doors. 
Vepres, hranwles, s. 
V ergili m,ihe seven stars. 
Vindiciffi, a claim of 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



JEdeSf -is, a temple. 
JEdes, -ium, a house. 
Aaxilium, aid. 
Auzilia, auxUiary 

troops. 
BoDum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a 2*rison. 
CarcSres, a goal. 
Castrom, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Romanforum. 
Coniitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -as, delicacy. 
Cupedis, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -6rum, dain' 

ties. 
Copia, plenty. 
CopiiB, forces. 
P^acultaa, ability. 
FaculUtes, toealth. 



Fala, a trick. 
False, scaffolding. 
Fastus, -lis, pride. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti , -onim , a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
Fortana, Fortune. 
FortanoB, wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
Furfilres, dandruff. 
Gratia, /o»or. 
Gratis, thanks. 
Impedimentum, a fttn- 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage. 
LitSra, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
LitersB, an epistle. 
Lustrum, aspajceoffioe 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wHd 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 
Mores, manners. 
Opis, gen. help. 
Opes, -um, powetf 

wealth. 
Op6ra, labor. 
Op€rs, workmen. 
Plaga, a clirruUe. 
Plages, netSf toils. 
Principium, a heginr 

ning. 
Principia, the generoTs 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or trir 

bunal. 
Rus, the country. 
Runiy fields. 
Sal, salt. 
Sales, witticisms. 
Torus, a bed, a cord. 
Tori, braumy muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 
singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Aniini, courage. 
Aurse, the air. 
Carlns, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
Coms, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpora, a body. 
Crepuscdla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
FrigOra, cold. 
Gaudia,joy. 
Gramlna, grass. 



GuttQra, the throat. 
Hymenet, marriage. 
Je^nniEi, fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inffuina, tJic groin. 
Jube, a Tnane. 
Limlna, a threshold. 
Litdra, a shore. 
Mens®, a service or 

course of dishes. 
NtBmtSy a funeral dirge. Tbal&mi, mnrriage, cr 
Numlna, Ike divinity. marriage-bed. 

Odia, haired. Thura, frankincense. 

Ora, the mmdh^ the Tori, a bed, a couch. 

countenance. Vias, ajowhiey. 

Ore, eoi^ines. Vultus, tAe eountenancc 



Ortns, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, Hie jaws. 
Robdra, oak, strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of m 

Roman garment. 
Tsdoe, a torch. 
Tempdra, time. 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^ 99* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination : (a.) of the nominative ; as, arbor ^ and 
arbosy a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; 9a,tigris; gen. tigrii^ 
or -tc/i5 ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -t, or -us ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, tmlgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 

people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, seneeia, -<e, and senec* 
tus, 'Utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, piUus^ masc., and pileum, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, 'Us, masc, and 
penus, -^riSy neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, mendOy -{B, 
fern., and mendum, -t, neut ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abusio, and -as, -{lSj an abuse, Barbaria, and -iet, barbarism. 

Acinus, and -um, a grapt'Stons. Barbltus, and -on, a harp. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb, Batillus, and •um, afire shovel, 

Admonitio, and -us, -Us, an advising. Blanditia, and -ieaffiaUery. 

•^thra, and ^ther, the clear sky. Buccina, and -urn, a trumpet. 

Affectio, and -us, -uSf affection. Bura, and -is, a ploueh-tau. 

Affamemno, and -on, Agamemnon. Buzus, and -urn, thelfoz-tree, 

Auibaster, -triy and -trum, an alohas- Calamister, -triy and -trum, a crisp- 

ter box. ing-pin. 

Alimonia, and -um, aXimejU. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 

AUuvio, and -es, a flood. Cancer, -«n, or -iris, a crab. 

Alvearium, and -are, a bee-hive. Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 

Amar&cus, and -um, sweet marjoram. Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

Anfractum, and -us, -tiSj a winding. Cassida, and Cfassis, a helmet, 

Angiportum, and -us, -ilf, a narrow Catinus, and -um, a platter. 

\oay. Cepa, and -e, an onion, 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. Chirogrftphus, and -um, a hand lorit- 
Aranea, and -us, a spider. ing. 

Arar, and -Sris, the river Arar. Cin^Ia, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. Clypeus, and -um, a shieUl^ 

Architectus, and -on, an architect. Cochlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon. 

Attagena, and -gen, a woodcock. Colluvio, and -ien, filth. 

Avaritia, and -ies, avarice, Commentarius, and -um, a journal. 

Augmentum, and -men, increase. Compages, and -o, a joining. 

Uaccar, and •ftris, a kind of herb. Conatum, and -us, -Hsy an attempt. 

BacQlus, and -um, a staff, Concinnltas, and -tado, neatness. 

Balteus, ajid -um, a belt. Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contagium, -ioi and -es, eontacL 
Corniu, 'i, or -iis, a eornd-4rt€. 
Costus, and -um, a land of shrub. 
Crocus, and -um, gaffron. 
Crystallus, and -um, aystoL 
Cubitus, and -um, a cubit. 
Cupidltas, and -pido, desire, 
CupressuB, -t, or 'its^aeypress^Tee 
Cuteus, and -um, a leathern bag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight, 
Dclpliinus, and Delphin, a dolphin, 
Desidia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge, 
Domus, -if or -us, a house, 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness. 
EbSnus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 
Elegeia, and -us, an elegy. 
Elepliantus, and -phas, an elephant, 
Ess^da, and -um^ a cftariot, 
Evander, -dri, and -drus, Evander, 
Eventum, and -us, -iis, an everU. 
Exemplar, and -&re. a copy, 
Ficus, -t, or -{LSf a fig-tree, 
Fimus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -ue, -xIls, a strait, 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning, 
Galerus, and -uin, a hat. 
Ganea, aiid -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -iri, a bunch. 
Glomus, -i, or -gris,aball oftfiread. 
Gluttnum, and -tsiij glue. 
G^bius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane, 
Hebdomada, and -mas, a week. 
Hellebdrus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -os, honor. 
H^ssopus, and -um, hyssop, 
Ilios, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and -us, -fU, incest, 
Intobus, and -um, endive. 
JugOlus, and -um, tJie throat, 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -i, or -us, a laurel. 
Lepor, and -os, unt. 
Libraria, and -um, a book-case. 
Ligur, and -us, -fim, a Ugurian, 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, luxury. 
Moeander, -drif and -dixut^Mttandtr. 



Materia, and -ies, materials. 
Medimnus, and -um, a measure. 
Menda. and -um, a fault. 
Milliarium, muf -ftre, a mile. 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
MoUitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion. 
Muffil, and -His, a mtUlet. 
Mulctber, -iriy or -iris, Vulcan. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, brine or pickle. 
Myrtus, -i, or -t\s, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard, 
NasuB, and -um, tlie nose. 
Necessitas, and -ado, necessity, 
Nequitia, and -ies, wickedness, 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge, 
Oblivium, and -io, forgetjulness, 
Obsidium, and -io, a sieve, 
(Edipus, -i, or -6dis, (Eaipus. 
Orpheus, -H, or -eos, Orpheus, 
Paktus, and -um, the palate. 
Palumba, -es, and -us, -tl5, a pigeon. 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, -6ris, or -us, and Penum, 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -ei, or -eos, Perseus. 
Pileas, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -£, or -us, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato, 
Flehsy and Plebes, -ei, the comvum 

people, 
Postulatum, and -io, a request. 
Proesepes, -is, and -e, a stable, 
Praetextum, and -us, -iU, a pretext, 
Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip, 
Requies, -€tis, or -£Y, rest. 
Rete, and -is, a net. 
ReticQlus, and -um, a small net. 
Rictum, and -us, -il^, tlie mouth, 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom. 
Soevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier's cloak 
Sanguis, and -ffuen, blood. 
Satrdpes, and Satraps, a satrap. 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust, 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpion. 
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Scrobii, mid Sciobs, a diUk, 
Se^rinentuni, and -men, a yUea, 
Segnitia, and -ies, sloth. 
Senecta, aiid -na, old age. 
Sensum, and -ns, -Ha, sense. 
Sequester, -frj, or -triSf an umpire. 
Sesima, and -um, sesame. 
Sibiliu, and -um, a hissing. 
Sinapi, and -is, mustard. 
Sinus, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Spams, and -imi, a spear. 
Spurcitia, and -ieSffiUhiness. 
Sqaalltado, and Squalor, fiUhiness. 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. 
Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. 
Suggestus, and -mn, a pulpit. 
Suppanis, and -um, a veil. 
Supplicium, aiid -icatio, a suppli- 
cation. 



Tibw, mmd iomf gore. 
Tap«tum, -«te, and -m, tapeatrff 
Tenerltas, and -tado. soflkem. 
Tiflra, and -as, a turban. 
TignQs, and -nm^ a plank. 
Tigris, -iSf or -^dts, a tiger. 
TiUnus, amd Titan, JUan. 
Tonitruum, and -tms, thMnder. 
Tor&le, ana -al, a bed eowerimg. 
Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 
Tribala, and -mn, a threshing mtr 

chine. 
Vesp^ra, -pSrus, and -per, the evet^ 

ing. 
Mnaceus, and -um, a ^ape'Stane. 
Viscus, and -am, birdhme. 
Valgus, masc. and neut., the comw/on 

people. 



To these may be added some other Yerbals in us and io, and Greek 
nouns in o and on; as, Dio and Dion; also some Greek nouns in es and 
6, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atndes and Atnda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as. Argos 
and Argt; Cuma and Cunue; Fidtna and Fidime; 7%e6eand Theb<B. 

The di^Serent forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

/ '^ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjeo 
tives, and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

I. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 
of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. / 

Patronymics are properly Greek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
tliat language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in ides ; as, PriamideSy a 
son of Priam ; RomuUdcBy the Romans, from their first king, 
Hoinulus. Those from nouns in eus usually contract etdcs into 
Ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus. Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, jEneades, from 
Mneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, Anchisiddes, from Anchises , Abantiddes, from 
Abas, 

To masculine patronymics in ides, tides, odes, and iddes, 
correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias ; as, Tynddris, the 
daughter of Tynddrus; Nereis, the daughter ofNereus ; Tiles' 
Has, the daughter of I^estius ; Metias, the daughter of JBitet 
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A feminine in ine is also found ; as, Nerine, from Nereus. 

Patronymics in des and ne are of the first declension ; those in is and as^ 
of the third. 

/ 2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; Troas, a Trojan woman; Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian; Samnis, B, Samnite; from Troja, Macedonia, and Sam- 
nium, / 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noun understood ; 
as, lurmoy dvis, &c. 

/ 3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter./ These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cH is inserted before them ; as, ado* 
lescentulus, a very young man, from adolescens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterculus, muliercula, opusculum, from Jrater, mulier, and opus. 

In some, 6 is inserted instead of u; VLS,Jilidlus, from Jilius, 
, ^ A few diminutives end in leus ; as, equuleus, from equus, a 
horse. / 

Sodetimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, lihellus, from homo, asinus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum, 

^1 4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, capiio, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. / 

/5. The termination turn or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants; sacerdotium, A 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, ' 
sacerdos, and minister, / 

/6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
frpm testis and »as (vadis), / 

i 7. The termination ttum, added to the root of names of 
p'lants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercetum, lauritum, from quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel. 
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Bat some are irregular ; as, arbusium, saUctum; firom arhos^ a 
tree, and so/fr, a willow./' 

/ 8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de» 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, avi€trium,plantarium; from avis, a bird, znd plantar 
a plant. / 

I 9. The termination lle^ also, added to the root of words de* 
4ioting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 6a- 
vt/e, caprile, ovile ; from hoSy an ox, caper ^ a goat, and ovis^ a 
sheep. 7 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

/ 1. The terminations Itas, ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditaSy desire ; atidacia, bold- 
ness ; magnMdOj greatness ; albedo, whiteness ; from cupHdus^ 
audaXy magnus, and albus./ 

So atrocltas, erudelitas, from atrox and crudilis ; coneordia,perfidiaf firom 
eoTicors and perfldus; simUUndo, UmgitudOf firom simiUs nnalongus; thd' 
cedo, pinguido, from, dulcis and pingtds. 

When the root ends in t, the abstract is formed in Has ; as, 
pietas, piety ; anxietaSy anxiety ; from pius and anxius, 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from liberitas ; and difficuUas^ 
difl5culty, from dijicilttas. 

A few abstracts are formed in ttus or tus, instead of itas ; as, 
servttus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvenis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;—durities, hardness ; S€Bvities, cruelty ; firom durus and 

SiBVUS. 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t, 

A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, claritas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes, 

/ ^ 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. / 

The following are the principal classes : — 

/ 1. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, loYe; favor, favor; masror, grief; splen- 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, moereo, and splendeo, / 

I 2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding turn to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ex- 
ordium, a beginning ; from coUbquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final «, in 
the third root of the verb, into ium ; as, ezitium^ destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo (ezitu) and solor (soldtu),/ 

/ 3. Some verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
— alimonia and alimonium, nutriment, from alo ; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror,/ 

\J ' 4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, docutnetttum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So hlandimentum, experiment 
turn, omamentum, from blandior, experior, and omo. / 
/ The termination men has sometimes a sunilar signification ; 
as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use; as, 
atramentum, capillamentum, dc.c. / 

/5. The terminations ulum, huhim, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jaculum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculuM, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, j(uio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetab' 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; thurihulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. / 

I 6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb ; as, adjUtor, adjUtrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo {adjutu),faveo (fcaitu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua, / 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into io and us ; as, actio , an action 
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eautto, caution ; lectio, reading ; from ago (aeiu), eavea (com- 
^><)> 1^0 {lectu) ; — cantus, singing; visus, sight; usus, use; 
from cano (caniu), video {visu), utor (usu). 

Nouns of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb ; as, concur sio and concur-' 
sus, a running together ; motio and motus, &c. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as io and us, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positHra, position ; tnnc/ti- 
ray a binding together; from j^ono (positu), and vincio {mnctu)\ 
— conjectural a conjecture ; picturd, a picture ; from conjido 
[conjee tu) and pitigo [pictu). 

One of the fnrins in ioj itSj and i2ra, is^nerally used to the ezclusioii 
of the otliers, and when two or more are found, they are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat dilTerent senses. 

/ 8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
ader u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium^ a lecture-room ; conditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo. / v y > ^ 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. "^"^ 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously: — 

1. Of two nouns; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of nipes and 
capra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatuscmisultum, a decree of the senate ; ju^ 
risconsuUus, a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respublica, jusjurandum. See § 9L 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, arttfex, an artist, of ars and 
facio ; Jidiceny a harper, of J?rfis and cano; agricdla, a hus- 
bandman, of ager and colo ; patriclda, a patricide, of pater and 
ccedo, 

3. Of an adjective and a noun; as, (Bquinoctium, the equinox, 
of a:quus and nox ; ?nillcpeda, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir J triumvir ^ decemvir, ccntumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium, of quin^ 
que and annus, 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, ntfas, wickedness; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne,fas, and homo, 

5. Of a preposition and a noun; as, tncuna, want of care, of 

5* 
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tfi and cura. So interviUlumf the space between the ramparts ; 
pracordia, the vitals ; j}roverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as^ 
immortcUttas, imprudgitia. 

ADJECTIVES. 

/ <$> 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their si^ification^ 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. Quality ; as, bonus , good ; albus, white. 

2. Quantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time; as, an»wM5, yearly ; Ac5^cr»M5, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, altus, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. ^ 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals, 

8. Possession ; as, hertUs, a master's ; peUemu^, ot z THtoer. 
. These are called posscsst»c5. 

I 7"^ 9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arplnum. . 
V\ I These are called patrials, 

J 10. Part ; as, uUus, any one ; alter, another. These are call* 

ed partitives. 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great? ^uaZt5, of what 
kind 1 These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter-, 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, pdrvulus, from parvus, small ; miseUus^ 
from miser, miserable. These are called diminutives, 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi' 
catives. 

^ DECLENSION OF AmJECTIVES. 

/ ^ 105. Adjectives are decline<l ike substantives, and are 
either of tho first and second declensv n, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES 



OF THE FIRST 
DECLENSION. 



AND SECOND 



The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 
a fi>r the feminine, and into urn for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in «5 is declined like dondnus; that in er like geher^ or agerg 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like re^num, 

Rkm ARK. One adiective, satuTf -^ray -^rum^ ftiU^ ends in icr, and Um 
masculine is declinea like gener. 





1 


.Bonus, good. 




/ 




Singulcar. 




Masc. 


Fern. 


JVeuf. 


N. 


bo'-nus, 


bo-na, 


bo'-num, 


G. 


bo-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-ni. 


D. 


' bo'-no, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-no, 


Ac, 


bo'-num 


, bo'-nam, 


bo'-num, 


F. 


bo-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num. 


Ab 


. bo'-no. 


bo-ni. 


bo'-no. 


' 


• 


Plural. 




N. 


Ixy-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


G. 


. bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum,. 


bo-no'-rum, 


D. 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


Ac. 


bo'-nos, 


bo'-nas, t 


bo'-na. 


V. 


bo'-ni; 


bo'-nae, 


bo'-na, 


-Ab 


. bo'-riis. 


bo-nis. 


bo'-nis. 




In like manner decline 


AP-tuS) high. 


Fl'-daa, faithful. 


Lon'-^s, long. 


A-va'-ms, 


covetons. 


Im'-pro-bus, wicked. 


?\e''nuB,fuU. 


Be-ni^-nus, kind. 


In-i^-quiifl, unjust. 


Tac'-i-tus, sileii^. 


Like bonus are i 


also declined all participles in usy 




2. 


Tener, tender. 
Singular. 


f 


4. 


'Masc. 


Fern. 


J^evi. 


te'-ner, 


ten'-e-ra, 


ten'-e-nim. 


G. 


ten'-e-ri, 


ten'-e-rae, 


ten'-e-ri, 


i>. 


ten'-e-ro, 


ten'-e-rae, 


ten'-6-ro. 


Ac, 


ten'-e-rumj 


, ten'-e-rani, 


ten'-e-rum. 


V. 


tc'-ner, 


ten-c-ra, 


ten'-e-rum. 


Ab. 


tcn'-e-ro. 


ten'-e-ri. 


ten'-6-ro. 
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Plural 

N. ten'-c-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

G. ten-e-ro'-rum, ten-e-ra-nim, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. ten'-S-ris, ten'-e-ris, ten'-e-ris, 

Ac, ten'-e-ros, ten'-e-ras, ten'-e-ra, 

F. ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

Ab, ten'-e-ris. ten'-e-ris. ten'-e-ris. 

In like manner are declined 

As'-per, rough. Gib'-ber, crook-hacked. Mi'-ser, toretched. 
"Ex'-ier, foreign. La'-cer, torn. Pros'-per, prosperous. 

W'heT.free. Sa'-tur,>a. _/ 

So also semlfer, and the compounds of gero and fero; as, lantger, 
bearing wool ; oplferj bringing help. 

Note. Exter is scarcely used in the nominative singular mascu 
line. 

'J* 106, The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
§ in declension. 

Piger, slothful. 

/ Singular. 

Masc. Fern. J^evJt, 

N. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum. 

G. pi'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gri, 

D. pi-gro, pi'-grae, pi'-gro, 

Ac. pi'-grum, pi'-gram, pi'-grum, 

F. pi'-ger, pi'-gra, pi'-grum, 
Ah. pi'-gro. pi'-gra. pi'-gro. 

Plural. 

^' PJ'-gri, pi'-grae, pi'-gra, 

G. pi-gro'-rum, pi-gra'-rum, pi-gro'-rum, 
D. pi'-gris, pi'-gris, pi'-gris, 
Ac. pi'-gros, pi'-gras, pi'-gra, 

F. pi'-gri, pi'-graB, pi'-gra, 

Ah. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. pi'-gris. 

In like manner decline 

^'-ger, sick. Ma'-cer, lean. Sca'-ber, rmigh. 

A'-ter, hUick. Ni'-ger, black. Si-nis'-ter, left. 

Cie'-heTyfrequent. YuV-cher Jair. Te'-ter^ foul. 

Gla'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. Va'-Ier, crahy 

ln''t&'ger, entire. Sa'-cer, sacred. / 

Dexter, right, has -«r«, 'trum, or -Ura, -tirum. 
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r ^1 OT« Six adjectives in us, and three in er, bare their 

genitive singular in ius, and the dative in t, in all the genders :— 

Alius, another. Totus, wheiU. Alter, -tilra, -timm, the atkar. 
Nullus, no one. Ullus, any. Uter, -tra, -tram, which of UU fiM. 

Solus, alom. Unus, on«. Neuter, -tra, -tmm, meithar. 

To these may be added tbe other compounds of uter, — ^namely, mitrfUMf 
each ; utercumque, utertibeij and uiertnsy which of the two you please ; jpn. 
titriusquey &c. ; — also, alterHter, one of two ; gen. aUerutnuSf and soaietuiiei 
aUerius utriu8\ dat aUeriUri. So o^tentfer^iM. 



/ 







EIXABIPLE. 








Singular. 


« 


^ 


Masc. 


Fern. 


AM. 


JV. 


u'-nu8, 


u'-na. 


u'-nuniy 


6?. 


u-ni'-us,* 


' u-ni'-us, 


u-nl'-u8y 


D. 


u-ni, 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni. 


Ac. 


u-num, 


u'-nam, 


u'-num. 


V. 


u'-ne. 


u'-na, 


u'-num, 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-nd. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus, / 

Rkmark 1. AUus has aiiud. in the nominative aingnlar neuter, and 
in the genitiye aZiic5, contracted for aiHus. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient authon, fi>rm their genitive and 
dative regularly, like bonus, tener, or piger. 

J ADJECTIVES OP THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others , 
only one. / 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; u, fern. ; 
and 6, neut. ; and are thus declined :-* 





Acer 

1 


f sharp. 




A 




Singular. 




/ 


Masc. 




Fern. 


AM. 


N. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 


G. 


a'-cris, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cris, 


D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 


Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre. 


V. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris. 


a'-cre. 


Ah. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



*See $15. 
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Phral, 



N. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


G. 


a-ori-um. 


a'-cri-um. 


a'-cri-um, 


D. 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac'-rl-bus, 


Ac. 


a'-cres. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


V. 


a-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


Ab. 


ac'-ri-bus. 


ac-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 



la like manner are declined the following only : — 

Al'4l-eer, cheerful. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-yes'-ter, woody. 

Cnmr^peaf'XejjOf aplain. Fe-deB'-ter, on foot. Ter-res' -tRT, terrestrioL 
CeV'i-hetffanunts. Sa-la'-ber, wholesome, Vol'-Q-cer, winged. 

E-ques'-ter, eouestrian, J 

CeUTf swift, has celiriSf cdire; gen. celiris, &c. 

Remark 1. The nominative singular masculine sometimes ends In 
is, like the feminine ; as, salnber, or scdilhris. 
2. Volacerhas'ttm in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

/ ^ 109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular, Plural. 

M.^F, JV. M.^F. jr. 

N, mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G, mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G, mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

Z>. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-T-bus, mit'-T-bus, 

Ac, mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac, mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

V. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V, mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab, mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
AgM-lis, active, Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-G-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, short. For'-tis, brave. Mi-rab'-i-lis, wotiderfid. 

Cru-de'-lis, crud. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, all. 

TreSf three, is declined like the plural of mitis. / 

^ 110« All comparatives except j9/u5, more, are thus de- 



clined : — 



Mitior,* milder. 

Singular, 

/ M.^F, jr, 

iV. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

G. mit-i-o'-ris, mit-i-o'-ris, 

D. mit-i-6'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-6'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

Ab. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. 

* Pronounced niis/i'-€-uifi, 6ce, See $ 12. 
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Pbirai. 


• 


M. tr F. 


Jf. 


N. mit-i-o'-res. 


mitri-o'-ray 


O. mit-i-o'-rum, 


mit-i-o'-rum, 


Z>. mit-i-or'-i-buSy 


mit-i-or'-l-bufly 


Ac. mit^i-o'-res, 


mit-i-6'-ra, 


F. mit-i-o'-res, 


mit-i-6-ra, 


Ab. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 


mit^i-or'-I-bus. 
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In like manner decline 

A.V-fi'^T, higher. Fe-Wc'-i-oTf happier. Pra-den'-ti-or,iiiorijMii> 

Bre'-yi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. dent. 

Cro-de'-li-or, more cruel. Gra'-vi-or, heavier. U-be'-ri-or, more fertiU, 

Dul'-ci-or, sweeter. 

Plus, tnorCf is thus declined : — 
Singular. Plural. 

JV. M.^'F. jr. 

JV. plus, JV*. plu'-res, plu'-ra,rar0/ypluria. 

G. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , D. plu'-ri-buB, plu'-ri-bus. 

.Ac. plus, ^c. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

M. . M. plu'-rl-bus. plu'-rl-bus. 

So,in the plural number only, complureSj a great many. / 

111. III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders^ 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 
They are thus declined : — 

Felix, happy. 

Singular. 



/% 





M.ifF. 


JV. 


N. 


feMix, 


feMix, 


G. 


fe-li'-cis, 


fe-li'-cis, 


D. 


fe-ir-ci, 


fe-li'tci, 


Ac. 


fe-ir-cem, 


feMix, 


V. 


feMix, 


feMix, 


Ab. 


fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

Plural. 


fe-li'-ce, or ci. 


N. 


fe-ll'-ces, 


fe-licM-a,f 


G. 


fe-lic'-i-um,t 


fe-lic'-i-um, 


D. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-lic'-i-bus, 


Ac. 


fe-li'-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a, 


V. 


fe-ir-ces, 


fe-licM-a, 


Ab. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-licM-bus. 



* SeneXf semsj old, had anciently serOcis or senicis. 

t Proiiouiiced/e-/w/t'-c-uw, &c. See $$ 10, Exc, and 7. 
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Prtesens, present. 

Singular. 
M. V F. JV. 

N. prffi'-sens, prse'-sens, 

G. prjB-sen'-tis, prae-sen'-tis, 

D. prae-sen'-ti, prae-sen'-li, 

Ac, prsB-sen'-tem, prse'-sens, 

V, prae'-sens, prae'-sens, 

Ah. prae-sen'-te, or ti. prae-sen -te, or ti 

Plural. 

N, pra&-8en'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a,* 

G. praB-sen'-ti-um, prae-sen'-ti-um, 

D. prae-sen'-ti-bus, prae-sen'-ti-bus, 

Ac. pra&-sen'-tes, prae-sen'-ti-a, 

F. prae-sen-tes, ' prae-sen'-ti-a, 

Ab. prae-sen'-ti-bus. prae-sen'-ti-bus. 

In like manner decline 

Au'-daz, -acis, hold. Par'-tT-ceps, -Ipi8,|>ar- Soa'-peB, -ItxB, Mfe. 

Com'-poSy-dtiSyTTUu^erqf. ticipaiU. Sup'-plex, -Icia, 

Fe'-rox, -ociSjjKcrcc. Prse'-pes, -€tis, swift, puant. 

In'-genB, -lis, huge. So'-lers, -tis, shrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prasens./ 

Rules por the Obliq,ue CasiJs op Adjectives op the 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^112. Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 

Of those in es, 

Some have Stis ; as, hebes, dull ; perpesj perpetual ; praxes, swifl ; and 

teres f slender ; — {LocitpleSj rich, has etis ;) — 
Some Itis; as, dives y rich ; sospesy safe ; and supersteSf surviving ; — 
Some Idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses^ sluggish. [&m* 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes ^ three-footed, hB.y e pSdis.Pubes, hastw- 

CompoSf master of, and impoSf unable, have dtis. 

FemoXy lasting all night, has noctis. 

CaUbsy unmarried, has Ibis; irUercuSy intercutaneous, iitis. 

Those in cepSy compounds of caputy have cipUis; as, ancepsy doubtfal; 
pracepsy headlong. 

Those in cors, compounds of cor y have cordis ; as, concarSy agreeing. 

* Pronounced pre-sen'-she'at &c. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ ^113* 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always i in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ia, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus^ old, and 
vber. fertile, have a and um, 

/ 

EEceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive Plural, 

^ 114. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
smgular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, tuxhbodied. Impttbes, heardUsM. Sospes, safe, 

Bipeft, two-footed. JuvSnis, young. SupersteB, surviving. 

Ceelebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor. Tricorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of. Princeps, c&t«f. Tricuspii, three-forked. 

Discdlor, particolored. Puber, or -eSffull-grovm. Tripes, three-footed. 

Impos, unable. Senez, old, 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, vnnffed. Dives, rich. QnadrQ pie x,/<mr/bZd. 

Artlfex, skilful. Deg^ner, degenerate. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, unequal. Triceps, three-headed. 

Compar, eqtutl. Inops, poor. Vigil, watchful, 

Dispar, unequal, Prsepes, 510^. 

To these may be added toeiiples, rich ; sons, guilty ; and insonSf inno- 
cent ; which have um or ium in the genitive plural. Vol&cerj winged, 
though its ablative is in i, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Memor, mindful ; immimorf unmindful ; pary equal ; and uber^ fertile, 
have i only in the abl&tive ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension^ 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis or iSf instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionally joined to a 
neuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following * — • 

6 

\ 
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Bicorpor, Degfiner, Inops, Memor, Redux, Supplex, 

Bipesy Dives, Insons, Pauper, Senex, Tricorpor, 

Caelebfl, Impos, Invitus, Partlceps, Sons, Vigil. 

Consors, Impabes, Juy£nis, Frinceps, Sospes, 

Compos, Industrius, Locflples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

Victrix and tiUriz are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in tlie 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in tor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConcdloTf dests^ fcebeSj perpes, reseSj teres, versicdlor, 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are frugi, temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient ; 
semis, half; Uie plurals aliquot, tot, quot, totldem, quotqtiot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from qtuUuor to centum inclusive, ana also mUle. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Bilicem, ace. ; douhly-tissued. — pi. pliires, -a, rwm., ace. ; -ium. 

Cetera, cetSrum, theresty wants the gen.; \h\xs, dot., ahl. § 110. 

nom. sing. masc. Potis, noin. sing, and pi., all gcn- 

Decemplicem, ace. ; tenfold, ders ; able. 

Exspes, nom.. ; hopeless. Pote, nom. sing., for potest ; possible. 

Inquies, nom.; -etem, ace. ; -ete, ahl. ; Septemplicis,^cn. ; -ce, abl. ; seven- 

restless. fold. 

Mactus, and macte, rumt.; macte, Siremps, nom.; sirempse, abl.; a- 

acc. ; increased; — macti, and like. 

mactaB, 7iom. pi. , Tantundem, norm., ace. ; tantidem, 

Necesse, and necessum, lunn., ace; gen.; so much. 

necessary. Trilicem, aec; trebly-tissued; tri- 

Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen. ; m4rre ; lices, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

^ 116« The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Accllvis, and -us, r, ascending. Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 

Auxilisris, and -ius, auxiliary. PrsBcox, -cfiquis, and -c6quus, early 
BijQffis, and -us, two-yoked. ripe. 

DecHvis, and -us, r, descending, Proclivis, and -us, r, inclined doton 
Exanirais, and -us, r, lifeless. wards. 

Hil^lris, and -us, cheeifuL. QuadrijQgis, and -us, four-yoked. 

Imbecillis, r, aiid -us, weak, \less, Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive. 

Imptlbes, and -is, -is or -iris, beard- Semiermis, and -us, fudf-armed. 

Inerniis, and -us, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep, 

Infrenis, and -us, unbridled. Sinsularis, and -ius, single. 

Inquies, and -etus, restless. Sublimis, and -us, r, high. 

Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughable. Unanlmis, r, and -us, unanimous. 

Multijages, r, and -i (plur.), many- Yiolens, r, and -lentus, violent, 
yoked. 

To the a1:)ove may be added some adjectives in er and is ; as, salnoer and 
briSf cdiHer and -oris 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



/<^117« Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinal^ Ordinal^ and DisiribtUive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which 
* How many?' They are, 

/ 



Uniu, 

Duo, 

Tres, 

QuatnoTi 

Quinque, 

Sex, 

Septem, 

Octo, 

Novem, 

Decern y ^ 

UndScim, 

Daodgcim, 

Tredteim, ♦ 

QoatuordSciniy 

QuindScim, 

Sedecim, or sezdScim, 

Septendgcim, 

Octodficim, 

NovendScim, 

Viginti, 

Viginti unusy or *> 

unus et vigintiy y 
Viffinti duo, or > 

duo et viginti, Slc. y 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
Quinquaginta, 
Sexaginta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaglnta, 
Centum, 
A^ntum unus^ or 

centum et unus, &c 
Ducenti, -ib, -a, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Quingenti, 
Sexcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Octingenti, 
Nongenti, 
MiUe, 



.! 



one* 

tlDC, 

three, 

four. 

five. 

six. 

seven* 

eierkt* 

nine. 

ten. 

eleven. 

twelve. 

thirteen. 

fourteen, 

fifteen. 

sixteen. 

seventeen. 

eighteen. 

nineteen. 

twenty. 

twentjf-one, 

twenty'two. 

thirty, 
forty. 

fifty- 

sixty, 
seventy, 
eighty. 
ninety, 
a hundred. 

a hundred and one. 

tuw hundred. 

three hundred, 
four hundred, 
five hundred. 

six hundred. 

seven hundred. 

eiffht hundred. 

nine hundred. 

a thousand. 



answer the question 

/ 

I. 

II. 

III. 

nil. or IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

vim. or IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

Xlll. 

XIIIl. or XIV 

XV. 

XVI. 

XVII. 

XVIII. 

XVIIII. or XIX. 

XX. 

XXI. 

XXII. 

XXX. 

XXXX. or XL. 

L. 

LX. 

LXX. 

LXXX 

LXXXX. or XC. 

CI. 

cc. 
ccc. 
cccc. 



ID, or D. 

IOC, or DC 

lOCC, or DCC. 

lOCCC, or DCCC. 

lOCCCC, or DCCCC. 

CID, or M. 
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^i?8 mille; '^ } *^ thousand. CIDCID, or MM. 

Quinque millia or > . thousand. 100. 

quinqmes mille, J '' «w«*w«i.. ^.^k/. 

Decern millia, or > -^ ^r j r^i-»T^/% 

deciesmiUe, J <« <A<m«mA CCIOO. 

*^rq^S.SiS;'^U, } My tW„4 1000. 

^,^nTe .t/fe'^ ] ' *»~''«' '*'^'«'- CCCIOOO. 

Remarks. 

^ 118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined j 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension ofunus and tres, see ^^ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 



. M. F. JV. 

/ JV. du'-o, du'-DB, du'-o, 

G. du-6'-rum, du-a'-rum, du-e'-ruiii, 

D, du-o'-busy du-a'-buB, du-o'-bus, 

jtfc. du'-os, or du'-o, du'-as, du'-o, 

V, du'-o, du'-BB, du'-o, 

M, du-e'-bus. du-a'-bus. du-o'-bus./ 

Dudruniy dudrum, are often contracted into duUmy especialljr when 
joined with millium. 

^mbOf both, is declined like duo, 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and mille, are used in 

the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castra^ one 
•amp ; utub (tdes, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una veetimeniaj one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et tres^ decern et seXf decern et sep- 
Uniy decern et octo ; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, unus et vigintij or viginJtz unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum, ei unus, 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex^ or trecenti et sexaginta sex. Et is 
nfiver twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
Irequent uian the additive form ; aa, duodeviginti, two from twenty ; un* 
deviginti, one from twenty ; duodetrigijitaf undetriginJta, &c. Neither vn 
(uniu) nor dua can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
■mall cardmal numbers ; as, his sex, for duodidm ; bis centum for ducenii 
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Numbers above a hundred thousand are alwava ezpreised in thia way ; 
as, decies centum mUUa; but the cardinal numben after the adyerba are 
sometimes omitted ; ns, dedea etnUna, i. e. mUUa ; tUeutf i. e. centum 

mUUa. 

6. MUU is used either as a substantiTe or an adieetiye. 

When taken substantiyely, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural , has miUia, mUliumf miUibuSf Sue. ; as, iiuBs Aomlmfm, a 
thousand men ; duo mUUa lufminunif two thousand men, Sue. When 
mUU is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the precedixig examples, unless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, habuit tria milUa trccentos milUes. 

As an adjective, mi^Ze is plural only, and indeclinable ; nafVuUekomXneMf 
a thousand men ; Ins mille hominlbuSf with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. 1. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called Kuineral Letters. I. denotes one; V.five; X. ten; h. fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signi- 
fies two ; III. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, &c. 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes away what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
afler, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to ID makes its value ten times greater ; thus, lOO 
maaksfive thousand; and 1000 y fifty thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CID, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCIOD denotes ten thou- 
sand ; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, praceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a lar^r number, they did it by repetition ; tlius, 
CCCIOOO, CuCIOOO, signified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, III. demotes three thousand; X., 
ten thousand, 

/•^ 119. II. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuli, one by 
one, or each ; bini, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have, 
um for ormn in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs :^ 

6* 
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L 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16, 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
^22. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

500. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 



Ordinal, 

Primus, first 

Secundus, seamdj &c, 

Tertius. 

Quartus. 

Quintus. 

Sextus. 

Septimus. 

OcUyus. 

Nonus. 

DecTmus. 

Undeclmus. 

DuodecimuB. 

Tertius declmus. 

Quartus declmus. 

Quintus declmus. 

Sextus declmus. 

Septimus declmus. 

Octavus declmus. 

Nonus declmus. 



C VicesTmus, or ) 
( vigesimus. ) 

Vices! mus primus. 

Yicesimus secunduB. 
C TricesTmus, or > 
( tri^esimus. ) 

Quadra^simus. 

Quinquageslmus. 

SexagesTmus. 

SeptuagesTmus. 

Octogesimus. 

Nonagesimus. 

CentesTmus. 

Ducentesimus. 

Trecentesimus. 

Quadringenteslmus. } 

Quingentesimus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

SeptingentesTmus. 

Octingentejimus. 

Nongentesimus. 



1000. Milleslmus. 
8000. Bis milleslmus. 



Distnbutive. 

Sin^li. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini 

Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

OctOni. 

Noyeni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni 

Octoni deni. 

Noveni deni. 

Vic€ni. 

YicSni singCili. 
Viceni bim. 

Tric€ni. 

Quadrageni. 

Quinquafffini. 

Sexageni. 

Septuaggni. 

Octoggni. 

Nonageni. 

Cent£ni. 

Duceni. 

Trecsni, or trecenteni. 

Quadringeniy or > 

quadringentSni. ) 
Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nonageni. 
Milleni, or ) 

sin^la millia. y 
Bis milleni, or ) 

bina oullia. 5 



J^Cumeral Adoerh 

Semel, once. 
Bis, tioice. 
Ter, thrice. 

Quiniuiesy &c. 

Sex^. 

Sepues. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodeciei. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et yiciesj. 
Bis et yicieS| &2 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Qumquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noninorenties 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



Remarks. 

y 1 2U. 1 . Instead of primtts, prior is used, if two only are spoken 
of. ^Uer is often used for secujulus, 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first 
without et ; as, tertius dedimus ; — sometimes the larger, with or without et ; 
as, declmus et tertius, or declmus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c., are often expressed by «nii# et mce^mus 
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wau et trieetfUnuB, Ac.; and twenty-fleeond, Ae., by d«#, or mUtr tt ttesfl- 
fftttf, &c., in whicu 4«0 is not chansed. In the otoer oompoiuid norabeiiy 
the larger precedes without et, or toe smaller with «( ; My mcisiiMtf fiMT- 
l3tf , or quArtu3 et viceAmus. 

For eighteenth, dx., to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, &«., to fiflj- 
ninth, duodemcesimuSf dkc., and undeneannuUf &c., are often used. 

3. In the distributiyes, eighteen, thfrty-eiffht^ forty-eight, and ninetees 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by duedemUiUf dee., and uuiniei wi^ 
&c. 

4. Distributiyes are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal nnmben; 
as, Hna spicUUij two darts. So likewise m prose, with noons that want the 
singular ; as, hinanuptuEy two weddings. 

The sin^ar of some distributiyes is used in the sense of a mnltlplieap 
tiye ; as, bmus, twofold. So UmuSf qubmSy sepUfiuM. 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, tktodetricUs and im^s- 
fuadragies are found. 

/ ^121« To the preceding classes maybe added the ihl- 

lowing : — 

1. MuUiplicativeSy which denote how many fold. They all 
end inplex, and are declined likefelix; as, 

Simplex, sin^. Quadri&plez, /ovr/bU. 

DuplejLy twofold, or dcuhle. QuincapleXyjIve/oZii. 

Triplex, threefold, Centftplex, a hvMdrtdfM. 

/2. Proportionals, which denote how many times one thing ia 
greater than another ^as, duplus, twice as great; triplus, quad' 
rupbis, octuplus, decuplus. They are declined like bonus. 

/3. Temporals, which denote time/ as, bimus, two years old; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, dtc. 

/ 4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; aa, 
bincarius, of two parts ; temarius, dtc. 

/ 5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many yquotus, of what num- 
ber 1 quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, totidem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with qitot, are indeclinable ; toties, so oflen ; aliquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

/^ 122« Adjectives may be divided into two classes — those 

which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable 

quality or limitation. y 

Thus, bonus, good, alius, high,, and opdcus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneus, brazen, tnplex, threefold, and diumus, daily, do not 
admit of different degrees in tneir signification. 
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) The relations of inferiority^ equality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minus, less, and minimiy least ; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucunduSf less pleasant; minimk jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective ; as, difficilis, difficult ; subdijictlis, somewhat 
difficult. 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; tsque 
followed by ac, Slc. ; as, hehes tsque ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. I 

/ ^123. The relation of superiority, to which akme the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pra prefixed to adjectives, and by difierent adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxwie, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority./' 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, alius, high ; mitis, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, aliior, higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest; as, altissmus, highest; mitissimus, mildest. / 

Revmrl^s. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at difTerent times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in different 
degrees ; as, e^t sapiciUior quam olim fu.it, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doctior qvAm sajnentior, he is more 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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^ Maflc FeoL Neat 

/ ^124. The ter minatioQal ) . . . ^ 

comparative ends in i *^* ***'* •** • 

the terminational superlative in issimus^ isHnta, isdMumL 

These terminations are added to the root of the positiTe ; w^ 
alius, aitior, o&issimus; high, higher, highest 
mi^is, mitloT, mt/issimus; mild, raUder, mildest 

feUx, gen,felicis,feUciw,feiiciB^mvL8 ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear. Cle'-meii8,^eii. -tis, mercM. 

CtJ'ptLx., capadous. Crn-dB'-hs^ cruel. In'^n^gen.-^, JmggUL §81. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

/ ^ 125. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
rimus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. ocris ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, acemmus. / 

In like manner pateper, pauperHmus, Vetus has a limilar saperlaidWi 
foeterflfimsy as if from veter. 

2. Seven adjectives in Us form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

facilllmus, ^^f9* 

dlfiicillimus, difeulL 

cracilllmiui, Jaidtt. 

hurailllm«fl, Imo. 

imbecilllmua, weak. 

similllmusi Wu, 

diflsimillimus, wdika. y 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 

superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

/ Beneflcaa, beneficentior, beneficentissTmas, hew^fiem^ 

Honoriflcus, honorificentior, honorificentisslmiis, kmiarahU, 

Magnifieus, magnificentior, raagnifieentisslmiu, mlendid. 

MunifTcus, munificentior, munificentisslmus, uberal. 

Maleficus, malefieentissimua, kurtful./ 

Adjectives in dicens and volcns form their comparatives and superlatives 
regoiariy ; but instead of those positives, forms in dieus and votuM ava 
more common ; as, 

fienevdlensy or benevdlus, benevolentior, benevolentisslmos, henunaUnd. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super* 
latives : — 

' Dexter, dexterior, dextfmus, right. 

Ext£ra, (/em.) exterior, extlmus, or extremus, otOwaird. i 



/FacTUs, 


facilior, 


Difficilis, 


difficilior, 


Gracilis, 


gracilior, 
numilior, 


Humilis, 


Imbecillis, 


imbecillior, 


Si mi lis, 


simiiior, 


Disaimilis, 


dissimilior, 
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Postera, (fern.) posterior, postremus, or postCUnaSi hind. 

Inf^rus, inferior, inflmu8| or imuB, law. 

Sup^rus, superior, Buprgmus, or suinmiis, high. § 

The nominative singular of postira does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of exUra wants good authority. 

/ 6. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 

Bonus, meUor, optimus, food, httUr, best. 

Mains, pejor, pessimus, oad, iDorsCf worst. 

Magnus, major, maximus, great, greater, greatesL 

Parvus, minor, minimus, little, less, least. 

Multus, plurimus, ^ 

Multa, plurima, > much, more, most 

Multum, plus,* plurlmum, 3 

Nequam, nequior, nequissimus, wortJdess. 

Frugi, frugalior, frugal isslmus, frugal. / 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives from ohsolete adjee* 
tives, except magnus, whose regular forms are contracted. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
/ ^ 126* 1. Seven adjectives want the positive : — 

Citerior, citlmus, nearer. Prior, piimus,/orm«r. 

Deterior, deterrimus, worse. Propior, prozimus, nearer., 

Interior, intimus, inner. Ulterior, ultlmus, jl^TtAer. 
Ocior, ocisslmus, swifter. 

2. Eight want the terminational conoparative : — 

Consnltus, eonsultissTmus, skilful. Par, parisslmus, eptal. 

Falsus, falsissimuSy/aZ^e. Persuasus, persuasisstmttm (Be» 
IncIjMus, inclytissimus, refiovmed. tet), persuaded. 

invictus, invictissimus, invincible. Sacer, sacerrimus, saered. 
Meritus, meritissimus (rarely used), 
deserving. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

Apricus, apricissTmus, sunny. Fidus, fidi8sTmQs,/aiti/uZ. 

Bellus, bellis8imu8,^7i«. Invltus, invitissTmus, untoilUng. 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novissTmus, new. 

Diversos, diversissimus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 

Adolescens, adolescentior, ^ . „ rr I'^'^y ingentior, great, 

JuvSnis, junior, j ^ '^ • Licens, licentior, extravmgani. 

Al^cer, alacrior, active. Longinquus, longinquior, distanL 

Coecus, coecior, blind. Opimus, opimior, rich. 

Diuturnus, diuturnior, lasting Proclivis, proclivior, ) tJidined 

JejQnus, jejunior,/ttrtin^. Pronus, pronior, ydoumwards 

Infinltus, infinitior, unlimited. sequior, worse. / 

* See $ 110. 
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Propinqniu, pxopinquior, neighbor' Senex, teDior, M. 

tng. Silvester, or silTeftru, lilTeflrior 
Salutarisy salatarior, salutary. voody. 

Satis, sufficient / satius, pr^eraUe, Sinister, sinisterior, l^ 

Satur, saturior,,/WZ. Supinus, supinior, lying on the back. 

The superlatiye ofjuvinis and adolescens is supplied by Ttdnimus natUy " 
youngest ; and that of scmx by masAmus natUj oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in iUs, aUSf and HUSf and many in Aiut, iviSf and 
inipats, have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, iwusy inua, orusy most in ivus^ luid those in 
us after a vowel (except quus^. Tet assiduus^ egregius, exigttusy viue^ 
strenuus, ^LnA vacuus, are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

{b.) The following — almuSy ealvuSf canus, cicuTf clauduSj dcglner, ddirus 
dispar, egenusy imparj inviduSy laceTy memor^ miruSj pradituSf prtecoZy ru- 
disj salvus, sospes^ vulgaris, and some others. 

/§ 12T. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxhnej most; as, idoneus, fit; magis idoneusy maxtme idoneus./ 

Vcdde, imprimis J apprirHe, admodum, &c., and the prepositions 
prm and ptr, and sometimes ^crg^i/aw, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a* high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing ctiam^ 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by ' 
prefixing longe, or multd, much, far ; as, longe nohilisslmus , 
longe melior ; iter multofacilius, multo maxima pars, 
/ Qud?n before the superlative renders it more emj^hatic ; as, 
qudm doctisstmus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrime, as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prce, ante, prceter, or supra, is some- 
times used ; as, prcB nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we ; ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulcherrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum^ somnus, gero, hndfero, and 
many others. 



/ 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES 

^128. Derivatiye adjectives are formed chiefly from 
noons, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the mar 
lerial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus ,^ goklen ; argenteus, 
of sihrer ; h'gneus, wooden ; pitreus, of glass ; from aurum, 
argentunif &c. 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamaniinus, of adamant ; cedHnus, of cedar ; from addmas 
and cedrus. 

The termination eiJts is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, AchiUeiss, of Achilles ; Sophocleus, &.c. 

2. The terminations dlis, drisy His, atilis, icius, tcus, ius, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to; as^ capitdlisy relating to 
the life ; from caput. 

BocinnUidliSyr»galis ^ ApMinaris, eonsitldrisjpopuldris; civilh, hostilis, 
juvenilis; ofuafdiSyfiwoiatMis; tribuniciuSfpatricitis; beUlctts, dvlais, Gar- 
manlcus ; accusatoriuSj .impercUorius, regius ; canlnus, equlnua, ferinus ; 
from comitia, rez, Apollo, consid, pop^luSy civisy &c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from hostis and puer. 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation ; as, argentarius, a silversmith ; from argentum ; — 
coriarius, statjuarius; from cerium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are jn'Ofierly substantives. 

4. The terminations esus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animesus, fuilof courage ;yraM^2«/en^t«5, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vin&sus, turbulentus, 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called awplificativea. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man- 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dnkis and durus. So lentHhis, misellus, pat' 
villus, &c. See % 100, 3, and % 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, %nus, as, and anus, denoting of a^ 
belonging to such places. 
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Thas from AtJUiuB is formed Mketdenns^ Athenian ; from Csjumb, Gs»- 
nensis. In lilce manner, fh>m cattra and etrcitf come cmatretms^ cireensis. 

Those in inus are formed fh»m names of places ending in ia and mm; 
UyJlricia,Ariciniis ; CawUum, Caudlma; CayitoUum^ Capitolinus; Latimmf 
Latimu. Some names of towns, of GreelL origin, with other terminations, 
also form ad}ectives in inus ; as, TaretUum^ 'RrentMius. 

Most of those mas 9xe formed from nouns in um ; some from nouns ia 
<t ; ^j Arpinum, Arplnas ; Capena, Capenaa. 

Those in dntis are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, AlhOf AibAnuM ; Roma, RomAnuB ; 
CuTiuBj Cumdnus; Tkeba^ Thebanus ;'-'fonSj fontd«us ; nunv, numUamM ; 
wrhSf vrbanus. 

Adjectives with the termination anus are also formed firom 
Dames of men ; as, SuUa^ Sulldnus; TulliuSy Tullidnus, 

Ntones of towns in polis form adjectives in poUtdnus ; as, 
NeapoliSj Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
RhoduSf Rhodius ; Lacedannon^ Laced(Bmonius ; — but those in 
a form them in cbus ; as, Larissa, Lariss<Bus ; Smyrna^ Smyr^ 

fUBUS, 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
Douns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify wearing or furnished with ; as, 

aldtus, winged ; barbatuSy bearded ) gaUatus, helmeted ; auntuSy long- 
eared; turrituSy turreted; comHtus, horned; from ala, barbay gaUa^ 
taais, &c. 

^ 1 29« II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination hundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundtLSf morihtnduSy from erroy morior, and equivalent to errans, 
fnoriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, gratula- 
hindtiSy full of conffratulations ; lacrimahundtiSy weeping profusefy. 

Most verbals in oundiis are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, rubitundiiSf 
vereeunduSf from rubeo and vereer. 

2. The termination tdus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

d'gldus, cold ; eatidus, warm ; madldus, moist ; rapldtis, rapid ; from 
<dgeoj ctileOy nutdeOy rapio. 

3. The termination btliSy added to the root of a verb, with 

its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as, 

amabiliSf worthy to be loved ; credlbUiSy deserving credit ; plaeabilisj easy 
to be appeased ; from amOj crcdoy placo. 

7 
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In adjectiYef of this foim, derived from verbs of the third conjugatioD 
the connecting vowel is t ; tometimeB also in those from verbs of the second 
conjugation, t is used instead of e ; as, horribUisj UrrMiSf from horrto 
via terreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into t; nafftexibiliSf eoctilllis, gensibiUsy ftomfiuto (JLexu), &c. 

4. The termination UiSy added either to the first root of a 
rerb, or to *the third root, afler u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as. 

agiUSf active ; fiezMis, easv to be bent ; ductHliSf ductile ; sutiUs^ sewed ; 
eocHliSy baked ; fertUiSf fertile ; from agOy &c. 

5. The termination icius or itiuSy added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as fictitiusy 
feigned ; conductitiuSy to be hired ; supposiiitiuSy substituted, 
&om ^ngo {Jictu), &c. 

6. The termination az, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audaxy audacious ; /o- 
guax, talkative ; rapazy rapacious ; from audeOy loquor, rapio, 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverhials ; as, crastvnuSf of to-morrow ; Jwdiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and Iwdie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be cviWed pr^ositioncds ; as, contrariuSy contrary, from contra; 
posterns, subsequent, from post. 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, capripeSy goat-footed— of caper and 
pes ; ignicomuSy having fiery hair — of ignis and coma, 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivdgusy wandering in 
the night — of noz and vagus, 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, corntger, bearing horns— of 
comu and gero ; letifeVy bringing death — of letum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidicus, ignivomuSy lucifuguSy pariiceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, cBqucsvus, of the same 
age^-of (Bquus and (Bvum ; celeripeSy swift-footed— of celer and 
pes. So centimdnus, decennis, magnanimuSy misericors^ unau' 
tmis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemtnus, having a hun 
dred arms ; multicdvuSy having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, breviUfquens, speaking 
iriefly^-of brevis and loquor; magniftcuSf magnificent— of mag^ 
ttus Rnd facto, 

'^ Of an adjective and a termination; as, guaUseunquef 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noon 
or adjective, it usually ends in I. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, magnanim i— of am^- 
n*'^ and antmus. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, hicorpor^ two-bodied— of bii 
and corpus, 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, mcdtfidus, unfaith* 
fill ; maJesdnuSf insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, bauftcus, beneficent—of 
bene Sindfacio; nuUevolus, malevolent — of nude and vda. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, omens, mad— of a and 
mens. So censors, decolor, deformis, implums, inermis, 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, conedvus^ con- 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So improvUdus, percdrus, prdB^es^ 
subcLlbtdus, 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus^ continual-H>f 
con and teneo; inscius, ignorant—of in and scio. Sopracipuus, 
promiscttus, superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a preposition, its final eonsonmnt is 
¥>metiiDes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it ; as, impruien» 
of in and prudms. 

PRONOUNS. 

/ <§> 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
cf a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — ^ 

£go, f. Hie, this or Ae. Sans, hi9, lum, itM^ Am. 

Til, thou. Is, that or he. Cujns ? wAose / 

Sui, of himself, Sue. Quis ? toho 7 Nosier, our. 

nie, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, jfour. 

Ipse, himself Mens, my. Nostras, of our eounbrf. 

Iste, that or he. Tuus, thy. Cnjas? of what country f , 

/ Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are subst9.ntives ; the re- 
maining fifleen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives.^ 

Ego and ta arc a species of api>ellative8 of general application. Ego is 
used by a speaker, to designate himself; ^, to designate the person wnoia 
be addresses. Ego is of me first person, tu of the second. 
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Sui is also a general appellative, of the tliird person, and has always a 
reflexive siffniiication. The oblique cases of ego aiid tu are also used re- 
flexively, wnen the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean* 
ing of substantives ; and tliey are pronouns, oecause, like substantive 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
stances. 

Meus, tuus, anus J noster, vesteTj and nostras, have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, meus, noster, and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

/^ 133« The substantive pronouns are thus declined >— 

Singular. 
N. e'-go, I. tu, thou. 

G. mc-i, of n.. tu'-i. of tkee. { ^^,^'^' *^ 

D. mi'-hi, to me. tib'-i,* to thee, sih'-i* to himself, Sic 

iicine, me. te, t?iee, se, himself, &c. 

V. tu, O thou. 

Ab. me, vfith me. te, foith thee. se, tcith himself, &c. 

PlureU. 
N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. 



/^ (nos'-trum > /. ves'-trum or ) ^z*.,.,, ,. /. ,, , 

^- \ or no8'-tri, I "f"^' ves'-tri, \ "f^'^' '" -'' "f '*««*«fo« 

D. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to yon. sib'-i, to themselves. 

Ac. nos, us, vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. ' vos, O ye or you. 

Ab. no'-bis, unth us. vo'-bis, with you. se, with themselves. . 

RemarJcs. 

1. Mihi is very rarely contracted into mi. So min* for nUkine, Pen. 

2. The syllable m«t is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse ; as, egdnut, 1 myself; 

• See $ 18, 2. 
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mUdmet ipsi, for mjielf. It is not annexed, howeyer, to tlie genitiyef plan], 
nor to te in the nomuu^ ^e or voeative. In theie oawi of fit. tiitc ot 
tutimet IB used. In the aco^wtiye and ablative, teie m the nngular, and 
S€se in both numbers, are employed intensiyely. MepU, wud^ and Ui^ €ot 
me and te, and tis for fta, occur in the comic wnten. 

3. J^tostrum and vestrCLm are ^ntracted from nostrifrwmf muirdnaiif and 
vestrffrum, vestrdrum, 

4. The preposition cum is affize<i to the ablatiyes of thiBse pnuMmns fat 
both numbers ; as, imeeumf nobiseum^ dus. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

/^134. Adjective pronouns may be divided intotht 
following classes '.--^emonsiratwe^ intensive, relaiivef inier^ 
rogative, indefinite^ possessivey and patrial^ 

Mots. Some prononns belong to two of these daasei. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

/ Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. / 

/ They are iUe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, cjid are 
thus declined : — 



^. ilMe, 



Singular. 

M. F. JV. 

UMa, UMud, 

G. U-ir-u8,» U-li'-us, il-Ii'-us, 

D. il'-li, il'-li, UMi, 

Ae. ilMum, il'-lam, ilMud, 

V. 

Ah. ilMo. il'-ia. ir-lo. 



Singular, 

. M F. jsr. 

/N, hie, hffic, hoc, 

G. hu'-jus, hu-jus, hu'-jus, 

D, huic,t huic, huic, 

Ae. hunc, hanc, hoc, 

Ab. hoc. hac. hoc. 



Plural 

M. F. jv: 

il'-li, iiq©, ilMa, 

il-16'-rum, il-la'-rum, il-lo'-rum, 

il'-lis, il'-lis, UMis, 

ilMos, ilMas, il'-la, 



U'-lis. 


il'-lis. 


il'-lis. 


led like iUe. 


y^ s 




Phtrdl. 




M. 

hi, 

ho'-rum, 
his, 
hos. 


F. 

hs, 

ha'-rum, 
his, 
has. 


jsr. 

hffic, 
ho'-rum, 
'^his, 
hsec, 


his. 


his. 


his. / 



• See $ 15. 



t Pronounced Aifce. See §9. 
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Singular. 

^ M F. M 

N. is, e'-a, id, 

G. e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 

D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 

Ac. e'-um, e'-am, id, 

V. 



Ah e'-o. e'-4 e'-o. 



M. 

e-o'-rum, 



Plural 

F. 

e'-ae, 
e-a'-rum, 



e'-a, 



e-o'-rum. 



i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is 



e'-os, 



e'-as. 



e'-a, 



i'-is or e -is. i'-is or e -is. i'-is or e'-is. 



/ 



RemarJcs. 

1. Instead of lUe, oUtis was ancientlj used; whence cUi in Vireil. lUrnf 
iem.y for illius and iUt, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also htK for ha 
in Plautus and Terence. Eii for eij im for earn, and i&u« and 2{6tt9 for ii» 
occur in Plautus ; and e<e, fern., for «i^ and ed^i^j for tt5, in Cato. 

2. From «cr«, lo! and the accusative ofUlCj iste, and t5,are formed eeciU 
htm., eccUXam, eccUlud, eccum, eecamy &c., in both numbers. EeciUum is 
sometimes contracted into Mum. Eecaj nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. IsHc and iUic are compounded of iste hUy and iUe hie. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. They are more emphatic than iUs 
and iste. 



Jstic is thus declined : — 

SingtUar, 



M. 

JV. ist'-ic, 
^c. ist'-unC) 
jSb. isV-oc. 



F. Jf. 

ist'-sc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 

ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 

ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 



JV. 
^e 



.] 



M. 



PlurdL 
F, JV. 

istf-ee. 



IUic is declined in the same manner. 



/ 



4. Ctf intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hicj and 
rarelj to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujuseSf 
hoscBy hascty hisce ; iUacey istdcej ejusce, istaeeey Usee. When ne, interroga- 
tive, is also annexed, ee becomes ci ; as, hacdne, hoa&nt^hisdins ; istueelnt^ 
istacfAney istoscine ; iUlcdlney illanccine. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modiy the genitive of modus, is often annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujvsmddij or hujuscernddi, of this sort ; euju»- 
mddi, &c. 

/6. Dem is annexed to 25, forming idem, the same, which is 
thus declined : — 



/ 



JV. 

o. 

D. 
Ac. 
V. 
Ah. 



M. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus -dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-un'-dem, 

e^'-dem. 



SiiiguLar. 

F. 

e'-a-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-r-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

e-fl'-dem. 



JV. 

i'-dem, 
e-jus'-deoiy 
e-r'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e^-dem. 
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Jf. M'-dem, 
O. e-o-run'-dem. 
jy C e-is'-dem, or > 
' ( i-ifl'-dem, 3 
j8e, e-os'-dem, 
V. 



PiuraL 

F. 

e^B^-dem* 
e-«rnm'-dem, 
C e-is'-dem, or ) 
I i-is'-deniy ) 
e-as'-dem, 



^. C e-is'-dem, or ) C e-is'-dem, or \ 
-^^^ \ i-is'-dem. 5 \ i-ia'-dem. J 



e^-l-dem, 

e-o-mn'-dem, 
C e-ia'-dem, or 
\ i-u'-dem, 

e'-i-dem, 

C e-is'-dem, or 
( t-iB'-dem. ^ 



NoTB. In compound pronoiuuiy m befbie d is chtnged into m / M, mi^ 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

/ ^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic,^ 

To this class belong cp56, and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. %% 133^ % and 134, 4. 
Ipse, is thus declined : — 

P&irdf. 

Jtf. F. JV. 

ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa^ 



Singular, 

r M. F. JV. 

N. ip'-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D, ip-si, ip'-si, ip-si, 
Ac. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

V. • —• 

Ab. ip'-so. ip'-sa. ip -so. 



ip-s6'-rum, ip-sa'-rum, ip-so'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa. 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



/ 



Remarks. 



1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse^ 
tu ipse, Jupiter himself, &c. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipsissimus, his very self, are 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds tapst, eampst, and reapse, are contracted for ed ipsdf 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 



RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

% 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. , 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis' 

quiSf whoever. / 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are oflen relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They servo 
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Postfira, (fern.) posterior, postremus, or poBUlmaSi hind* 

Inf^rus, inferiori inf Imu8| or imuB, low. 

Sup^rus, superior, eupremus, or summusy higk,j 

The nominative singular of po9Ura does not occur in the masculine, 
and that of exUra wants good authority. 

f 5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 

Bonus, melior, optlmus, £oodj hdter, htst. 

Malus, pejor, pesslmus, oad^ worsen worst. 

Magnus, major, maximus, g^^ott greattTy greaUaL 

Parvus, minor, minimus, ItttZe, Zu;, ItasU 

Multus, plurlmus, ^ 

Multa, plurima, > mticA, morey moM 

Multum, plus,* plurlmum, j 

Nequam, nequior, nequissimus, loortldesf. 

Frugi, frugalior, frugal isslmus, frugal. I 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adj^ 
tives, except magntts, whose regular forms are contracted. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
/ ^ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 

Citerior, citlmus, rtearer. Prior, primus,ybrm«r. 

Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. Propior, prozimus, nearer^ 

Interior, intimus, inner. Ulterior, nliimuBj farther. 
Ocior, ocissimus, swifter. 

% Eight want the terminational comparative : — 

Consnltus, eonsultissTmus, skilftd. Par, parissimus, efual. 

Falsus, falsissimus,/aZ^e. Persuasus, persuasissTmum (Be» 
Inclj^tus, inclytissimus, renowned. ter), persuaded. 

invictus, invictisslmus, invineible. Sacer, sacerrimus, saered, 
Meritus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deserving. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

Apricus, apricisstmus, sunny. Fidus, fidissTmQs,/att&^. 

Bellus, bellis8imus,^7i«. Invitus, invitissTmus, umoilUng. 

Comis, comissimus, courteous. Novus, novissimus, new. 

Diversus, diversisstmus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative.: — 

Adolescens, adolescentior, > ,,^y-j^ Ingens, ingentior, great, 

JuvSnis, junior, ) Licens, licentior, extravagani. 

Al&cer, alacrior, active. Longinquus, longinquior, distant 

CoBCUs, CGBcior, blind. Opimus, opimior, rich. 

Diutumus, diuturnior, lasting Proclivis, proclivior, ) inclined 

JejQnus, jejunior,/<Mto*7i^. Pronus, pronior, ydounivjards 

Infinitus, infinitior, unlimited. sequior, worse, / 

« See ^ 110. 
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PropinqniUy pzopinquior, neighbor' Senex, teDior, M. 

tng, Silvester, or silTeftru, gilyeftrior 
Salutaris, salutarior, saltUarv. tooody. 

Satis, sufficUtU ; satius, pr^trahU. Sinisteri sinisterior. lift 

Satur, saturior,,/WZ. Supinos, eupinior, l}/ing on the hack. 

The superlative of Juvinis and adolescent is supplied bv minlnuu natu^ 
youngest ; and that of senex by maxlmus natu^ oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in ilia, dUsj and bUis, and many in dnus, iviSf and 
inqnuSy have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in Inindus, imuSj intiSf oms, most in ivus^ luid those in 
us after a vowel (except quusy Tet assiduus^ egregivSf exigtuis, vius^ 
slrenuuSj and vocums, are sometimes compared by change of termiiiatiou. 

(b.) The following — almuSf cdlmtSj caruiSj cictvr^ daudus, dcggnery dclirvs 
iispoTj eg€nus, impary inviduSf laceVj mem^rry miruSy praditus, pracoXf ru- 
dis, salvus, sosptSy vulgaris, and some others. 

/^ 12T. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magiSy more, and 
maxim^, most; as, idancus, fit; magis idotieus, maxime idoneus./ 

Vcdde, imprimis, apprime, adrnddufn, &c., and the prepositions 
prcB and per, and sometimes perquam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a»high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing cti(wi, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by ' 
prefixing longe, or multo, much, far ; as, longh nohilisslmus, 
longe mellor ; iter muUd facilius, multo maxima pars. 
/ Qudm before the superlative renders it more emj^hatic ; as, 
qudmdoctissimus, extremely learned ; qudm celcrrtme, as speedily y 
as possible. ' 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions pra, ante, pr<Bter, or supra, is some- 
times used; as, j>r« nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we; ante 
aUas pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as, 
ante alios pulchernmus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum^ somnus, gero, SLudfero, and 
many others. 
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INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



/ ^ 138. Indefinite pronouns are 
ject, in a general manner, without 
individual. They are / 

AlXqvdBj some one. Quisquam, anj^ (me. 

Siquis, \f any. Quispiam, some one, 

Nequis, lest any. Unusquisque, each, 
Quisque, every one, 

1. Altquis is thus declined : — 

SlfigulOT, 

M. 

nX'-l-qmBj 
al-i-CQ'-ju8, 
alM-cui, 
al^-i-quem. 



such as denote an ob- 
indicatlng a particular 

Quidam, a certain one 
Quilibet, ) any one you 
Quivis, 3 pl^o^^' 



/ 



G. 
D. 

Ac. 
V, 

Ah. 



F. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-ca'-jus, 
alM-cui, 
al'-i-quam, 



JV. 

G. 

D, 

Ac. 

V, 

Ab. 



al'-I-quo. 



M. 

al'-i-qui, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, * 
alM-quos, 



al'4-qu&. 

Plural* 

F. 

al'-I-qas, 
al-i-qua'-rum, 
a-liq'-Ui-bu8, 
al'-l-quasy 



al'-I-quod, or quid, 
al-i-ca'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 

al'-i-quo. 



JV. 
al'-T-qua, 
al-i-quo'-rmn, 
a-liq'-ui-bu8, 
al'-i-qua, 



a-liq'-ul-bus. a-liq'-ui-bus. a-liq'-ui-bus. y 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But thejr sometimes have qtuB in the nominative singular feminine. 

AVl^j siquif and Tiequif are found for aliquis, &c., and the ablatives aligm 
and siqui also occur. 

Allguidy siquid^ and n^mtidf like quidf are used substantively ; oRqitod, 
&c.y Uke qtiodf are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodquCf quidquej or quicque; 
qtdsquam has quidquam or quicquam; and quispiam nas quodpianij qtiidr 
piam, or qmppiam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qiuBpiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus unusquisquCy uniuseujusquey unumiquCf unumquemquCf &c. The 
neuter is unumquodquef or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. Quidaniy quiRbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, Except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Qttidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitive 
plural ; as, quendamy qtutrundam, &c. 

* Pronottnced a-lik'-toe-bus. See $$ 9, and 19« 4. 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

/% 1 39. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from qiiu^ and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives, y 

/ They are meus, /utis, suuSy noster, vester^ and cujus, Meus^ 
tuuSj and suus, are declined like 6onu5. (^ 105.) Mens has in 
the vocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like jTt^er. See § 106. i 

Remarks. 

1. The tennination pte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablatire 
singular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopU ponding by its own weight ; 
sitapte manUy by his own hand. 

2. Sutis, like its prirnitive sui^ has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called riJUxive. Mens, tuuSy noster ^ and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

/These are nostras and cujas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdtisy 



VERBS. 

^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. / 

/A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit ^ the 
boy reads; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised; equus currit, the 
horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;— or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. . 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum^ 1 am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copida, 

/^ 141. Verbs are either active or neuter, 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, 
I love thee ; sequitur consulem, he follows the consul./ 
/ Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two formSy which are called the (utive and 
passive voices. / 

/ 1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the object ; as, puer legii 
liLrum, the boy is reading a book. / 

/ 2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber iegitur a pu^ro, a book is 
read by the boy. / 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that they have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of ttie passive, and placing tlie subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or ab^ according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit, the boy is reading, i. e. 
librvm, liUmSf &c., a book, a letter, &c. , •oirtus lauddtur, virtue is praised, 
i. e.ab hominlbus, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished from each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

/ ^ 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. / 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indulgeOf I indulge, noceOy 
I hurt, vareOf I obev, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verDs denote ratner a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
exactlv expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, '^ I am indul- 
gent, I am hurtful," &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip- 
sis. Thus credo properlv signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, credo tibi salntem meam, I intrust my safety to you; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mUd, believe me. 

/ Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. / 

2. The neuter verbs auiieo, I dare, Rdo, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
soleo, I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The neuter verbs vapUlo, I am beaten, and veneo, I am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called nevlraX passives, 

I 4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 

of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from rfc- 

pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 

their passive signification ; as, scquor, I follow ; morior, I die. / 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to be transitive and intransitive , rather 
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than aetiTe and neuter. The finrmer tenna are more algnifieant, bat the 
latter are more commonly uaed, and have the tame meaning. 

/ To verbs, besides voices, belong moodt, temety numben^ 
and pertons / 

MOODS. 

/^^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
mcmner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — ^the indicativCf the subjunctive^ the 
imperative^ and the infinitive, 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amaboy I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, n me obsecret, rediibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama, 
love tbou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amarey 
to love. / 

TENSES. 

/ ^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the presenty imperfect, future, perfect^ 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present C action ^ amoj I love, or am levins ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > amdbamj I was loving ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted; ) amabo, I shall love, or be loving \ Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amAviy I have loved ; Perfect tense. 

Past < com- > amaviramy I h&d loved ; Pluperfect tense. 

Future ^ pitted f J amaviro, I shall have loved ; futitre perfect tense. / 
8 
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^ 3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive voice 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amoTj I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amabary I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted ; } amdbor, I shall be loved ; Future tense. 

Present C action i amdtus sum^ or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > arndtus eram, or fuiram, I had been loved ; Pluperfect. 
Future ^ pleted ; ^ amdtus eroy or fuiro, I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfecty 

/<^145. I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
loving. / 

/ 1. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ^ as, apudPartkos, signum datur tympano ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

^ 2. The present tense may also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot annos hella gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. • 

y3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give aniniation to discourse ; as, desiliunt ex equis^provdlant in primum ; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. / 

/ II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amdbam, I 
was loving, y 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 

past action ; as, legehamy I was wont to read, y 

/2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audUOat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words./ 

/3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expectdbamj f was expecting, 
(when I wrote). / 

/ 4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time ; as, olim eiim daham^ formerly when 1 was ready to 
give. / 

/ III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amdbo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time , 
as, amdvi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter, which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinite, / 
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f V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pletedy at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antequam nunciiu venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. ^ 

^VI. ^he future perfect tense denotes that an action wiD 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cum ccenayerOy proficiscar ; when IshaU 
have supped, I will go. j 

This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. It ha* 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second fur 
ture in English. 

I^oTE. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus lavdor 
signifies, not '^ I am praised," but " I am in the act of being praised," or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

/ Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found onlj 
in the indicative mood, y 

/ 2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 

future lenses. ^ 

The tenses of the submnctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than those of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can kave, must, 
in certain connections, be translated, by migfUf cmddf loouldy or should ; 
might ftavCf could have, <S&c. The tenses of Uiis mood must often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see § 260. 

Z' 3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present y but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. y 

/ 4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — ^the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an ]ncompIete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed, y 

NUMBERS. 

/ <^ 146, Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — the singular and the plural. / 

PERSONS. 

/ ^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second, and third persons, y 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
re^nding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



Active, 


Passive. 




Person. 1. 2. 3. 


1. 2. 


3. 


Singular. — s, t; 


r, ris, 


tur; 


Plural, mus, tis, nt. 


mur, mini. 


ntur. 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singa- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

« 

/ ^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension^ and gender ; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually /bur participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amatHrus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtusy loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. / 

/ 2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab- 

• See $$105 and 111. 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number; as, 
amandi^ of loving, &c. / 

/ 3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in wn is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive aenae./ 



CONJUGATION. 

^'^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

In the first conjugation, it is d long ; 

In the second, i long ; 

In the third, i short; 

In the fourth, i long, y 

NoTK. Do, dare, to givCy and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re, 

/^ 150. A verb consists of two parts — ^the root, and the 
verbal termination.^ 

r\. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection ; as, am in amo, amd6a]ii, amarenm, 
amd^u5. This may be called the general root/ 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in \h& 'present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
feet participle. 

3. In regular verbs of tlie first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dv, eu, 
and to, to the gi'ner(d root ; and the third root by a similar ad- 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of c» and etu, 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu. See § 171. 

8» 
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NoTK. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and t before o are 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In yerbs 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
undergoes some change in the parts derived from them. 

/ 5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. gftfi^M^. / 

In the third coTijusation, the connecting vowel is generally e or i. In 
the second and foiulh conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceant, u in capiutU, &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in the parts derived from the 
first root. 

^151* 1. From the jfirst root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in um, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb 6556, constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
u, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in urn, and in, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

#4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in urn* an4 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because from the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. / 

"^ 162. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

• As the supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root must often be deter- 
mined from the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 
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▼SBBS. SUIC 9t 

In uulym^ a verb, the rUce, Beracm, and number, an tieeitiioed bj th9 
fenmuU terminationa. See § 147, 3. The conjugation^ mood, and tenee, 
are, in general, detenniaed bj the letter or letters which mlerrene b e tw— a 
the root of the verb and thoae terminations. Thus in •mstiiMg, maif de> 
notes tliat the yerb is of the actiye roice, plural number, and Arst penoa; 
ia denotes that it is of the indicative mooa, imperfect tense; and tJie eon- 
nectin^ yowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. 80 in amm 
remim, nUni denotes the passive voice, plural numl)er, and second peraon ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, miperfect tense ; and a, as before, the fini oo^j«- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the neiaofial ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mooa^ and tenaei 
but only within certain limits. In such cases, the conjugation manr be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two rorms 
are alike in the same conjugation, tttej can only be durtinguiahed by the 
sense. Thus anUmus and doctmus have the same termination ; but, aa 
«9iM is of the first, and doceo of the second conjuntion, the fi>nner is de> 
termined to be the smbiunctive, the latter the indicative, present. Rtgmr 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive-^i;gfiiiii# eimer 
present or perfect indicative. 

f^ 153. Sum, I am, is called ao auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, iu conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes caUed the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root. Its imperfect and future tenses seem to hare been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
p»fect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated :— / 

^ PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Fret. BuKe. Pres. Inpn. Perf, itufte. fW. Pari 
Sum, es'-se, fu'-i, fti4a^-nii. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular* Floral* 

1. sum, / arii^ su'-mus, ioe ore, 

2. 68, thou oii,* es'-tis, yef ar% 

3. est, htia; sunt, thof art. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, Iwas^ e-ra'-mus, ut wert^ 

2. e'-ras. Hum wari^ e-ra'-tis, jft leerc, 
a e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, (hey were. 




* In the second person singular in English; the plural form you iscomaMoly nsedl, 
eicept in solemn discourse ; aS; tu ««, you are. 
fnie plural pronoun of the second person is either ye or yeu. 
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Future, shall, or will. 

1. e'-ro, 1 shall 6e, ev'-l^inus, tee shall ht, 

2, e'-ris, thou wiU be, er'-t-tis, ye wiU be, 
% e'-rit, he wiU be ; e^-runt, they unll be. 

Perfect. . have been, or was. 

L fu'-i, I have been, fu'-I-mus, we have been, 

2. iu-is'-ti, thmi hast been, iu-is'-tis, ye have been, 

3. fu'-it, he has been ; fu-^'-nint or »re, they have heetk 

Pluperfect. 

1. fii'-6-Tam, Thad been, fii-e-ra'-mus, we hadbeen^ 

2. fii'-^-ras, thou hadst been, iu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 
^ fu'-6-rat, he had been ; fu'-S-rant, mey had been. 

Future Perfect, shall or wiU have. 

1. fu'-€-TO, / shaU have been, iu-^i'-l-inus, we shaU have been. 

S. fu'-e-ris, thou tctU have been, lu-er'-i-tis, ye wiU have been, 
8 fii'-^rit, he tcill have been; fU'-^-rint, they wUl have bemL 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, or can. 
1. siin, I may be, si'-mus, we may be. 



1. BIIII, 1 nuiy UC, 

2. 618, thou maust be, 
2. Bit, he may be ; 



si'-tis, ye mxty be, 
sint, thsy may be. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should.. 

1. es^-sem, / would be, es-se'-mus, we uwuld be^ 

2. es'-ses, thou wovldst &e, e»-8^-tis, ye would be, 
3L es^Hsety he would be; cs^-sent, mey would be. 

Perfect. 

1. fu'-S-rim, I may have been, fu-eiZ-I-miis, we may haet been^ 

2. fu'-€-ris, IJwa mayst have been, fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been, 

3. fu'-€-hty he may have been ; fiy-^-rint, they may have been. 

Pluperfect might, could, wotddy or should have. 

1. fu-is'-sem, T would have been, fu-is-se'-mus, tre ujould have beeftf 

2. fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-sfe'-tis, yc u>ould have been, 
3L fu-is'Hset, he umild have been ; fu-is^nsent^ th^ would have been. 
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IMPEAATIVE MOOD. 

3. es, w es'-to, he ihouy es'-te, ar es-td'-te, &e jf«^ 

9L es'-to, ^ him be ; 8im'-to, (ef them hi. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, eaf-ae^ to he* 

Perfect fu-is'-se, to have been. 

Fuiure, fu-to'-rus es^Hse, to be about to be, 

PARTICIPLE. 
F\dure, fu-tQ'-rus, about tobt, ^ 

Remarks. 

V l^^l* 1. A present participle ena seems to have been ancientlj 
dsed, and u now fbona in the compounds ahsens, prasens, and potens. 

^ 2. The perfectyia, and its derivative tenses, are formed fiom«n obsolete 
fuOy whence come also the participle fulurus, and an old ■ubjunctive 
pieaeniJuamjfuaSfjTiat; , ,fuaiU. ^ 

/ 3. Yxomfuo are also derived the following : — 

SvJln, imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent. 

Inf.pres. fo'-re. y 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuerem^ 
&c., ^nHfuere, Forem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to futurus esse, 

4. Siemy sies, siet, for sim, sis, sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escU for eritf escunt for erunt, and Juvirint for fuirijit. 

1 5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
but prosum has d afler j)ro^ when the simple verb begins with 
c; as, 

Jnd. pres. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf. prod'-6-ram, prod'-6-ras, &c. / 

/ 6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum,/ They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before 5, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb i^ dropped, and f at the beginning of the second root. 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever i»is found; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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Prtf. hd, Preg. Ii^. Pe/f, Jitd. 

Foe'-mim, P<m'-m, pot'-u-i, I emm, or I am Me. 

INDICATIVE. BUBJUNCTIVS. 

PrtM J ^' P^^'^^^jPot'-eB, pot'-est, Pres, pos'-skn, Ac. 

' # P. poB'-8a-mii8, potpes'-tis, pov'-imt. Jmpetf, pos'-sem, &c. 

Jmperj, pot<-^run, &c. Perf. pot-n'-S-rim, Ac. 

IW. pot'-^ro, &c. P^. pot-u-is'-semy &c. 

-Sf/- pot'-u-i, &c. INFINITIVB. 

Pm, pot-o'-S-ram, ate. „ # 

The following fonns are also found ;— ^«5t«i and possiem, &c., for 
Mtnm, 4ke.; potesse for posse; pottstur ioi potest; and possttur fox possii 



/4166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres* Ind, Pres, Inf. Perf, Ind, Supine. 

A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, a-ma'-timi 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

I^ng* a'-mo, Hove, 

a'-mas, thou hvest, 

a'-mat, he loves ; 

Phtr, aF-ma'-mus, we love, 

a-ma'-tisy ye love, 

a'-mant, they love» 

Imperfect. 

Sing,^ a-ma'-baiDy I wets hving, 

a-ma'-basy thou wctst loving ^ 

a-ma'-bat, he was loving ; 

Phtr ain-a-ba'-mu9y we were loving, 

am-a-ba^-tis, ye were loving, 

a-ma'-banty they were loving. 

Future, shall, or unlL 

Sing, a-ma'-bo, I shall love, 

a-ma -bis, thou wilt love, 

a-ma'-bity he will love ; 

Pbtr, a-mab'-i-mus, we shall love, 

a-mab'-i-tis, ye will love, 

a-ma'-bunt, they will hoe, / 
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Perfect, lavedy or have laved. 

Sing, a-ma'-vi, / have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-ti, thou hast laved, 

a-ma-rit, he has laved; 

PJur. a-inav'-i-mosy we have loved, 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye hone loved, 

am-a-ve -runt or -re, they have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

Sing, a-mav -e-ram, / hcul loved, 

a-mav'-e-ras, thou hadst laved, 

a-mav'-e-raty he had loved; 

Pkar am-a-ve-ra'-muSy we had laved, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tisy ye had loved, 

a-mav'-e-rant, they had loved. 

Future Perfect. shaU or vnll have. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-ro, / shall have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ris, thou wilt have laved, 

a-may'-e-rit, he will have loved; 

Plur, am-a-ver'-l-mus, we shall have loved, 

am-a-ver -1-tis, ye will have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rint, they will have laved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, tnay, or can. 

Sing, a -mem, I may love, 

a^-mes, thou mayst hve, 

a^-met, he may love ; 

Pbtr. a-me'-mus, we may love, 

a-me'-tis, ye may love, 

a'-ment, they may love. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, / would love, 

a-ma'-reSy thou wmildst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would hve ; 

Plur, am-a-re'-mns, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

a-ma'-rent, they would love. 
9 
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Perfect. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-rim, / may have loved^ 

a-mav^-e-ris, thou mayst have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

JPlur. am-a-ver'-l-muSy we may have loved, 

ani-a-ver'-i-tis, ye may have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, mighty could , would y or should have* 

Sing, am-a-vis'-sem, / would have loved, 

am-a-vis-ses, thou wouldst have loved^ 

am-a-vis'-set, he would have loved; 

Phtr. ara-a-vi»-se'-mus, we would have lovea, 

am-a-vis-se'-tisy ye would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-sent, they would have loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a-ma -to, let him love ; 

Plur, a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

a-man'-tOy let them love. 

infinitive' mood. 

Present, a-raa'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to love 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a'-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu^-rus, about to love, 

GERUND. 

G. a-man'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to or for loving y 

Ac. a-nian'-dum, loving, 

Ab. a-man'-do, by loving. • 



SUPINE. 
Former, a-ma'-tum, to love 



I 
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/^156. PASSITE TOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Indie. Pres, Infin. Perf. Pari. 
A'-mqr, a-ma'-ri, a-m&'-tiu. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'-mor, T am hved, 

a-ma -ris or -re, thou art loved, 

a-ma-tur, he is loved; 

Phtr. a-ma'-mur, we are loved, 

a-mam'-i-ni, ye are hved, 

a-man'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect 

l^ng. a-ma-bar, Twos loved, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-ba'-tur, he was loved; 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-i-niy ye were loved, 

am-a-ban -tur, they were loved 

Future, shall or toill be. 

Sing, a-ma'-bor, I shall be loved, 

a-Hiab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt be loved, 

a-mab'-T-tur, he will be loved; 

Plur. a-mabM-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-bim'-i-ni, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

I^ng. a-ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, I have been loved, 

a-ma-tus es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-tna -ius est or fu'-it, he has been loved ; 

Phir, a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis^ ye have been loved, 

a-ma^-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re, they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

S, a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / htid been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, thou hadst been loved, 

a-maMus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been loved; 

P. a-ma -ti e-ra^-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been loved, 

a-ma -ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been, 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou milt have been loved, 

a-ma -tus e -rit or fu'-e-rit, he will have been loved ; 

P. a-ma'-ti er -i-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye will have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint, they will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be, 

l^ng, a -mer, I may be loved, 

a-me^-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, - he may be loved ; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-mem'-i-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-men'-tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, wovld, or should J*. 

^ng, a-ma'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be love^ 

am-a-re -tur, he would be loved; 

Phar. am-a-re'-mur, we would be loved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren -tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect, 

S. a-ma'-tus aim or fu^-e-rim, I may have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved^ 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-erM-mus, we may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been loved 



VEBBS. ^FIRST CONJUGATION, PASSIVE. 
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Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been, 

S, a-ma'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, I would have 

a-ma -tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have 

a-ma'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, he would have 

P. a-ma'-ti esHse'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, we would have 

arma -ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have 

arma'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-senty they would have ^ 



r 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8ing, a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Plur, a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor, 



he thou loved, 
let him be loved ; 
he ye loved, 
let them he loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-ri, to he loved. 

Perfect, a-ma'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Future, a-ma'-tum i^-ri, to be about to he loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
JF\iture. a-man'-<lus, 



loved, or having been loved. 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, to be loved. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



/' 



From the first root, am, are 
derived 



Ind. pres. 

— invperf. 

fvt, 

SubJ. pres. 

- — itnperf. 
Imperat. 
Inf. prrs. 
Part, pres, 

— /ut. 
Gerttnd. 



Active. 


Passive, 


amo, 

anuibam, 

amfibo, 


amor, 

amo^ar, 

amtihor, 


Bvnej/i, 


am<r, 


aindrem, 


amarcr, 


amci, 


amare, 


am/ir«, 


amdrt, 


amanSf 


amandus. 



Bxnandi. 



9 



• ^ 



From the second root, 
amaVf are derived 

Active, 
hid. per/, amavz, 
-— plup. amav^ram, 

jut. per/, amav^ro, 

SubJ. per/. amav^ri/n, 
■ plwo. amaxissem, 
In/ per/. amawisse. 

From the third root, 
In/ /ut. amavunis esse, 
Part./ut. nmaturu^, 
-_. per/. 

xorm. Sup. aroatum. 



From the third 

root, amatUf are 
derived 
Passive. 

amnius sum, dee. 

amatuf cram, &e. 

amatus ero, See. 

amatU5 sim, dec. 

amatujr essem, Sit. 

amatus esse, Slc, 

amatum in, 

amatu.9, 

Lai. Sup. am&ta. 



lOS 



VERBS. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



J %\&1. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prts. hid. 
Pres. Inf. 
Perf. Ind. 
Supine, 



Mo'-ne-o, 
mo-ne'-re, 
mon'-u-i, 
mon'-i-tum. 



Pr'es. Ind. mo'-ne-or, 
Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-ri, 
Perf Part. mon'-I-tus. 



INDICAHVE MOOD. 



I advise. 
iXng. mo'-ne-o, 



mo-nes, 



mo'-net; 
Plur. mo-ne -mus, 
mo-ne'-tisy 
mo'-nent. 



I was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne^-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mus, 
mon-e-ba'-tis, 
mo-ne-bant. 



Present. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-neior, 

mo-ne>ris or -re, 
mo-n^'-tur ; 

Plur. mo-n^^-mur, 
mo-Bem'-i-niy 
mo-nen'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I wcu advised. 

S. mo-i e -bar, 

men- e-ba'-ris or -re, 
men- e-ba'-lur ; 

P. men- e-ba^-mur, 
mon- e-bam'-I-ni, 
mon/e-bau'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or vnll advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bo, 

roo-ne'-bisy 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-t-musy 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne'-bunt. 



I shall Of unll be advised. 

S. mof-ne'-bor, 

moi-neb'-e-ris or -re 

molneb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo^neb'-i-mur, 

moa-e-bim'-I-niy 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 



VJBBB8. ^SKCOND CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



ladvtsedy or have advised, 

8. mon'-u-i, 

mon-u-is'-ti, 

mon'-u-it ; 
P, mo-nu'-i-mas, 

mon-u-is'-tis, 

mon-u-e^-runt or -re. 



1 was or have been advised* 

8. mon'-T-tus sam or fu'-i, 
mon'-T-tus es or fu'is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-i-ti 8u'-mu8 or fu^'I-nms, 
mon'-i-ti es -tis or fu-is'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



/ had advised. 

8, mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

8. mon'-T-tus e'-ram or fu'-fi-rain, 
mon -i-tus e'-ras or fu'-€-ras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-c-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-j^'-mus, 
mon'-T-ti e-rft'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tib, 
mon'-i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-uu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

8, mon'-i-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rit or fu -e-rit ; 

P. mon'-T-ti er'-i-musorfu-er'-i-mus, 
mon'-i-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon -i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 




\ 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present. 







I may or can advise. 

8, mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 

P. mo-ne-a -muSy 
mo-ne-a'-lis, 
mo'-ne-ant 



1 

I 
r 
f 

/ 



\. 



r- 



I may or €dn be advuei. 

8. mo'-«e-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-i-ni, 

mo-ne-aii'-tur. 
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VERBS. ^SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Imperfect. 



J might f could, would, or 
should advise. 

S, mo-ne'-rem, 

mo-ne-reSy 

mo-ne'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re^-mus, 

mon-e-re'-tis, 

mo-ne'-rent. 



1 may have advised. 

S, mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
moQ-u-er'-i-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imighty could, would, or 
should have advised, 

8. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is-ses, 
mon-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se'-muSy 
mon-u-is-se'-tis, 
mon-u-is^-sent. 



I might, could, would^ or 
should be advised. 

S, mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re^-ris or -re, 

mon-e-re -tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mur, 

mon-e-rem'-i-ni. 



mon-e-ren-tur. 

Perfect. 

I may have been advised. 

S, mon -i-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-T-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. mon'-T-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l"mi]8| 
mon -i-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

S, mon'-T-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem^ 
mon'-T-tutf es'-ses or fu-is^-ses, 
mon'-i-tus es'-set or fu-is -set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se -mus, 
mon -i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tia, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

S, mo'-ne, or mo-ne -to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 

S mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor> 

mo-ne'-tor ; 
P. mo-nem-T-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres, mo-ne'-re, to advise, 
Ptrf, mon-u-is'-se, to haxe ad- 

vised, 
I\it. mon-i-tu -rus es'-se, to be 

about to advise. 



Pres, mo-ne'-ri, to be advised, 
Ptrf, mon'-i-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been advised, 
Fut, mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 



FSBB9. THIRD CONJUGATION* 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres. mo'-nens, advising. 
Fut, mon-i-tii^-njs, about to 
advise. 



Perf, mon'-T-tas, advised, 
Fut. roo-nen'-<lu8, to be ad- 
vised. 



GERUND. 
G, mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-nen'-do, &c. 
Ac. mo-Den'-dum, 
Ab. mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 

Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise. \ Latter, men -i-tu, to be advised. 



From the first root, mon, are 
derived, 

JleHve. Passive. 

Ind. pres. moneOf mooeor, 
'-^imperf. moniihaanf mon^Aor, 

—^•/uL monibOf monibor, 

Buhf. pres. moii^am, monear, 
— ^ imperf. monirem, moairerf 

hnperat. moue, laonirs, 

h^. pres. mon^e, moairif 
rart. pres. moncfu, 

— - fut. maaendus. 
Gerund. moaendi. 



Formation op the Tenses. 

From the second From the third root, 
root, monu, are monltUy are 

derived, derived, 

Jictivs. Passive. 

Ind. per/. monm, inoDliu« sum, &.e. 
— — piup. mouu^rom, monliuf eram, ice. 

/ tU. perf. monuirOf moufiut ero» dee. 
8ubf, perf, monu^nm, monftu; si in, dee. 

I ph»p. monuu#en», monfiiM essein. dee. 
Inf, perf. monuuM, moniuu esse, dee. 

From the third root, 
M'.ful. monitikntf esse, monRum iri, 
raH.fuL monitttntf, 
— — pf^f monltus, 

Form. Sup. monltum. Lot, Sup, mooHii. 



/ 



/ <^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf, reg'-e-re, 

Perf Ind. rex'-i, 

Supine. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi, 
Perf Part, rec'-tus. 



I rule. 

Sing, re'-go, 
re'-gis, 
re'-git ; 

Pbir, reg'-I-mus, 
reg'-i-tis, 
rc'-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

I am ruled. 

Sing, re'-gor, 

reg'-e-ris or -re, 
reg'-i-tur ; 

Plur, reg'-l-mur, 
re-gim'-i-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 
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7EBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 

/ was ruling. 

8, re-ge'-bam, 

re-ge'-bas, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mu8, 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-bant. 

1 shall or wiU ruU. 

S. re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get ; 
P. re-ge -mus, 

re-ge'-tis, 

re'-gent 

1 ruled or have ruled. 

S, rex'-i, 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex'-it ; 
P. rcx'-i-mus, 

rex-is'-tis, 

rcx-e'-runt or 



I had ruled, 

S. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tia, 
rex'-e-rant. 



/ shall have ruled. 

S. rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rex'-e-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-l-inus, 

rex-er'-l-tis, 

rex'-fi-rint. 



PASSIVLv 

Imperfect. 

/ was ruled. 

S, re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba -ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

/ shall or will be ruled 

S. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 

re-gem'-i-ni, 

re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

/ was or have been ruled* 

S. rec'-tus sum or fu -i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec'-ti su^-mus or fu'-T-mu8, 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is -tis, 
rec -ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re 

Pluperfect. 

1 had been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fa'-e-rat ; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-miis or fu-e-ra -muSy 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

/ shall have been ruled. 

S, rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-l-mtts, 
rec'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint 



-re. 



Y£BB8« THIBD CONJUGATION* 



lOT 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can rule. 

S, re'-gam, 

re-gas, 

re'-gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



I might, could, wouldy or 
should rule. 

S. reg'-e-rem, 

reg'^-res, 

reg'-e-ret ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg'-e-rent 



I may or can be ruled. 

8. re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -ra, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-i-niy 

re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 

I might, could, would, or 
should be ruled* 

8. reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re -mur, 

reg-e-rem'-i-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



1 may have ruled, 

8. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-!-mus, 
rex-er-i-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus sim or fu'-g-rim, 
rec'-tua sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. rec'-ti si-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
rec'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I might, could, would, or 
should have ruled. 

8, rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set ; 
P. rex-is-se'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rex-is'-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been ruled. 

8. rec -tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec-ti es-se -raus or fu-is-sc -mas, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-sc'-tis, 
rec'-ti es-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



V 
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VEHBS. THIRD CONJUOATIOIT 

ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



nUe thou. 

8, re'-ge, or reg'-i-to, 

rcg'-i-to ; 
P. reg'-i-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-gun'-to. 



be thou ruled* 

S, • reg'-e-re, or reg'-!-tor, 

reg'-T-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. reg'-e-re, to rule, 
PerJ, rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put. rec-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 
about to rule. 



Pres. re -gi, to be ruled. 
Perf. rec^-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put. rec'-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. re'-gens, ruling. 



Pcrf. rec'-tus, ruled. 



Put. rec-tu'-rus, about to rule. Put. re-gen^ndus, to be ruled, 

GERUND. 

G. re-gen'-di, of ruling, 
D. re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ab. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, rec'-tum, to rule. \ Latter, rec'-tu, to be ruled. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



/ 



From the first root, reg, are 
derived, 



Ind. pftt, 

imperf, 

fut. 

Sulrf. pres. 

I imperf. 
hnperat. 
Inf. pres. 
I 'art. pres. 

ffd 

Gerund 



Active. 

reffo, 

reg^bam, 

regality 

regam, 

regiremf 

regire, 
regens, 

Tegtndi. 



Passive. 

regor, 

regibar, 

tcgar, 

regflr, 

regirer, 

regire, 

regendus. 



From the second root, 
rex, are derived, 

Active. 

Jnd. perf. rexi, 

— plup. rexframf 

-~~fui.per/. rexirOf 

Subf. perf. rexfrimj 

— — jUup. rexissemf 

Inf. perf. nxisse. 

From the third root, 

Jnf. fut. rectuna esse, 
Part. fid. reciuruSf 

Form. Sup. rectum. 



From the third 

root, reetUf are 

derived, 

Passive. 
TccUis sum, Ste. 
rectus eraniy &e. 
rectus eroy Slc, 
rectus sim, &e. 
rectus essem, &0. 
reciu« «sse, See, 



rectum iri, 

•up reetn. 



rectuf, 
Lot. St 



YERBS. THIBO CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

^ 159. FRINCIFAL. PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to takty 
Pres. Inf. cap'-e-re, 
Perf. Ind. ce'-pi, 
Supine, cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. ca'-pi-or, to h€ 

taken, 
Pres. Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf. Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap -i-nius, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-6-ris or -re, 

cap'-I-tur ; 
P. cap'-T-mur, 

ca-pim'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S. ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



I 
Future. 



S. ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -r«, 
ca-pi-e-ba -tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tur. 



8. ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca-pi-ent. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pj-e'-ris or -re. 

ca-pi-e'-tur ; 
P ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-T-ni, 

ca-pi-en'-tur. 



The parts formed (rom the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



^^/. ce'.pi. 
^^up. cep-e-rara. 
^^t.perf cep'-e-ro. 
10 



Perf. cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram 
Put. perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 
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VERJUS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



8. ca-pi-am 
ca'-pi-as, 
ca -pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



S. cap'-e-rem, 
cap'-e-res, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mus, 
cap-e-re'-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



S. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-a'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-raur, 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S, cap'-c-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re -tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-re m'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Ptrf. cep'-e-rim. 
P/tip. ce-pis'-sem. 



Perf. cap'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup. cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap'-T-to, 

cap -i-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-io. 



S, cap'-e-re, or cap'-T-tor, 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-T-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. cap-e-re. Pres, ca'-pi. 

Perf, ce-pis'-se. Per/*, cap'-lus es'-se or fu-is'n 

Put, cap-tu'-rus es'-se. Put cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perf. cap'-tus. 
Put ca-pi-en'-du8. 



Pres, ca'-pi-ens. 
FSit, cap-tu'-rus. 

GERUND. 
O, ca-pi-en'-di, &c, | 

SUPINES. 
Former, cap'-tum. | Latter, cap'-tu 
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Ill 



ilCTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



^^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Prts. Ind, Au'-di-o, 
Prts, Inf. au-di'-re, 
Perf, Ind, au-di'-vi, 
Supine, au-dP-tum. 



Pres. Ind. au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf. au-di'-ri, 
Perf Part, au-dr-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



I hear. 

S. au^-di-o, 
au'-dis, 
au'-dit ; 

P. au-dr-mus, 
au-di'-tis, 
au'-di-unt. 



Present. 



lam heard. 

8. aa'-di-or, 

au-di'-ris or -ra, 

au-di'-tur ; 
P. au-dl'-mur, 

au-dim'-i-niy 

au-di-un^-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I was hearing. 

8. au-di-e'-bam, 
au-di-e^-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mus, 
au-di-e-ba'-tis, 
au-di-e'-bant. 



/ was heard* 

8. au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba -ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-d i-e-bam '-T-ni , 
au-di-e-ban'-tur. 



I shall or toill hear. 

8. au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

au'-di-et ; 
P. au-di-e'-mus, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au'-di-ent. 



Future. 

/ shall or unll be heard 

8. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e'-mur, 
au-di-em'-T-ni, 
au-di-en'-tur. 
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ACTIVE. 



/ heard or have heard. 

S. au-di'-vi, 

au-di-vis'-ti, 

au-dl-vit ; 
P. au-div'-T-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

au-<li-ve'-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I have been or was heard 

S, au-dr-tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-dr-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
au-di'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su'-mus or fu'-T-mus, 
au-di'-ti es^-tis or fu-is -tis, 
au-di'-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



/ had heard, 

S. au-div'-e-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
au-div'-e-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div'-e-rant. 



I shall have heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-verM-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

S. au-dr*tus e'-ram or fu -e-ram, 
au-dr-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-di'-tus e -rat or fu -e-rat ; 

P. au-di'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus^ 
au-di-ti e-ra-tis or fu-e-ra-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

S. au-dF-tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-di'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-dl-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-i-mus^ 
au-di'-ti er -i-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
au-dr-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I may or can hear. 

S. au'-di-am, 
an'-di-aSy 
ati'-di-at ; 

P. au-di-a'-mas, 
au-di-a'-tis, 
au'-di-ant 



Present. 



I may or can be heard. 

S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -ro, 

au-di-a'-tur ; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-i-ni, 

au-di-an'-tur. 



TERBS,-— FOURTH CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE. 


PASSIVE. 




Imperfect. 


/ might, couldy toovld 


, or 


J might, could, wauldf 


should hear. 




should be heard. 


8. au-di'-rem, 




S. au-di -rer, 


au-dP-res, 




au-di-re'-ris or -ra. 


au-dr-ret ; 




au-di-re'-tur ; 


P. au-di-re -mus, 




P. au-di-re'-mur, 


au-di-re-tis, 




au-di-rem-i-ni. 


au-di-rent. 




au-di-ren'-tur. 
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or 



I may have heard, 

8. au-div'-e-rim, 
au-div-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di- ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver'-i-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been heard. 

8. au-di -tus aim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-dl-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
au-dF-tus sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, 
au-dl'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
au-di'-ti sini or fu'-e-rint. 



1 might, could, would, 
or should have heard, 

8. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set : 

P. au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
au-di-vis'-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I might, could, would, or should 
have been heard, 

8, au-di'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-df'-tus es'-ses or fu-is -ses, 
au-di-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. au-di'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
au-di'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
aiwli'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou, 

8, au'-di, or au-di'-to, 

au-dr-to ; 
P. au-d?-te, or au-di-to'-tc, 

au-di-un'-to. 
10 • 



be thou heard, 

8, aii-d?-re, or au-di -tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P. au-dim'-T-ni, 

au-di-un'-tor. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres, au-di'-re, to hear, 
Perf, au-di-vis'-se, to have 

heard, 
FSit, au-di-tu -ni8 es'-se, to be 

about to hear. 



Pres. au-di'-ri, to be heard. 
Perf, au-dr-tus es'-se or fu is'- 

se, to have been heard. 
Put. au-dr-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing, \P^f' au-di'-tus, heard. 

Put. au-di-tu'-nis, abotU to hear\put. au-di-en'-<lus, to be heard. 

GERUND. 

G, au-di-en'-di, of hearings 
D, au-di-en'-do, d&c. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ah. au-di-en'-do. 



SUPINES. 
Former, au-dr-tum, to hear, \ Latter, au-dF-tu, to he heard. 



y 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, a-udy are 
derived, 



hid. j^res, 
— — tmperf, 
— /trf. 

— - tmperf » 
Jmptnxim 
In/, pres. 
Part, pres, 

/irf. 

Qtrund. 



audio. 

audt^^ani; 

audiam, 

audiam, 

audirem, 

audt, 

audir«, 

audieru, 

audieiuli. 



Passive, 

audior, 

e^adiibar, 

Budiar, 

audior, 

aadirer, 

audire, 

audlri, 

audiendus. 



From the second root, 
audiVf are derived. 



From the third 

root, auditUy an 

derived, 

audituff sum, Slc 



Active, 
Ind. per/, audiW, 

-«- plup, audiv^ram, auditu* eram, dec. 

— — jtU. perf. aad'wirOf widlius ero, dec. 

Subf.perf. audiv^Wm, auditu« sim, dee. 

—^ plup, Bxidivissem, auditiu essem, dLC. 

Inf. per/. audivwM. auditu^ esse, dee. 

From the third root, 

Inf./td. audituruf esse, auditom iri, 
Part./ut. audituntf, 

— • per/". audituf. 

Form. ^q>, audltam. Lot, 8tqt, avdltn. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

y^ 161. Deponent verba are conjugated like the passive 
^oice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the active voice. Neuter deponent verbs, however, 
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want the future passive participle^ except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verh of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi-ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ror, rai-ra -ris, &c. / admire, &c. 

Imperf, mi-ra'-bar, &c. I was admiring, 

Fhit, mi-ra'-bor, / shall admire, 

Perf, rai-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, / Jiave admired, 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired, 

JFut, perf, mi-ra'-tus e -ro or fu^-e-ro, / shall have admired. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re -ris, &c. / may admire^ d&c. 

Imperf, mi-ra -rer, / would admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, / may hone admired, 

Plup, mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have admired. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, &c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi-ra'-ri, to admire, 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to he about to admire. 

Put, pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, mi'-rans, admiring, 

Perf, mi-ra-tus, having admired. 

Put, act, mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire, 

jF\U,pass, mi-ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
G, mi-ran'-di, of admiring, 6lc, 

SUPINES. 
Former, rai-ra'-tum, to admire, --^Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired I 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

^162* ]. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first ana 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in tm ; as, edim for edam^ 
duim for dem (from an old form dMo)^ creduim nndjperdmm for credam ana 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form m sim and veUm, from 
sum and voloj and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in iham and ibar, for iebam and 
ilbar, and tlie future in iho and t6or, for iam and iar ; as, vestlbam, largibarf 
for vestUbamj largiebar ; scibo, opperibor^ for sciam, opperiar. 

3. The termination r«, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of (fico, <2uco,/aao, and/ero, are usually written diCf 
duCj facy and fer ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds offacio which change a into t. Scio has not set, but scito. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mlno in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; as, 
f amino for fare j progredimlnor for progredimini. 

6. The syllable er was often addec to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets } as, amarier for amarif dicier for did. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in v, a contraction often occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by s, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audivissem., amdsti for anuiYistij 
impUrunt for implev^runt, nSram and ndsse for nov6ram and novisse. 

When the second root ends in iv, v aJone is often omitted , as, audiiro 
for audiviro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s or x, the syllables is^ iss, and sis, are 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, nxisti 
for evas\«ti, extinxti for extinxisti, divisse for divisisse ; extinxtvi for extmx- 
issem, surrexe for surrexisse ; etccestis for a^^cessistiSf jusU for jtLssisti. So 
faxem for (/ar^isscm,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of tiie perfect indicative active, the form in 
€re is less common than that in ervnt, especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, recepso, emissim. But 
when the root ends in z, and frequently when it ends m s, only o and im 
are added; as, jusso, dixis. V, at the end of the root, is changed into «; 
as, levasso, locassim. U, at the end of the root, is changed into esso ; as, 
habesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived firom the second root; as, 
eapso, faxo (jac8o),fa^im {facsirn). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A fbtuie infinitiTe in sire is also lonietiiiief fi>and, which if fbnned 
by adding that termination to the second root, changing, as before, « into s; 
Ui impetrassire for impetrtUUrtu esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in um, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have ra- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neater 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compovjid tenses of the indicative and snbjunctiTe moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtuSf -a, -um, est ; amOti, -<e, -a, suntf &c. 

Ftd, fiiiram, fuerinif and fuissem^ are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as jum, &c., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers \ as, 
ajaatus, -a, -um, esse oifuisse ; amatumf -am, -umf esse or fuisse ; amAd^ -m^ 
-a, esse or fuisse ; amatos^ -as, -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse, are sometimes used 
as indeclinable ; as, cohortes ad me missum facias. Cic. 

Periphrastic Corrugations. 

^14. The participle in rusy joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic eonjugaiion. 

INDICATIVE. 

amatiirus sum, / am about to love. 

amaturus eram, I was about to love. 

amaturus ero, / shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, I was or have been about to lone* 

amaturus fueram, / had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, I nCay have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love 
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Fuiro iB not found joined with the participle in rus, 

15. The participle in dus^ with the verb sum, expresses neces- 
sity or propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum^ it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus- fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



/ 



Participles. 



16. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually only the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, otiiers by past participles of 
£nglish neuter verbs. Such are adultusy cessdtus, clamatus, coaJltuSj con' 
cretus, defectusy dejlagrdtus, emersusj erratus, irUerltus^ oHtus^ occdsus, jda- 
<^tns, redunddtttSj regndtuSj requietuSj sudMus, suetus, triurtvphatus, ulvIdtuSj 
viffUdtus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — ccendtus, having supped ; potus 
having drunk ; pransus, having dined ', and sometimes jurdtus, imving 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormienduSf 
errandtis, regnandus, vigUandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the lists 
which follow. 

For the active meaning of osiis and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus Ubertdtemy having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdte, liberty having been obtained. 

So abomindtuSy comitatuSy commentdtusy complexus, confessuSy contestdtuSy 
detestdttts, digndtusy dimensusy emensusy ementUuSy emerituSy expertuSy exst- 
crdtusy interpretdtuSy largit^iSy maehmdtuSy meditdtuSy mercdtus, metdtttSy 
oblUtis, orsuSy pactuSy partituSy perfunctnSy poLlicttuSy testdtttSy vensrdtuSy 
ultus. 

IS. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signiiication of the 
active voice ; as, gavlsttSy having rejoiced. (See in lists.) 

But austts is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefasy ausOque potlti. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 
futHrus. 

20. In the tliird and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
foinetimes ends in uiidusy especially when i precedes. Potior has usually 
potiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes undiy &c. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with in, s^f- 
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nifying not, whose Teifw do not admit of such eompontton ; they thai be^ 
come adjective! ; aa, tngdenM, ig^noraat; imparituSf unprepared. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectiTes, and as such are compared ; as, omaju, loving ; aiMmfior. amtm 
dgslmus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prt^eetus, a 
commander. 

NoTK. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtus, Uus^ and Htus, are yet adjectives ; as, aldtug, winged * 
turrUu3, turreted, Ac. See § 128, 7. 



L 



General Rules of Conjugation. 



^ 163* 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fa* 
cto, factum ; habeo, haMtum. 

2. The connecting vowel is often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e; as, curro, 
cucuTTri ; fallOjfefeUi ; cano, cecini ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See §§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audtvi, 
auditum; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication ; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de» 
scendi, descensum. 

Exc. 3. When a, cb, or c, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, habeo, habui, hahttum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro* 
hibitum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple 
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but Bometimes changes e into t, and the third root has e; bs^ 

facio, fecif factum ; eonficio, confici, confectum ; teneo, temti, 

tentum ; retineo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The compounds of eado, agOy frango^pango^ and tango^ retftin 
«, and those of salio retain u, in the Uiird root. 

£xc. 4. Compounds of pariOf and some of do and cubOf are of di£ferent 
conjugations from their simple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 

Formation of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

/^164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amavt, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. J 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) auer the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dusj and the supines in um and ti 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., </., m., and «. 
AhundOj for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus; but it has a present participle, and a participle in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only axe given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p, is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



•Abundo, r. to overflow, 

AccQso, m. r. d. to ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to ddin&Ue. 

Edifice, r. d. to build. 

^quo, r. d. to level. 

^stimo, r. d. to value. 

^'AmbO.lo, m. d. to walk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to call. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough. 

*t Ausculto, to listen. 

*t AutOmo, to sujmose. 

tBasio, — , d. to hiss. 

"Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

tBeo, to bless. 

^Boo, to bellow. 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tCaeco, to blind. 

tCselo, to carve. 

tCalceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcitro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to sieze. 

tCastigo, m. d. to chas- 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Cogito, d. to think. 

CompSiro, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considgro, r. d. to con* 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to bum. 
concrSmo, r. 

tCreo, r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment, 

Culpo, r. d. to blame, 

f Cuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care, 

Damno, m. r. d. to con- 
demn. 

Decdro, d. to adorn. 

*tDeIineo, to delineate. 

DesidSro, r. d. to de- 
sire. 

Destino, d. to design. 

Dico, m. r. d. to. dedi 
cate. 

Dlcto, to dictate, 

f Dolo, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow. 

Dupllco, r. d. to double. 
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Onro, r. to kurd^m. 

l£tiigio, to portray. 

Equito, to ride. 

tEnttcleo, to explmn. 

Eno, to wander, 

Existime^u.r^. to think, 

Expluro, m. d. to search. 

Exulo, m. r. to be ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico, d. tofiame, 

fFatlgo, r. d. to weary, 

Festino, r. to hasten. 

Firmo,r.d.to strengthen. 

Flagito,m.d. to demand. 

•Flagro, x.tobe on fire. 
conflagro, r. 
deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow, 

Formo, r. d. to form. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFraeno, to bridle. 

tFraudo, d. to defraud. 

<Frio, — , to crurabU. 

Fugo, r. d. to put to 
flight. 

IFundo, r. to found. 

tFuria, — , to madden. 

tGaleo, — , to put on a 
helmet. 

Gresto, d. to bear. 

Glacio, — , to congeal. 

Graro, d. to weigh 
down. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Habito, m. d. to dwell, 

*Halo, — , to breathe. 

Hi^mo, m. to winter, 

*Hio, d. to gape. 

tliumo, r. d. to bury, 

Jacto, r. d. to titrow, 

Ignoro, r. d. U> be igno- 
rant, 

Impgro, r. d. to cow- 
mand. 

tlmpetro, r. d. to obtain, 

Iiichooy r. to begin. 

tindago, r. d. to tract 
out, 

Indico, m. r. d. to show, 

tinebrio, — , to inebri- 
ate. 

Initio, to initiate. 

InquTno, to pollute, 

Instauro, d. to renew, 

Intro, r. d. to enter. 

Invito, d. to invite, 

Imto, r. d. to irritate, 

11 



Itfiro, n,d,todo again 
Judico. r. d. to judge, 
Jugo, a. to covple. 
Jugiilo, m. d. to butcher. 
Juro, d. to swear, 
Lab6ro, r. d. to labor, 
LacSro, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher, 
Latro, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise. 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Libero, r. d. to free. 
lAboj d. to pour out. 
Liffo, to bind. 
f Liquo, d. to m^lt. 
LitOj to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to ploice. 
Lttstro, d. to survev. 
Luxurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
MacQlo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d.to command. 
Mandaco, to chew. 
*Mano, to flow. 
Maturo, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, u. d. to teU. 
*Meo, to go, 
*Mif ro,a. r. d. to depart, 
*Miuto, m. r. to serve in 

war, 
tMinio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve, 
Mitigo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change, 
Narro, r. d. to tell, 
Nato, m. r. to swim. 
tNavTgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny, 
*No, to swim. 
Norn 1 no, r. d. to name, 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew, 
Nudo, d. to make bare, 
NuncQpo, r. d. to name, 
Nuntio, m. r. to tell, 

reniintio, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech 
Obtrunco, r. to kUl. 
OnSro, r. d. to load 



Opto, d. to wish. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive 
Orno, r. d. to adorn 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 
Paco, d. to subdue. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
Pairo, r. d. to perform. 
*Pecco, r. d. to sin. 
tPio, d. to propitiate, 
Placo, r. d. to appease. 
Ploro, m. d. to bewail. 
Porto, u. r. d. to earrw 
Postalo, m. r.d, to de- 
mand. 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. toop- 
prove. 
comprCbo, m. 
Profllgo, d. to rout. 
Propgro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropIno, to drhik to, 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Piiffno, r. d. to fight, 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse. 
Puto, d. to tliink. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays. 
Rapto, d. to drag, 
RecupSro, m. r. d. to 

recover, 
RecQso, r. d. to refuse 
Redundo, to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to rule, 
tRepudio, r. d. to r^ect. 
Resgro, d. to unlock. 
*tRetalio, — , to retaU- 

ate. 
Rigo, to water. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to ask. 
Roto, to whirl. 
Sacrinco,m.to sacrifice 
Sacro, d. to cojisecrate, 
tSaglno, d. to fatten, 
Saito, r. to dance, 
Salato, m. r. d. to salute 
Sano, r. d. to heal, 
Satio, to satiate, 
tSataro, to fiU, 
Saucio, d. to wound, 
•Secundo, to prosper, 
Sedo, m. d. to allay. 
Servo, r. d. to keep. 
*f Sibllo, to Aw* 
Sicco, d. to dry, 
Signo, r. d. to mark out- 
assigno, m. 
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Simiilo, r,d. to pretend. 
Socio, d. to associate. 
*Soiiuuo, to dream. 
Specto, m. r. d. to be- 

hold. 
Spero, r. d. to hope. 
*Spiro, to kreathe. 

consplro. 

exspiro, r. 

Buspiro, d. 
Spolio, m. d. to rob. 
Spumo, to foam. 
Stillo, to drop. 
StimQlo, to goad. 
Stipo, to stuff. 
Sudo, to sweat. 
SujSbco, to strangle. 
Sugillo, d. to taunt. 
Supgro, r. d. to over- 

come. 
SuppeditOy to afford. 



*SappIIcoy m. to sup- 

plicate. 
*Susurro, to uihispeT. 
Tardo, to delay. 
Taxo, d. to rate. 
Temgro, d. to defile. 
TempSro, r. d. to tern- 
per. 

obtempSro, r. to obey. 
Tento, m. r. d. to try. 
Terebro, to bore. 
Termino, r. d. to limit. 
Titilbo, to stasger. 
Tolero, u. r. d. to bear. 
Tracto, u. d. to handle. 
*tTripudio, to dance. 
Triurapho, r. to ^i- 

umpk. 
Truciao, r. d. to kill. 
Turbo, d. to disturb. 
*VaGO, to be at leisure. 



'Vapttloy m. d. I# be 

beaten. 
Varioy to diversify. 
Vasto, d. to lay leatte 
Velllco, to pluck. 
Verb^ro, r. d. to beat. 
*Ve8tijro, to search for 
Vezo, d. to tease. 
y ibro, d. to brandish. 
Vigilo, d. to toatch. 
Violo, m. r. d. to vit 

late. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 
Vito, u. d. to shun. 
Uldloyto howl. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
Voco, r. d. to call. 
*Volo, to fly. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo, r. d. to publish. 
Vulngro, d. to toound. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjagation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. dimico, -ftvi or -ni, r. (-attlrus). 

•discrtpo, -ui or -ari. *emico, -ui, r. (-atarus). 

increpo, -ui or -avi, -itum. or atum, *intermIco, — . 



*tpercr6po, — . 
*f recrCpo, — . 
•Cubo, cubui, cubltum {svp.), to re- 
cline. 
incQbo, -ui or -avi, d. 
J%ose compounds of cubo which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
D0| oedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circuindo; pessumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo ; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, domitum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or fricatum, 
d. to rub. 
confrico, — , -atum. 
infrico, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi Jutum, r. d., also juvata- 
rus, to help. 
So adjavo, -JQvi, -jatum, m. r. d. 
•Labo, — , to totter, 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tum ; {sup.) lautum or lava- 
tnm, lavatams, d. to wash. 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation. 
•Mice, micui; to glitter. 



'promico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatom, r. d. 

to kiU. 
engco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
tinternfico, — , -atum. 
•fNexo, — , to He. 
Phco, — , plicatum, to fold. 
duplico, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplico and replico have -aviy 

-atum. 
•supplico, -avi, m. r. 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-itum, -itarus. So implico. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
ezplico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 

m. m. d. to drink. 
tepGto, -avi, -um. 
•perpoto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, secatQrus, d 

to cut. 
•circumsCco, — . 
*inters£co, — , d. 
^perafico, -ui 
praesSco, -ui, -tom or -atom. S§ 

resdco, d. 
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*Sono, sonui, -atQrna, d. to sound. 
*co]isdno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

prae-sdno. 
•re«6iio, -llvi. 
*asBdno, ^•. So ciiemiudBO and 

dissdno. 
*8tOf Bteti, stataros, to stand. 

*aiitesto, -st£ti. So circanuto, 

intersto, Bapersto. 
*consto, -stiti, -statorus. So 

exto, insto, ohgto, persto. 



*pnBBto, -sttti, -ftatami, d. 

*adstOy -fltiti, -stiUlnw. 

*prosto, -Btlti. So reito. 

*diBtoy — . S9 sabfto. 
*Tono, tonm, to tkamder, 80 dff- 
cumtOno. 

ftttfino, -uiy -Itmn. 

intdno, -ui, -itam. 

*rei5iiOj — . 
Veto, vetoiyor lTi,yetItiim,f0/0rML 



/^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, ar« 
regular, and are conjugated like mirar ; as, y 

*Fruiiientor, m. to/or- Opa6nor, m. to eator. 



Abomlnor, d. to ahhor. 
Adalor, d. tojlatter. 
iEmdlor, d. to rival. 
"Apricor, to bask in the 

sun. 
Arbitror, r. d. to think. 



age. tOtior, to he at leisun. 

Furor, m. to steal. PabOlor, m. d. to grasa, 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. Palor, to wander. 

Gratalor, m. d. to con- Fercontor,m.<omf«w«. 

gratulate. Fericlltor, d. p. to try. 



Aspemor, d. p. to <£«• Hortor, d. to encourage. tPiscor, m. to fish. 



spise. 

AttcQpor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Auxilior, p. to kefp. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. 

Calumnior, to calumm- 
ate. 

CauBor, to allege. 

'Comissor, m. to revel. 

Gomltor, p. to accom- 
pany. 

ConcionoT,to harangue. 

*ConfabuIor, in. to dis- 
course. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConsplcor, to see. 



Imltor, u. r. d. to imi- Popalor, r. d. p. to lay 



tote. 

Indi^nor, d. to disdain. 
Infitior, d. to d^ny. 
Insector, to pursue. 
lasidior, r. a. to lie in 

toait. 
Jacaior, p. to dart. 
Jocor, to jest. 
Lffitor, r. d. p. to r^oiee. 
Lamentor, d. p. to ie- 

loail. 

•I 



waste. 
Frcedor, m. to plunder, 
Frcelior, to fight, 
Preeor, m. u. r. d. to 

pray. 
Recordor, d. to remomf 

her. 
Rimor, d. to search, 
Rixor, to scold. 
*RuBtTcor, to live in lA< 
country. 
t Lienor, m. to gather SciBcltor, m. p. to ti^ 

pLd. ^ire. 

Luetor, d. to wresde. *Scitor, m. to <u^. 
Medicor, r. d. p. to heal. Scnitor, p. to search, 
Contemplor, d. p. to Meditor, p. to mediUU/e. Solor, d. to comfort. 

mete. Mercor, m. r. d. p. to Spatior, to walk about, 

Crimtnor, m. p. to buy. Specalor, m. r. d. to 

blame. Minor, to threaten. view. 

Canctor, d. p. to delay. M iror, u. r. d. to admire. tStipQloi; p. to stipU' 
Deprgcor, m. r. d. p. to Miafiror, d. to pity. late. 

deprecate. ModSror, u. d. to rule. tSuavior, d. to kiss. 

tDigladior, to fence. Moddlor, d. p. to mod- Suspleor, to suspect, 

ulate. Testor, d. p. to witneMM, 

Moror, r. d. to delay. So detestor. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow. 
Nesotior, r. to traffic, 
*tNugor, to trifie. 
Fatur, (defect.) u. d. to Obtestor, p. to beseech, 

speak. See 9 183, 6. OpSror, to work. 
tFenor, r. to keep hoUr Oplnor, u. r. d. to think. Versor, to he employed, 
day. Opitalor, m. to help. Vociferor, to hawL 



— — g ^ — ^ — 

Oi^or, d. p. to think 

vjorthy. 
Dominor, to rule. 
Epalor, r. d. to feast. 
"Famalor, m. to uMit on. 



Tutor, d. to defend. 
Vagor, to wander. 
Vendror, d. p. to toot' 

sidp. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 



^ 167. Verbs of the second conjugation end in ee. The 
second and third roots, instead of iv and etu^ ccHnmoaly end in 
u and ttu; as, moneo, monuf, monitum. /* 

The following list contains most veros so conjugated, anci 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



•A ceo, to he sour. 
•Albeo, — , to be white, 
Areeo, d. to drive away. 

coerceo, d. to re* 
strain. 

exerceo, d. to exer- 
cise. 
*Areo, to he dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
^Caleo, r. to be warm, 
*Calleo, — f to be hard. 

*percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be hold. 
*Candeo, to be white. 
*Caneo, to be hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to faien. 
*Clareo, to be bright. 
•Clueo, — , to be famous. 
•Denseo, — , to thicken. 
*Diribeo, — , te distri- 
bute. 
•Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
*Egeo, r. to want. 
*Kinineo, to rise above. 
•Flacceo, to witfier. 
•Flaveo, — ,to be yellow. 
*Floreo, to Nourish. 
•FoBleo, — , to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
•Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-, ex-, pro-tu- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder. 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tposthabeo, to post- 
pone. 

proebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
*Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rough. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
*Jaceo, r. to lie. 
'Lactfeo, — , to stick. 
*JLangueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, — , to be livid. 
*]Vlaceo, — , to ^e lean. 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

teommereo, to de- 
serve. 

tdemereo, d. to earn. 

temereo, to mm/. 

*tperraereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve, 
*MoBreo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise, 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

eommoneo, to iram. 

preemoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
•Muceo, — , to he 

mouldy. 
*Nigreo, to he black. 



•Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

*01eo, to smell. 

*Palleo, to he vale. 

*Pareo, m. r. a. to obey, 

*Pateo, to he open. 

Plaeeo, to please. 

*PoUeo, — , to he able. 

*Pateo, to he nauscov*, 

*Putreo, to he putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to glitter, 

^Riffeo, to he stiff. 

*RuDeo, to be red. 

*Scateo, — , to overflo» 

*Sileo, d. to be silent. 

*Sordeo, to be filthy. 

•Splendeo, — , to shin* 

*SquaIeo, to be foul. 

*Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to he amuzed 

Taceo, r. d. to he silen^ 

*Tepeo, to be tearm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deteneo, to dete*- 
tabsterreo, to deter. 
teonterreo, ^ to 
texterreo, >frighi 
fpcrterreo, ) «»• 

*Timeo, d. to fear. 

*Torpeo, to be torpids 

*Tuineo, to swell. 

*Valeo, r. to he able, 

*Vegeo, — , to he strong 

*Vieo, — , to bind, 

*Vigeo, to be strong. 

* Vireo, to be green, 

*Uveo, — , to be moist. 



^ 168, The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roota 
in u and itu, including those which form them regularly in iv 
and itu. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregitlar in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the thir4 
conjugation. 
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Aboleo, -sVi, -Ttuniy r. d. to efface, 

*Algeo, alfli, to be cold. 

Ardeo, ani, arsum, r. to bum. 

Audeo, ausua sum, r. d to dare. 

Augeo, auzi, auctum, r. d. jto in- 
crease. 

Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to fte- 
loare. 

Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 
recenseo, -ui, -um or -itum. 
'percenseo, -ui. 
*saccenseO| -ui, d. 

Cieo, ci vi , cituin, to excite. The per- 
feet civi stems to come frtnn. cio, 
of the fourth conjugation. 

Compleo, -€vi, -€tum, to fill. So 
the o^er cornvminds of pleo. 

'Conniveo, -nivi, to vnnut at. 

Deleo, -Syi, -dtum, d. to blot out. 

Doceo, docui, doctura, d. to teach. 

*Faveo, favi, fautQrus, to favor. 

*Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is some- 
times of Vie third conjugation. 

Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to ^oeep. 

Foveo, fovi, fotiim, d. to cherish. 

Frendeo, — , fressuin or fresum, to 
gnash. 

•Fmffeo, fu!si, to shine. 

'^S^i 9f ^ ddrd conjugation^ 
IS also in use. 

Gaudeo, gavlsus sum, r. to rejoice. 

*Heereo, naesi, hsesOnis, to stick. 

Indolgoo, indulsi, induitum, r. d. to 
ijiduige. 

Jubeoy juasi, jussum, r. to order. 

*Luceo, luxi, to sfdne. 
poUuceo, -luxi, -luctum. 

*Lugeoy liLxi, d. to mourn. 

*MaueOy luansi, mandum, m. r. d.to 
remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistam or miztnm, 

miftonis, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, aionaniy d. to 

biu. 
Moveo, movl, motum, r. d. to mov€, 
Mulceo, mulai, mulaum, d. to sootk§. 
*Mul^o, mulsi or malzi, to milk* 
Neo, Devi, netum, to spin. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear, 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang, 

propendeo, — , propensum. 
Pleo, (obsi^ete.) See compleo. 
Prondeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dims. 
Rideo, risi, rismn, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, sedi, seBsom, m. r. to nt 

The compounds change e into i. 

*dissideo, -sedi. So pnesideo. 
*Seneo, aentii, to be old. 
Soleo, solltua sum or loluiyto be M> 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, Borbui, to suck in. 

*ab8orbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, epopondi, sponsum, to 

^omisB. 
Suadeo, suaai, suaaum, r.d. to advise, 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Terjgeo, tcrsi, terauni, to wipe. 

Ter^o, of the third conjugation^ 
IS also in use. 
Tondeo, — , toofium, to shear. The 

compounds have tti-e perfect tondL 
Torquee, torsi, tortum, d. to twist, 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast. 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^ueo, urai, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 
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Decet, decuit, it becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it 

pleases. 
Licet, licuit or licTtura est, it is lato- 

fid. 
Liquet, liquit, it is clear. 



Piget, piguit or pigltumest, d.i£ 

grieves. 
Pcenitet, poenituit, poenitams, d. if 

repents. 
Pudet, puduit or pudltum est, d. it 

shames. 



weanes. 

So pertisdet. 



Miseret, miseruit or miseritum est, Taedet, teduit or tssum est, it 

it pities. 
Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 

Note. Litbety &c., are sometimes written for libet^ &c., especially in 
the comic writers. 

IJ* 
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<^ 1 70. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation, 

Fateor, fasstis, p. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to ewre. 

The compounds change a ijito i. Mereor, merltus, to deserve. 

confiteor, confessus, d. p to ae- Misereor, miserllus or misertas, <• 

knowledge. pity. 

*tdifliteor, to deny. Polliceor, pollicltus. p. to jn'omisi. 

proftteor, professus, d. p. to de- Reor, niva, to think. 

dare. Tueor, tnTtns, d. p. to protect. 

Liceor, licitus, to hid a price. Vereor, veritus, d. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

/ %V7\. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same: 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; bs, carpo, carpsi, carp- 
iu?n; argno, argm, argutum. • 

In annexing s and tUf certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C, gf hj and gUy at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
X in the 2d root ; m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi), rexi, rectum; vehOf vext, vectum, 
coquOf coxij coctum. 

NoTK. InfluOjfluxiy and struOj strttxif h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. J? is changed into p before s and tu ; as, scriboy scripsij scriptum. 

3. D and £, before 5, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, 
elausi ; cedo^ cessi. Afler m, p is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo, 
sumpsi. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into «, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 

Bibo, Excudo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

Emo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, Tollo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete cando,fendo, and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, othcis auml* 
iwo or more of these changes , as. 

Ago, Facio, Frango, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, ' Funcw, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

Ceedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Ten do, 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Pungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add « to the root of the verb ; u, 

Alo, Consiilo, Gemo, Rapio, TremOi 

Colo, Depso, Geno, (o6#.) Strepo, Volo, 

CompescOy Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vonio. 

Meio and pono add 511, with a chaii|^ in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add |«.— 

Arcesso, Cupio, Lacesao, Rudo, 

Capesso, Incesao, Feto, ^umio^witkaekoMgeoftrntOM. 

£xc. 4. The following add 9, with a change in the root; thoae in wea 

dropping sc : — 

Cresco, Pasco, Sciaco, Lino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco, Quieaco, Cerno, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

£xc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or (, add sUf in 
stead of tu, , to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing tliem 
into 5; as, elaiuLo, clausum; defgndoj dtfensum; cedo, eessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu. 

The following, also, add 9U, with a change of the root : — 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

£xc. 6. The following add tu, with a change of the root : — 

Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rompo, Sisto, Sterno, Tero, Vincoj 

to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in v ; these drop sc before tUy 
except pascOf which drops c only. 

Exc. 7. The following have Uu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n into a. 

Greno, (obs.) Vomo, 

The following have Uu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, QusBro, with a change of r into a. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 1 72* The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, actktum, d. to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. to heat. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive. Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecidi, casQnis, to fall. T7te 

^ambigo, — yiodmiht. SosaUgo. compounds duinge a into i, 

The other compounds change and drov Hie reduplication. 

a into i. See § 189. 2. occldo, -cioi, -casum, r. to set. 

*prodigo, -€gi, to squander. Csdo, cecidi, caesum, r. d. to cut. 
Alo, alui, alitum or altum, d. to The compounds change sb ijUo 

nourish. I, and drop the redupUeor 

*Ango, anxi, to strangle. turn. 

Arguo, argui, argatum, d. to convict. From candeo, of the second con- 

Arcesso, -cessivi, -cessltum, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

call for. accendo, -cendi, -censum, d. to 
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kindle. So the other com- 
pounds. 
*Cano, ceciiii, d. to sing. Tfie com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*concino, -cinui. So occino, 

proeclno. 
*accIno, — . So incino, interclno, 
Buccino, reclno. 
*Cape8S0y •ivi, r. d. to undertake. 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds change a inU> i. 
Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 

The compounds change a ijUo e. 
Cedo, cessi, cessum, r. to yield. 
Cello, {obsolete.) 

excello, -cellui, -celsum, to exed. 
*antecello, — . Soprascello, re- 
cello, 
pcrcello, -cQli, -culsum, to strike. 
Cerno, crevi, cretum, d. to decree. 
Gerno, to see, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctura, d. to gird. 
*(Jlun jTOj — , to clang. 
Claudu, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au into u. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal, 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to tiU. 

tocculo, -cului, -cxAixun^d.. to hide, 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck, 
*Compesco, -pescui, to restrain^ 
Consulo, -sului, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

constili. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, creditum, r. d. to be- 
lieve. ^ 
*Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
*accumbo, -cubui, to lie doum. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

exctido;-cildi,-cusum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cuplvi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Ciirro, cucurri, cursurus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succur- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
rcdvplication ; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decursum. 
"DejTo, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, dempturn, r. d. to 
rDcpso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u- r. d. to say. 
*Di3Co, didlci, disciturus, d. to learn. 



'Dispesco, — , to separate. 

Divido, diviaifdivisum, r.d.to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -dituiii, d. to hide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, -didi, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
tdido, -didi, -dltum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -didi, -dttum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
ExnOy exui, exQtum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy. 
FacefiKK), -cesai, -cessltum, to execute 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a preposition, 
it changes a into i, and lias a 
regular passive. Compounds 
edicith other words, it retains 
a when of Utis conjugation, 
and has the passive, fio, fac- 
tus. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, falsum, d. to deceive, 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensura, m. u. r. 

d. to defend. 
oiFendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend, 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§179. A perfect tetuli is rare. 
*sunero, — . 
Fido, — , fisus, to trust. See § 16:2, 18. 
confido,conf!sus sum or confidi, 

to rdy on. 
diffido, diffisus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. to cleave. 
Fingo, finxi, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flcxum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confligro. 
afiligo, -flixi, -flictum, to ajjiict 

So infllgo. 
profllgo is of the first conjugation. 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. to Juno. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds change a into i. 
*Fremo, freraui, d. to roar. 
Fr€*ndo, — , fresum or fressum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, frixi, frictum or frixum, to 
roast. 
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•Fugno, fogi, fugitams, d. to flee. 
Fando, fudi, fusuin, r. d. to pour 
•Furo, — , to rage. 
^Gemo, gemui, d. to groan. 
Gigno, (obsolete ^no,) genui, genl- 

tum, r. d. to beget. 
•Glisco, — , to grow. 
•Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — , -gluptum. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingruo. 

*congruo, -gnii, to agree. So 
Gero, gessi, gestum, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to east. The 

cormpounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbui, imbatum, d. to imBue. 
^Incesso, -cessTvi, to attack. 
tinduo, indui, indoium, to put on. 
Jungo, junxi, junctum, r. d. to join. 
Lacesso, -cessivi, -cessitum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.^ Tlie compounds 
cJiatiffe a into i. 
ollicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. to oZ^iira. 

So illicioy pellicio. 
elicio, -licui, -licltum, to draw out. 
I^aedo, la&si, Isesuin, m. r. to hurt. Hie 

compounds chttnge sb into i. 
"Lambo, Iambi, to lick. 
\jtgo, legi, lectum, r. d. to read. So 
allSgo, perlfigo, prflelggo, rel6- 
go, siibl^go, and translSgo; 
the other compounds cKange e 
into i. 
diliffo, -lexi, -lectum, to love. 
intelllgo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 

understand. 
negligo, -lexi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
Lingo, — , linctum, d. to lick. 

*delingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
*^Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -Ilqui, -lictum, r. d. 
delinquo, -liqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luiturus, d. to atone. 
abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 
diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansuia, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messum, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metQtum, d. to fear. 
*MingD, minxi, mictum, (sttp.) to 

itutke water. 
Bfinuoyminui, mmtttum^d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, miasum, r. d. to said. 
Molo, niolui, moll turn, to grind. 
Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emungo, -munxi, -munctum, to 
wipe. 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit. 

innecto, -nexui, -ncxum. So 
annecto, con necto. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to I cam. 

agnosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So prtpnoaco. 

ignosco, -novi, -nutum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nupturo, 
Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to ro^ 
fuse. 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So ex pando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, (obs.) pepigi, pactum, to bar* 

gain. 
Pango,panxi, pactum, panctaru8,d. 
to drive in. 

compinvo, -pegi, -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, -pegi. 

"depango, — . So repango, sup- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parsi, parsarus, 

to spare. 
Pario, pep^ri, partum, parittirus, d. 

to bring forth. The compounds 

are of the fourth conjugation. 
Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed. 
Pecto, — , pexum, d. to comb. 
Pello, pepOli, pulsum, d. to driot. 

The compounds drop the redupU- 

cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compouruls drop the redupli- 

cation. 
Peto,petivi, petltum, m.u.r. d. to ask. 
Pingo, pinxi, pictum, to paint. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planxi, planctanis, to la- 

fnent. 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to op- 

plaud. So applaudo. 7%e other 

compounds change au into o. 
Plecto, — , plexum, d. to twine. 
*Pluo, plui or pluvi, to rain. 



1 
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PonOy posui, posTtum, r. d. to place. 
PonOy and its compounds^ ancient- 
ly had posivi in the perfect. 
*Po8Co, poposci, d. to demand. 
Prehendo, ) ,. , ^ 

Prendo t '°*» ■®"'"' '• °' *^ ***^*- 
Prerao,pre88i,pressum, r. d. to press. 

The compminds change e into i. 
Promo, proinpsi, promptum, r. d. to 

bring out, 
*pBallO) psalliy to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, pupQgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -paiictum. 

So dispungo, expunge, 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
*repungo, — . 
Qusero, auffisivi, quoesltum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds change 
QB into i. 
Quatio, — , qn<issum,to shake. The 
compounds change qua into 
cu; as J 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -cusai, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, qui^vi, quietum,r. d. tore^^ 
Rado, rasi, rasum, d. to sliave. 
Rapio, rapui, rapturn, r. d. to snatch. 
Hie compounds change a in^ 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. &» 
eripio and prteripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e inr 
to i. 
*pergo (for perrlgo), perrexi, r. 

to go forward. 
surge {for surrTgo),8urrexi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, pre-rudo, want 
the perfect. 
*Rado, rudivi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, mi, rutum, ruitorus, to faJl. 
diruo, -rui, -ratum, d. So obruo. 
*corruo, -rui. So irruo. 
'^Sapio, Bapivi,to be wise. 77te com^ 
pounds change a into i. 
resipio, -siplvi or -sipui. 
•fScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to en- 
grave. 
*Scando, — , d. to climb. The com- 
pounds change a into e ; as, 
ascendoy asceucliy aacensuni, r. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissum, d. to cut. 
Scisco, scivi, scitum. d. to ordain. 
Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. to 

write. 
Sculpo,sculp6i,sculptum, d. to carve. 
Sero, sevi, satum, r. d. tosotc. 

consSro, -sevi, -situm. So ins£« 

ro, r. 
Sero, — , sertuni, to knit. Its com- 
pounds liave serui ; o^, 

ass4ro, -serui, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*8ido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

fiave generally sedi, sessum,yrom 

sedeo. 
*Sino, sivi, sltarus, to permit. 

desTno, desivi, desitum, r. 
Sisto, stiti, statum, to stop, 

*absisto, -stiti. So the other com.' 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfci t. 
Solvo, solvi, solutum, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. Tlie compounds change 

a into e. 
Specie, {obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to 
Icok at. 

inspicio, inspexi, inspectum, r. d. 
Sperno, sprcvi, spretum,d. to despise. 
^iSpuo, spui, to spit. 

"respuo, respui, d. 
Statue, statui, stattttum, d. to place- 

The coTnpounds cJuinge a ifUo i. 
Sterne, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternuo, stern ui, to sneeze. 
*Sterto, — , to snare. 

•tdesterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

dititinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So extin^uo, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise. 
•Stride, stridi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to fia 

hard. 
Struo, stnixi, structum, d. to buUd. 
Suge, suxi, Buctum, to suck. 
Sumo, sum p8i,8umptum, r. d. to take. 
Suo, — , sutum, d. to sew. So consuo, 
dissuo. 

insuo, -sui, sQtum 

*assuo, — . 
Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The compounds change a inUn 
i, and drop the redupUcation, 

contingOy contTgi, contactum, r 
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TegOf tejD, tectum, r. d. to ewer, 
*Temno, — , d. to despise. 

contenmo, -tempsi, -teinptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tontum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; eUy 
extendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
tum. So in-, OS- and re- ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
*tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second canjugationj has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Tezo, texui, textum, d. to weave, 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
*Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustollo, susttlli, sublatum, r. to 

Uike away. 
*attollo, — . So extollo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tributuiu, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutfldi, tunsom or Uuum, to 
beat. The compounds drop th§ 
reduplieationf and have losum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 

Ungo, unxi, unctura, d. to anoini. 

Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*yaJdOf-^ftogo, Sosupervado. Th^ 
other compounds have vftsi; as^ 
*evado, evasi, r. So pervado; 
also invade, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry, 

Velio, velli orvulsi, v ulaumjd. to puU. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
The oifier compounds have velli 
onlyj except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 

*Vergo, versi, to in-line. 

Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 

*Viso, — jd.to visit. 

*Vivo, vixi, victQrus, d. to live. 

Volvo, volvi, volutum, d. to roll. 

Vomo, vomui, vomltum, r. d. t# 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

<^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 

and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 

primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 

want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 

the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. / 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 

*Clare3C0, clarui, s. to become bright. 

*Condormisco, -dormivi, s. to go to 
sleep. 

*Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent. 

*Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 
increase. 

*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw. 

*Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 

*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 

*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 

*Evilesco, evilui, to become worth- 
less. 

*£xtimesco, -timui, to be afraid. 

*Fatisco, — , to gape. 

^Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to grow 
weak. 



*Acesco, acui, s. to grow sour. 

*^gresco, to grow sick. 

*Albesco, — , s. to grow while. 

*Alesco, — , 8. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -alUiim, to grow 
together. 

'Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 

*Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -arui. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 

*Augesco, auxi, s. to increase. 

*Calesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

''Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 

*Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. 

'Canesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry. 
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•Fervesco, ferbai, s. to grow warm. 

■Floresco, flurui, s. to begin to flour- 
isk, 

•Fracesco, fracui, to grow mouldy. 

•Frigosco, — , 8. to grow cold, 

•perfrigesco, -frixi. So refri- 
gesco. 

•Frondesco, — , s. toputfortfi leaves. 

•Fruticesco, — , to put forth fruit. 

*Gola.sco, — , s. to freeze. 

*congelasco, -avi, s. to congeal. 

*Geinisco, — , s. to orruan. 

*Germnasco, — , to uud. 

*Generasco, — , s. to he produced. 

*Grandesco, — , to groio larore. 

•Gravesco, — , to grmc he-rcy. 

•Haeresco, haesi, s. to adhere. 

•Ilebesco, — , s. to grow dull. 

*Horresco, horrui, s. to grow rough. 

*Humesco, — , s. to grow moist. 

*Jgnesco, — , to take fire. 

*lndolesco, -doiui, d. to be grieved. 

•Insolesco, — , to become haughty. 

*Integrasco, — , to be renewed. 

*Juvenesco,* — , to ^ow young. 

*Languesco, langoi, s. to grow lan- 
guid. 

*Lapidesco, — , to become stone. 

*Latesco, — , to grow broad. 

*Latesco, latui, to be concealed, s. So 
delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 

•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 

*Liquesco, — , 8. to become liquid. 
Meliquesco, -licui, 

**Luce8Co, luxi, s. to grow light. 

*Lutesco, — , 8. to become muddy, 

**Macesco, — , 8. > , , 

•Macresco,— , ^io grow lean. 

*reraacresco, -macnii. 

•Madesco, madui, s. to grow moist. 

*Marcesco, marcui, 8. to pine away. 

*Maturesco, maturui, to ripen. 

"Miseresco, miserui, s. to pity. 

*Mitesco, — , to grow mild. 

*Molle8co, — , to grow soft. 

*Mutesco, — , to become silent. 
*obinutesco, obmutui. 

*Nigresco, ni^i, 8. to grow black. 

*Nitesco, iiitui, 8. to grow bright. 

*Notesco, notui, to become known. 

*Obbrute8co, — , to become brutish. 

*Obcalle8C0, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 

*Obdormi8Co, -dorinlvi, s. to fall 
asleep. 

"Obsurdesco, -8urdui, to grow deaf. 

*01esco, (scarcely used.) 



abolesco, -olevi, -olitum, a. te 

cease, 
adolesco, -otevi, -ultum, s. to 

grow up. 
ezolesco, -oUvi, -olstum, to grow 

old. So obsolesco. 
*inolesco, •ol6vi, d. to increase. 
•Pallcsco, paJlui, 8. to grow pale. 
*Pate8Co, patiii, 8. to be open. 
*Pavesco, pavi, s. to growfnarfid. 
*Fertiinesco, -timiii, d. to fear 

greatly. 
•Pinguesco, — , to grotofut. 
*Pubesco, — , to come to maturity. 
*Puerasco, — , to become a boy. 
*Pute8C0, putui, s. > to become pu- 
*Putrcsco, putrui, 8. 5 trid. 

•Raresco, — , to become thin. 
*Rig»sco, rigui, 8. to grow cold. 
*Rub(»sco, rubui) 8. to grow red. 

*erubesco, -rubui, d. 
*Resipisco, -sipui, 8. to recover wis- 

do7n. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sound. 

*coiisanescO) -b-anui. 
*Senesco, 8enui, s. d. to grow old So 

con8ene8co. 
^Senti8C0, sensi, s. to perceive. 
*Sicce8C0, — , to become dry. 
*Silesco, 8ilui, 8. to grow silent. 
*Solide8Co, — , to become solid. 
^Sordesco, 8ordui, 8. to became filthy. 
*Splende8co, splendui, s. to become 

bright, 
*Spumesco, — , to foam. 
*Sterilesco, — , to become barren. 
*Stupe8co, fitBpui, 8. to he astou' 

ished. 
Suesco, 8uevi, suetum, 8. to become 

accustom^. 
^Tabesco, tabui, a. to waste aioay. 
*Tenere8C0 and -asco, to become 

tend^sr. 
*Tepesco, tepui, s. to grow warm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, s. to grow torpid. 
*Treini8C0, tremui, s. to begin to 

trerTd)le. 
*Tumesco, tumui, s. to be inflated, 
*Turge8C0, tursi, a. to swell. 
*Valesco, valui, a. to become strong 
*Vane8C0, — , to vanish, 

*evane8Co, evanui. 
•Veterasco, veteravi, to grow old, 
*Viresco, virui, s. to grow green. 
*Vivesco, vixi, a to come to life, 

*revivi8co, -vixi. 
*Uvesco. — , to become moist. 
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^174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptusy to get. The earn- 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiscor, adeptiu. So indipiscor. 
Ezpergiscor, ezperrectus, to awake. 
Fruor, fruitus or fructiu, firuitilxiUy 

d. to enjoy. 
TunsoTy functus, r. d. to perform. 
Gra£or, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
aSy 

aggredior, aggressns, to attaek. 
'Irascor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*Liquor, to melt, flow. 
Loquor, locQtus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniscor, (obsolete.) 

cominlniscor, commentus, p. to 
invent, 

*reminiscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritQrus, d. to die. 
Nanciscor, nactus or nanctus, to oh- 

tain. 



Nascor, natna, naacitams, xutoha 

bom. 
Nitor, nixua or niaua, niaarua, c# 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblltua, d. ta forget 
Faciscor, pactua, d. to Eor^o^ii. 

Compound depeciacor. 
Fatior, pasaua, r. d. to suffer. 

perpetior, -peasua. 

From plecto, to twine, 

amplector, amplexua, d. p. C0 
embrace. 

complector, complezua, p. 80 
circumplector. 
Froficiscor, profectua, r. to depart. 
Queror, questua, m. u. d. to com' 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secatus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
*Ve8Cor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge. 
Utor, usus, T. d.to use. 



x^anciscor, nactus or nanctus, w 00- uiciscor, uitus, m. a. p. w avenge, 
tain. Utor, usus, r. d. to use. 

Note. Devertor, prtevertor. revertor, compounds of verto, are used aa 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; reverter also, sometimes^ 
in the perfect. 
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FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



^ 175. Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in fv, and the third in ttu ; as, audzo, audivt\ 
audi turn. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 

Munio, -Tvi or -ii, r. d. to fortify, 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -Ivi or -ii,d. to nourish. 
Partio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Folio, -ivi, d. to polish. 
PunJo, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Redimio, -Ivi, to rrown. 
Sarrio, -Ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know. 
Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to serve 
Sopio, -ivi or -ii, to lull asleep. 
Stabiho, -Ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinlUn 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to clothe 



Audio, -ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear. 
*Cio, civi, to excite. 
Condio, -ivi or *ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
*Dormio, -ivi or -ii, m. r% d. to sleep. 
Erudio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expedio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disentangU. 
Finio, -ivi or -ja, r. d. to finish. 
*Gestio, -ivi or -ii, to desire. 
Impedio, -ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad. 
Irretio, -Ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate 
Mollio, -ivi or -ii, d. to sofien. 
*Muirio. -Ivi or -ii, to beUow. 

12 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them :— 



Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe. 

*Balbutio, — , to stammer, 

BuUio, — f to boil. 

*C«BCutio, — , to be dim-sighted. 

*Cambio, — , to exchange. 

*Dementio, — , to be irutd. 

Effulio, — , to speak foolishly. 

Eo, ivi or ii, itum, r. d.togo. The com- 
pounds have only ii in the petfeet, 
except obeOy preeeo, and subeo, 
which have Ivi or ii. ^U the 
compounds want the supine and 
perfect participles^ except adeo, 
ambio,ineo, obeO| prsBtereo^sub- 



eo, avd transeo. 



Farcio, farsi, farctuni) to cram. 
Fastidio, -ii, -itum, d. to disdain. 
*Ferio, — , d. to ^rike. 
•Ferocio, — , to be fierce. 
Fulcio, fulsi, fiiltum, d. to prop. 
*Gannio, — , to yelp. 
*Glocio, — , to duiM. 
*Glutio, glutii, to stoallow. 
*Grunmo, grunnii, to grunt. 
Hauno, hausi, haustom, haustQrus, 

hausarus, d. to draw. 
*Hinnio, — , to neigh. 
•Ineptib, — , to trifle. 
*Lascivio, lascivii, to be wanton. 
*I-.igurio, ligurii, to feed delicately. 
*Lippio, — , r. to be blear-eyed. 
•Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario is of the third conjugation^ 
bvi its compounds are of the 
fourth. 



aperio, apenii, apertum, r. d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, compSri, compertum, 
to find out. So reperio, r. d. 
Pavio, — , to beat. 
*Prurio, — , to itch. 
*Queo, quivi or quii, to be able. So 

nequeo. 
*Ru^io, — , to roar. 
SsBvio, s8Bvii, r. to rage. 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
^Safio, salui or salii, to leap. The 
compounds change a into i. 

*absilio, — . So circumsilio. 

*assilio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 

*desilio, -ui or -ii. So exsilio, re- 
silio, subsilio. 

*transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensum, r. to feel. 
Sepelio, sepelivi or -ii, sepultumj r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge in. 
*Singultio, — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
Suffio, -ii, -Itum, d. to fumigate. 
*Tu8sio, — , to cough. 
*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
*tVeneo, venii, r. to be sold. 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come. 
Vincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Note. Desiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurioj -let, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -Ivi, to desire 
to marry; *partario, -ivi^ to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



<5> 1 77. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 



Assentior, assensus, r. d. p. to assent. 
Blandior, blandltus, to flatter. 
Experior, expertus, r. d. to try. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish. 
Mentior, mentitus, r. to lie. 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure. 
Molior, molltus, d. to move a mass. 



Opperlor, oppertus or opperltus, d. 

to wait for. 
Ordior, orsus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritarus, d. to spring up. 

Except in the present tidinttivef 

this verb seems to be of the third 

conjugation. 
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PartioT, partltiM, d. to divide. subjtmethe are somsUinei of the 

Potior, poUtus, r. d. to obtain. The third conjugation m the poets* 

present indicative and imperfect Sortior, Bortitai, r. to east Uis, 



IRREGULAR V£RBa 

/ ^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum^ voh^ferOy edo^jio, eo, and their compounds./ 

Sum aod its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conragation of the rest, the parts which are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts of volo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by sjmcope, and partly by a change in the 
>wel of the root. In the present infimt' ^ * ^^ 

ailer « was dropped, r was cnanged into I. 



/ Pres, Indie. Pres. b^in, Perf. indie 

V(y-lo, vel'-le, vol'-u-i, to he willing^ to wish, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. vo'-lo, vis, vult ; /*«/. vol'-u-L 

P, vol'-a-miis, vul'-tisy v(/-lunt Plup, vo-lu'-fi-ram 

Imperf, vo-le'-bam. FuL per/. vo-lu'-6-ra 
Fut, v(y-lain. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. iS. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Pcr/I vo-lu'-^-rim. 

P. ve-li'-miis, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plup. vol-u-is'-sem. 

bnperf S. vel'-lem, velMes, vel'-let ; 

P. vel-le'-mus, vel-l6'-tis, vel'-lent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. vel'-Ie. Pres. v(/-lenfl. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. y 

NoTK VoU and i^lHsj for vuU and vuUiSf are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

/2. Nolo is compounded of non and volo. Nan drops its 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into 6 / 
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f Pns. Indie. Prt$. In/in, Perf, Iodic. 

N(/-lo, nolMe, nol'-u-i, to ht unurSling. 

INDICATIVE. 

Pns. S. nc/-lo, non'-vis, non'-vult ; Perf. nol'-n-L 

P. nol'-a-mus, non-vul'-tis, ncZ-lunt Plup, no-lu'-d-ram. 

hnperf. no-lS'-baoL FuLptrf.iioAM'-^-TO 
FuL ncZ-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pre*. S. nc/-lim, nc/-lis, ncZ-lit ; Perf. no-lu'-6-rim. 

P. no-li'-mus, no-li^-tis, ncZ-Unt. Plup. nol-u-is^-sem. 

hnperf. S. nolMem, nolMes, nolMet ; 

P. nol-le'-mufl, Dol-l6'-tiSy nolMent. 

IMPERATIVE. 
& 2, ncZ-li, cr no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-li'-te, cr nol-i-U/-te 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. nol'-le. Pres. ncZ-lens. 

Perf. nol-u-is'-se. / 

NoTS« JVevis and nmoU^ for lumoia and nowcuU^ occur in Plautiu. 

/ 3. Malo is compounded of tnagis and volo. In composition 
magts drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels (a d) 
are then contracted into d. / 



y Pres. Indie. Prea. Infin. Perf. Indie. 

Ma'-lo, malMe, mal'-u-i, to be 



morewHUng. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-lo, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf. mal'-u-L 

P. mal'-ii-mus, ma-vul'-tis, maMunt Plup, ma-]u'-€-raio. 
Impeif. ma-lfe'-bam. lW.|w^ma-lu'-€-ro. 

Fut. ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. S. ma'-lim, ma'-lis, ma'-lit; Peif. ma-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ma-li'-mus, ma-li'-tis, ma'-Iint. Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 

hnperf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let ; 

P. mal-l6'-mus, mal-le'-tis, mal'-lent 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal'-le. Perf. mal-u-isK-se. y 

Note. MavdlOy mavdlamf maviUm^ and mavellem^ for mtdo, mtHam 
Ac, occur in Plautus. 
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^ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — % in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices^ the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



/ ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie. Fe'-ro, {to bear.) 
Pres. Infin. fer'-re, 
Perf. Indie, tu'-li, 
Supine. la'-tum. 

Pres. S. fe'-ro, 
fers, 
fert; 
P. ferM-mus, 
fer'-tis, 
fe'-runt. 
fe-re'-bam. 
fe'-ram. 
tu'-li. 
tu'-l€-ram. 



Imperf. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fvt.perf. tu'-l6-ro. 



Pres. fe'-rain. 

Im-prrf. fer'-rem. 

Ptrf. tu'-lS-rim. 

Plup. tu-lis'-sem. 



5. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-to ; 
P. fer'-te, or fer-to'-te, 

fe-run'-to. 



Prts. fer'-re. 

Perf. tu-lis'-ae. 

Ftti. Ia-ta'-ru8 es'-se. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie. fe'«ror, (to be borne.) 
Pre». Ir^n. fer'-ri, 
Perf. Part, la'-tiu. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S, fe'-ror, 

fer'-ria or -re, 

fer'-tur ; 
P. fer'-I-mur, 

fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 
Imperf. fe-re'-bar. 
FtU. fe'-rar. 

Perf. la'-tus sum or fii'-i. 

Ptup. la'-tus e'-rara or fu'-fi-ram. 
Fut. perf. la'-tus e'-ro or fii'-S-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 

Paf. la'-tus sim or fu'-d-rim. 

Plup. la'-tus es -sem or fu-ia'seia 

IMPERATIVE. 

8. fer'-re, or ^er'-tor, 

fer'-tor, 
P. fe-rim'-T-ni, 

fe-nin'-tor. 

INFINmVE. 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. la'-tuB ea'-se or fu-is'-ae. 

FtU. la'-tom i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. 
Fut. 



fe'-rens. 
la-tQ'-ru8. 



Perf 
Fut. 



la'-tua. 
fe-ren'-dus. 



GERUND. 

fe-ren'-di, &c. 

Former, la'-tnm. 



I 

SUPINES. 

I 



Latter, la'-tu. 



// 

J, tllOl 



^ 180. Fio has the meaning of the passive voice, tnough 
the pans formed from the /Jrs/ root, except the present infinitive 

12* 
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and the participle in dus, have the tenninations of the actiTe 
/ In its other parts, it has passive terminations. / It is used as 
the passive voice of facto, which has no regular passive. 



/ Pre». huKc Prea. In/iiu Per/. Part 

Pi'-o, fi'-€-ri, fac'-tus, iohe 



made or to become. 



INDICATIVE. 



Pres, S. fi'-O) fiiB, fit ; Per/, fac'-tus som or fh^-L 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt. Plup, fitc'-tuse'-nun or fu'-^-ram. 

Imperf. fi-ft'-bam. Fut,perf, fac'-tus e'-ro mr fu'-6-ro. 
SvL fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, fi'-am. Plup, fac'-tns es'-sem mr fii-ia^- 

hnp* fi'-£-rem. sem. 

Perf, fac'-tus sim or fu'-£-rim. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

5. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pre8. fi'-€-ii. 

P. fi'-te or fi-td'-te, fi-un'-ta Perf. fac'-tus es'-se or fii-is'-ee. 

Fid, fac'-tum i'-ii 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu. . 

FuL fa-ci-en'-dus. / 

Note. The compounds of faeio which retain a, have also fio in the 
passive ; aa, calefadoy to warm ; passive^eoZefio ; but those which change 
a into % form the passive re^ulaTly. Yet con£t, <2e/E£, and tn/Et. ocour 
See § 183, 12, 13, l4. v-, -v , 

/ ^ 181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive^ 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum .«— 
Thus, 

fnd, prea. , , est ; ^ , w 

Subj, imperf , cs'-ses, es'-set; es-efe'-mus, , • 

Imperat. {HZy} ; es'-te, . 

Inf. pres. es'-se. 

Jnd. pres, pass. , ^^ e^-tur. ^ 

Note. In the present subjunctiYe, edinif edis, &c.,are found, for eiawif 
edaSf &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 

^ 1 8S. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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and the present infmitire. In these, and in the puts formed 
firom the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
Iburth conjugation. 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived ftoa thai 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

y JPres. Indie. Pres. Infin. Peif. Ltdie. Perf. Part 

W-Qy i'-re, i^-viy i^-tnm, lagiw 

INDICATIVE. 

rrea. & e'-o.isjit; IW. & i'-bo, i'-biL i'.bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P. ib^-I-mas, WA-^ F4raiit 

Bnpetf, & i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; Perf. i'-vL 

P. i-ba'-mu8, i-ba'-tis, Plup. iv'-^-ram. 

i'-bant JW.|)ef^iv^-6-ra 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; P«yi iV-€-rim. 

P. e-a'-musy e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup, i-vis'-aem* 

Lnperf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-rS'-muB, i-rfe'-tis, i'-rent. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. i or i'-to, i'-to 5 Pre*, i'-re. 

P. i'-te or i-td'-te, e-un'-to. Perf. i-vis'rse. 

FuL i-ttk'-ros es^HW. 



PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres. i'-ens, {gen. e-im'-tis.) e-un'-di, &c. 

Fut. i-ta'-rus. 

RemarJcs. 



/ 



1. larHf iatf ietf are sometimes found in the fiitnre. IrtiSf istem, and isse^ 
are formed by contraction for ivisHa, ivisaem^ and ivisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive in, and the third persons 
singular ituVf ibatuty ibUur, iium esty &o. ; edtuTj iretur, dbc., which are used 
unpersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including vejieo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than ivi. (See 
§ 176.) ^deo, ineOf pratereo, subeo, and trajueoj being used activelv, are 
found in the passive voice. JnUtur occurs as a future passive or ineo» 
.^mbio is regular, like atidio. 

Queo and nequeo are conju^ted like eo, but they want the imperative 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

""^^^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses^ numbers, or persons. . 



wiO BEFECTITE VERBS. 

There are many verbs which are not found in all the tenses, numbeni 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defective, 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, from the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1 Odif I hate. 7. Qusso, /pray. 12. ConGt, it is done, 

2. Ccepi, / have begun. 8. Ave, > m^ 13. Defit, it is toanting. 

3. Memini,/ remember. 9. Salve, 5 ' 14. Infit, he be^ns. 

4. Aio, \ r av ^^' -^P^ff®' begone. 15. Ovat, he rejoices, 

5. Inquam, j * "* 11. Cedo, tell, or give 

6. Fari, to speak. me. 

1. Odi, ccepi y and memtni, are used chiefly in the perfect and 

in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 

called preteritive verbs : — Thus, 

Ind. perf. o'-di or o'-sus sum ; plup. od'-^-ma; Jut. petf. od'-€-ro. 
SuBJ. perf. od'-6-rim ; plup. o-dis'-sem. Inf. perf. o-dis'-se. 
Part. fut. o-sa'-rus ; perf. o'-sus. 

Note. Exosus and perdsus, like osus, are used actively. Odlvitf for 
oddtf occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. coe'-pi ; plup. coep'-S-ram ; Jut. perf. ccep'-d-ro. 

SuBj. perf. ccep'-g-rim ; plup. coe-pis'-sem. Inf. peif. coe-pis'-se. 
Part. fut. ccsp-ta'-rus ; perf. coep'-tus. 

Note. In Plautus are found a present, coepiOf present subjunctive, 
etBpiam, and infinitive eoepgre. Before an infimtive passive, centum ejf, 
&«., rather than ccBpi, &c., are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'4-ni; plup. me-min'-S-ram ; fiit, perf. me-min'-^ro. 
SvBj.perJ. me-min^-g-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

Inf. perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

Imperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en-td'-te. 

Note. Odi and memlni have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in tlie pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperu^ct and 
future. In this respect, novi^ 1 know, the perfect ofnoscOf to learn, agrees 
with odi and memlni, 

4. Ind. pres. ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it j , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai*6'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai<e'-bat ; , ai-e-b&'-tis, ai-€'-banL 

BvBJ.pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Imperat. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

6. Ind. pres. in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-quI-mu8, In'-qul- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp. , , in-qui-e'-bat ; — 

fut. , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; 

perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit ; - 



SuBj. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qui-to. 



t > 



* Pronounced a -yo, x'-yunt, &c. See $ 9. \ eds with ne is contracted to aU 
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6. IiTD. fr€M, , , fk'-tar ; fia. ft'-bor^ *— -, fty-l-tw. 

Impcrat. fa'-re. Part. prts. fkna ; verf. fa'-tus ; fiU, fim'-diM. 
iKFiif . prea, fa'-ri. Gkruivo, gen. fan'-di ; M. ian'^do. Svpni, ft^-ls. 

In like maimer the compounds affdriy effdrif and pr^flH* 

7. IiTD. pres. qusB^HM), — , quae'-ait ; quss'-a-miu, — » — . 
Inf. yres. qaies'-^S-re. 

6. Impxrat. a'-ye, apyfi^-to ; a-T6'-te. Iffr. a-¥«'-ffe. 

9. Iirn. pres. sal'-re-o. fitt. tal-vfi'-bis. Iirp. pref . ■al-TA'-TO. 
Imferat. sal'-ire, sal-vfl'-to ; sal-y^'-te. 

iO. Imferat. ap'-E-ge. 

11. Imferat. sing, and jp2«r. ce'-do; pi. ee«-te/or eedM-ie. 

12. IwD. pres. con'-fit; fui. con-ft'-et. 

Sub J. pres. con-ft'-at ; imperf. con-fi^-d-ret lirr. prs$. ■— tf I ri. 

13. IvD. pres. de'-fit ; j>l. de-f I'-nnt. Subs. prm. da-fl'-at 
Ihp. pres. de-fi'-S-ri. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit; pL in-fl'-ont. 

15. Ind. pres. o'-vat. ^v^s.pres. o'-yet; tmperf. o-vt'-iet. 
Part. pres. o'-vans ; perf. o-yft'-tmi. GxRUHDy o-Fan'-di. 

Remark 1. Amonj? defeetiye verbs are sometimes, also, inelvded tte 
following • — Foreniy fores, &c., fore, (see §154, 3.^ Ausim, muU; ausimL 
Faxo and f (BKnm,f axis, fazU,faximus,faaiUu,f^ Ftuem. The form 
in f is an old future perfect; that in tm a perfect, and that in sa» a plm- 
per^ect, subjunctive. See § 162, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singnlar, fitro^ to be mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to ^ve, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by dm- 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si; as, m for Jt tis^ suUis fbr M 
vuUis, sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 1 84. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per^ 
$onal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded hy the pronoun if, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectcU, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evinit, it happens ; scribUur^ 
It is written, d^c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 

1st Conj. 2d ConJ. 3d Conj. Hk Conj. 

IHD. Pres. delectat, decet, contingit, evSnit, 

Imp. delcctabat, decebat, contingfibat, evenidbat, 

Fut. delect&bit, deceit, eontinffet, eveniet, 

Perf. delectivit, decuit, contlgit, evfinit, 

Plup. delectavSrat, decuSrat, contigCrat, evenfirat, 

Fut. perf. delectavfirit. decuSrit. contigSrit. evenfirit. 
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1^ Conj, 2d Canj. 

Sub. Pre8, delectet, deceat, 

Imp. delectaret, deceret, 

Perf. delectaverit, decufirit, 

PLup. delectavisset. decuisset. 

Iirr. Pres. delecUre, decSre, 

Perf. deleetayisse. decuisse. 



3<2 Conj. 

contingat, 
contingSret, 
contigfirit, 
contigisset. 

continffSre, 
coDtigiBse. 



eveniaty 
evenlret^ 
evenfiiit, 
evenisset. 

eyenire, 
evexkisse. 



2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular , instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or a& ; as, faveo tibi, I favor thee, or favetut 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Pres. pugn&tur, 
Imp. pugnabatur, 
Put. pugiiabitur, 
Paf. pugnatum est 

or fuit, 
Plup. pugiidtum erat 

or fuSrat, 
Fut.p. pugnSLtum erit 

or fuSrit. 



Pres. pngnetur, 
Imp. pugnaretur, 
Perf. pu?nd turn sit or 

fudrit, 
Plup. pugnatum esset 

or fuisset. 



Pres. pngnari, 

Peif. pugnatum esse 

or fuisse, 
Fut. pugnatum iri. 



Indicative 

favetux, 
favebatur, 
favebitur, 
fautum est or 

fuit, 
fautum erat or 

fu^rat, 
fautum erit or 

fuSrit. 



currltur, 
currebatur, 
curretur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fu^rat, 
cursum erit or 

fuSrit. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



faveatur, 
fitveretur, 
fautum sit or 

fudrit, 
fautum esset * 

or fuisset. 



curratur, 
curreretur, 
cursum sit or 

fuSrit, 
cursum esset 

or fuisset. 



Infinitive Mood. 



faveri, 
fautum esse 

or fuisse, 
fautum iri. 



cum, 
cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum iri. 



venitur, 
veniebatur, 
venietur, 
ventum est or 

fuit, 
ventum eratcr 

fugriat, 
ventum erit m 

fuSrit. 



veniatur, 
veniretur, 
ventum sit or 

fuSrit, 
ventum esset 

or fiiisset. 



venin, 
ventum esse or 

fuisse, 
ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &-€., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est emmhuSy all 
must die. See ^ 162, 15. 



Remarks. 

I. Grammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all ol 
which are of the second conjusration. ^See § 169.) There seems, how 
ever, to be no good reason for distinguisning those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most eommonlv uae^i 
impersonally : — 
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(a.) In the'fint conjugation; — 

Constat, it is eviditU. Spectati it eaneems, Oertitiir, it is €m Utmd 

Juvat, it delights. Stat, it is resslved, ed. 

Preestat, it is betur, Vacat, there is leisure. Peccatur, a fault it 
Restate it remains. eomnuttei. 

(b) In the second conjugation ; — 

Apparet, it appears. Solet, it is usual, 

AiUnetf ifbdongs to. Nocet, it is hurtfid. FletuTy there is loeep 

Debet, it ought. Patet, it is plain. in^. 

Dispiicet, it displeases. Pertitnet, it pertains, Penuadeiur. (See 

Dolei, it grieves. Placet, it pleases. ahove^ 2.) 

(e.) In the third conjugation ; — 

Aocidit, it happens. Creditur, it is believed. MitUtvr, it is sent, 

Incipit, it begins. Desinltor, there is an Scribltur, it is writtsu. 

SuSicit, it suffices. end. 

(<f ) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

ConvSnit, it is agreed on. AperTtur, it is opened. 

Ezpedit, it is expedient. SenUtur, it is meant. 

(«.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundom est, it is ne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

cessary to depart. Int^est, it concerns. Retert, it concerns. 

Adiiur. (See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. Sup6rest, it remains. 

(/.) Tc> these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather^ or 
the opera ions of nature ; as, 

Ful^rat, it Uehtens. Lapldat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thaws. 

Fulminat, it munders. Ituceaeitf it grows light. Tonat, it thunders. 

Gelat, it Jreezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap- 

Orandinat, it haHs. Plait, it raiTU. proaches evening. 

2. Im]>ersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; a^, delectetj let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines 
but pcenltet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
^ttdit and piget have aiso the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but firequenUy in a 
somewhat different sense ; aa, ut Tihiris inter eos et pons interess^, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

' ^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ* 
ent forms to express the same sense. / 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fahrico and 
fabricor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -are, and lavo, 
-ere, to wash ;-— or in certain tenses ; as, odi and ostts sum^ 
hate. 
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1. The foUowiDg 
have an active in o, 
ever, is, in general, 

Adolor, toJUuUr. 
Altercor, to dispuU, 
Amplezor, to embrace, 
Aflaentior, to assent. 
Aacflpor, to kmU after. 
AutfOror, toforeteu. 
Cachinnor, io Uuigh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 



deponent verbs, besides their passive formy 
of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
rarely used. 



Cunctor, to dday. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate. 
Fabricor, to frame. 
Fruatror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^mor, to weep. 
Ludif icor, to ridicule. 



Medlcor, to heal. 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to meaner*. 
Palpor, to caress, 
Popalor, to lay toasts, 
Ruminor, to ruminaU 
Velif icor, to set sail. 
Vocif^ror, to bawU 
UrlDor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 

Cieo, -fire, > . _ .. 
Cio.-lre.r.J'""^'- 



Fulgeo, -6re, > to 
Fulgo, -gre, r. > shine. 



I>en8o,-Sre, > to Lavo,-are, K^^^jl 

Den8eo,-€re,r. 5 thicken. Lavo, -6re, r. 5 "^ ^°^' 

Ferveo, -€re, > to Lino, -€re, > to 

Feryo, -fire, r. I ioi^. Linio, -ire, r. 5 anoint. 

Fodio, -fire, 5 j. Scateo, -€re, ) to 

Fodio, -Ire, r. y ^^' Scato, -6re, r. ) abound. 



Strideo, -ere, > to 
Stride, -6ie, > cr^o^- 



Those maried r. or 
rarely used. 



MorioTf orior, and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in Usts § § 174 and 177. 

^ 186* 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearlj 
alike, but difler in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



Abdico, -ftre, to abdi- 
cate. 

Abdico, -Sre, to refuse. 

Accido, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accfdo, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -ftre, to heap 
up. 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

AUfigo, -ftre, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -ftre, to aUl. 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cftdo, -fire, to fall. 

Cflsdo, -fire, to cut. 

Cfido, -fire, to y»e/<2. 

Cftleo, -fire, to 6e Aot. 

Calleo, -fire, to &c Aar(2. 

Cftnoi -fire, to #in^. 



Caneo, -fire, to 5e toAiife. 
Careo, -fire, to u^an/. 
Caro, -fire, to car<2 loooZ. 
Cfilo, -are, to cimceaZ. 
Caelo, -are, to carve. 
Censeo, -fire, to fAtnA. 
Sentio, -ire, to fed. 
Claudo, -fire, to shut. 
Claudo, -fire, to be lame. 
Colllgo, -are, to tie 

together. 
ColKgo, -fire, to collect. 
Colo, -are, to strain. 
Cdlo, -fire, to cultivate. 
Compello, -are, to oe- 

Compello, -fire, to force. 
Concldo, -fire, to chop 

off- 
Concldo, -fire, to fall. 
Conscendo, -fire, to 

climb. 
Conscindo, -fire to cut 

in pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to ter- 

rify. 
Constemo, -fire, to 

strew over. 
Decldo, -fire, to fa» 

down. 
Decido, -fire, to cut off 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
DelTgo, -are, to tie up 
Deligo, -fire, to choose. 
DilTgo, -fire, to love. 
Dico, -fire, to jay. 
Dlco, -are, to dedicate. 
£do, -fire, to eaf. 
£do, -fire, to publish. 
Edaco,-are, to educate. 
Edaco, -fire, to drato 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to make 

wild. 
Efi^ro, -re, to carry out 
Excldo, -iieftofaU out 
Excldo, -fire, to cut tiff 
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Feno, 'ire, to strike, 
P€ro, -re, to hear. 
Fdrior, -&ri, to keep ful- 

Frigeo, -€re, to he cold, 
Frigo, -€re, tojry, 
Fo^ -Are, to |ni< to 

fiigkt. 
Fugio, -5re, tojlv- 
Fundo, -are, tofotmi. 
Fundoy -^re, to pour out. 
Incido, -gre, tofaUinto. 
Incidoy -€re, to etct. 
Indico, -ftre, to «A(no. 
IndicOp -€re, to /»r0- 

Inficio, -^re, to tnfeet. 

Infitior, -ari, to deny. 

Intercido, -ere, to Aop- 
pett, 

Intercido, -£re, to cut 
itsunder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to 2m doion. 

Jacio, -ere, to throw, 

Lftbo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to ^^ide. 

Lacto, -are, to suclde. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -are, to ««nd. 

Lego, -ere, to read. 

Liceo, -ere, to he lawful. 

Liceor, -eri, to hid for. 

Liquo, -are, to meU. 

Liqueo, -ere, to he man- 
ifest. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, toJUno. 



Maneo, -€re, to stay, 
Ifando, -tre, to eomiumdm 
Mando, -ere, to eai, 
Meto, -ere, to reap, 
Metor, -ari, to measure, 
Metior, -Iri, to measure, 
Metuo, -ere, to fear, 
Miaeror, -ari, to pity, 
Misereor, -eri, to mty, 
Moror, -ari, to delay. 
Morior, -i, to die, 
Niteo, -ere, to flitter, 
Nitor, -i, to strive. 
Obsero, -are, to tock tip. 
Obaero, -ere, to sow. 
Occido, -ere, to fall. 
Occfdo, -ere, to fUtl. 
Operio, -ere, to cover. 
Operor, -ari, to toorA^ 
Opperior, -Iri, to u^oiC 

for. 
Pando, -are, to (end. 
Fando, -ere, to open. 
Faro, -are, to prepare. 
Pareo, -ere, to appear. 
Fario, -ere, to Mm^ 

P&rio, -are, to balance, 

Pendeo, -ere, to Aaiu". 

Pendo, -ere, to toe^A. 

Percdo, -are, to filter. 

Percdlo, -ere, to adorn. 

Permaneo, -ere, to re- 
mam. 

Pennano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Prsdico, -are, topuhUsh. 



Predico, -4Sn, to fsnra 

tell, 
Prodo, -Are, to ^«fy«y, 
Piodfio, -Ue, to emm 

forth, 
Recedo, -ere, to redrit. 
Reeldo, -ere, to fsH 

back. 
Recido, -ere, toemtof, 
Reddo, -ere, to ruVsr%, 
Redeo, -Ire, to refiim. 
Ref^ro, -re, to M^f 

Ref^rio, -Ire, to jfrilci 

«acA. 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Relego, -ere, to re«4i 

over. 
Sedo, -are, to oj^ay. 
Sedeo, -ere, to sit, 
Sldo, -ere, to MnJb. 
Sero, -ere, to «oie. 
Sero, -ere, to Anut. 
Saccido, -ere, to /dC 

doton. 
Succldo, -ere, to Mil 

doim. 
Vado, -ere, to ^. 
y ador, -ari, to gvoe hmBL 
Veneo, -Ire, to he sold, 
Venio, -Ire, to come, 
Venor, -ari, to hunt, 
Vincio, -ire, to hind, 
Vinco, -ere, to conquer, 
Vdlo, -are, to fly. 
Vdlo, Telle, to 6e wSEU 

ing. 



2, Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as. 



Aceo, acui, to he sour. 
Aciio, acui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to shine. 
Luffeo, luzi, to mourn. 
Muiceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Paeco, pavi, to feed. 
Pendeo, pependi, to 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds of 5to and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frico, frictum, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roHst. 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to cAeto. 
Pango, pactum, to drive in. 
Paciscor, pactus, to bargain. 

13 



Pando, paesum, to open. 
Patior, paesus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch. 
Verro, versum, to brush. 
Verto, versum, to turn. 



Q. 
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DERIVATION OF VERB& 

/^ 187. Verba are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
ether verbs / 

/ I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are caQeil 
denominaiives. / 

1. Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

AcHvesJrom JWutu. JVeutersfiom Aouiu. 

Armo, to orm, (anna^ Floreo, to bloomy (fios.) 

Fraudoy to dsfraudf (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (frcHM.) 

Noxnino, to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

Numfiro, to niraiier, (numSnift.) Vireo, tofiouriih, (vis.) 

Ihnn A^ecHvts. 

Albo, to whittn. (albiu.) Albeo, to he vohxte, (albns.) 

Celeoro, to eeUtraite, (celSber.) Calreo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

labfoOy to free, ^ber.) Flayeo, to be ydUno, (flavus.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive; asy 

Ckwcerro, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

vufl.) Illaqueo, to insnare, (laqaeus.) 

Exc&voy to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjugation, derived from nonns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, &c. denoted by the primitive ; as, 
architector, to build ; comitor, to accompany ; furor, to steal ; from archi- 
teetus, comes, sad far. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives; ns, 
somicor, to imitate a crow, from comix ; Gratcor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso; hB,patrisso, to imitate a father. 

/ II. Verbs derived from other verbs are cither freqnentatives, 
ineq^tives, desideratives, <Mminutives, or intensives,/ 

1 1. Frequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into I/O, rarely into o ; as, clamo, to cry, (clamdtu,) clamlto^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, {natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into Ito ; 
as, curro, to run, {cursu,) curso, or cursito, to run frequently, y 

Some are derived from the present, or periiaps from an obsolete thir4 
■cot ; as, ago, (flgltu,) agito ; cogo, coglto. 
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SoBie fieffnenUtiyei are deponent; as, mwltor, from mm§r (mmMm) 
venar, from verio (verm). So sector, lo^Uor, firom atquor mnd loqftar. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but havt 
•ometimes neariy tbe same meaning as their pnmitiyes. 

y 2. IncepHpeSf or inchoatives, mark the beginning, or inefeaaad 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primittTe. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termini^ 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is t; as, eakOp to be hot; 
calesco, to grow hot/' 

So Imbe, labasco; ingiSntOy ingenusco; obdonmOf obdormiteo. HUeo is 
contracted for hiaaco, from hio. 

Most inceptiyes are formed from verbs of the second eoningation. 

Some inoeptives are formed from noons and adjectives, Vy adding 
or eseo to the root ; as, puerascOf from puer; juvauseOf from juelfus. 

Some inoeptives have the same mf»ning as their primitives; as. 



Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugstton. See ) 173. 
Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, iKses, jmims. 

/ 3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted bj 

the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 

«, and adding rio ; as, ceeno, to sup, (ceettdtu,) ea m aiw rUf to 

desire to sup<y 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Nora. 
Verbs in urio, having u long, are not desideratives; as, prhrio, 

/4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, 
to sing a little — from canto*/ 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

/ 5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually faim d l 

by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, fauuo^ 

to act earnestly — from fa^o./ 

So eiq^estOf mreesMOf &om capio ltd areeo. CraoQiiseo, to deriie gicafly, 
IS also an intensive. 

COMPOSITION OF YERSa 

/^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

/I. Of a noun and a verb ^ as, <tdifico, heOigltro^ luerifaeio. 

/2. Of an adjective and a verb ;/ as, ampUficOf mukipRe^, 

Mipendo. 

/3. Of two verbs; /as, cahfado, madefacio, patefacio, 
/A, Of an adverb and a verb^ as, benefado, nudedUo, satSgo 

9oh ' 
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/5. Of a preposition and a yerb/ as, adducOy excoiOy prodo^ 
9uhrepo, discemo, sejungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun/ BB^pemoctQ, irretio. ^ 

^ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple rerb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e.* 

Arceo, Carpo, Faicio, Jacto, Fario, Patro, Spargo^ 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Traeto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exc. A is retained in ainandjo^ prtemandOf desaero, and rttraeto ; yrm- 
damno and pertraeUf sometknea aJao occur. A is also changed into e in 
depecUcoT from pacisearf oeceato fxom canto, and anheUf from halo ^ cotm- 
ftrco also is found. 

2. The following change a, (b, and e, intot.* 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Fango, ^S^, Statoo, 

ApiacoiTy £geo, Jacio, Placeo, SaSo, (to Uap^ Taoeo-, 

Cado, £ino, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tangd, 

Cedo, Fateor, Ledo, Queero, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained in arcumAgOy perdgOy oatdgo ; antekabeOf posthahea, 
dtpango, repoMgo ; eom^laeeo ana perplaeeo. Oedtno and reedno also some- 
times occur. £ is retained in coimoy eircumsedeo, and snpersedeo. AnU 
mpio and antidipo are both used ; so also are superjacio and superjieie, 

Cogo and dtgo are fbrmed, by contraction, from eon, de^ and ago ; demo^ 
wromoy and swmoy from de, pro^ avh, and emo ; prtAeOj and perhaps d^beOp 
from pm, de, and habeo ; ptrgo and aurgo, from ptr, sub, ana rego, 

NoTx 1. Faeio, compounded with a preposition, changes a into i; tm, 
officio. Some compounds of f ado with nouns and adjectives, change a 
into t, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, otgni' 
flcOf Uuifleoy magnifieo, Spedo forms some compounds m the same man- 
^r ; as, comspfUor and suspleor. 

Note 2. t^gOj compounded with eon, de, di. s, inter, nee, and se, changes 
« into i ; as, eoUlgo, negtlgo, &c. ; but with ad, pr<B, per, te, sub, and tranf^ 
it retains e ; as, auigo. 

Note 3. Caleo and saUo, in composition, change a into u; as, metdeo, 
insutto, Plaudo eYuuaee9 au 'mio 6 ; ns, eocplodo ; except applaudo. Audio 
changes ou into I in ooedio. Causo, claudo, and quatio, drop a ; as, atttLSO^ 
reclUMo, percutio. Juro changes u into e in d^iro and pe^ro 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Cdnfbto, Instlgo, Conniveo, 

Oflendo, Imbuo, Refiato, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello, (-ftre,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, and some 

Expedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, Renideo, Ezuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbi 
* i 196, 1. 
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PARTIOIiES. 

* / ^ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected, art 
called by the general name of particles. They are adferba, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word maf 
sometimes belong to two or more of these dasaes, aococding la 
its connection. / 



ADVERBS. 

/ An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene ei 
sapienter dixit ^ he spoke well and wisely ; egrepi JideliSf 
remarkably faithful ; vald^ bene^ very weU. / 

Rkmark. The modificatioiu of adjectiTes and Yerbs whieh axe eflfeeted 
by adyerbsy may also generally be made by means of the oblique eases of 
noons and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adyerbs are in use. In general, those modifieip 
tions which are most common are expressed by adyerbs. Thus, for eitm 
sapimUid, sapienter is used; Ale, for m hoc loco ; isn^, for m bono moAo; 
Kimc, for hoc tempore^ &o. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, d&c. 

<J> 1 1 • The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles* 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Pla^x and Order. 



Alik, hy another way, 
A&bi, elsewhere. 
Alictlbi. somewhere. 
Alicunae, from some 

place* 
Alio, to another place. 
Aliqu6, to some place. 
Aliunde, from dso- 

where, 
Dehinc, henceforth. 
Deinceps, successively. 
Deinde, ^er that. 
Deniqnef fifudly. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, downward. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

th€ right. 
Ek, that way. 

13» 



E6, to that place. 
£6aem, to the same 

place. 
Exinde, qfter that. 
Foras, out .of doors. 
Tons, without. 
H4c, this way. 
Hlc, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hUherward. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
nUic, tnat way. 
Illlc, there. 
Illinc, thence. 
lUorsum, thitherward. 
W>, thither. 



niuc, thither. 
Inde. then, thetnoe. 
Indldem, from the sa 
place. 

Intr6, > within 

liitrorsum. ^ 
Intus, witntn. 
Istkc, that way. 
Istlc, there. 
Istinc, themes. 

Istuc,)*^^^* 
Necttbi, lest any ' 
Neutr6, neither ttw^. 
Nusquam, no where. 
Porro, moreover. 
Prorsum, forward. 
Quk? hywhiehway? 



way. 
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Qu6? whither? 
Quonum? whithtrtoard? 
Retro, ^ 
RetroramD, > backward 
Kursam, ) 
SicQbi, \f any where, 
Sicunde, tf from any 
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Sinistronam, towtariM 

thel^, 
Sursum, upward, 
Ubi? where? 
Ubique, every where, 
UbiTis, any where, 
Unde ? whence ? 
Vndlqueffrom all tides. 



Usquam, y ' 



Utiinque,<m both _ 
Utr6 ? wkiek way ? 
Utrdbi ? in wkitkfluea 7 
Utrobfque, in ooth 

places. 
UtMqoe, each tsoy. 

Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques 
tions where ? whence 7 whither 7 by which way 7 and whith- 
erward 7 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — ^Thus, 



Ubi? 

me, 

imc, 

Ist)c, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

Alicdbi, 



Unde? 

Hinc, 

Illinc, 

Istinc, 

Inde, 

Indloem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicundie, 



Qu6? 

Hoc, 

lUuc, 

Istuc, 

£6, 

Eddem, 

Ali6, 

Aliqnd, 



Qnk? 
Hke, 

111^, 

Istkc, 

£k, 

£&aem, 

Alik, 

AUquli, 



Quorsum ? 
Honmity 
Illorsum, 
Istorsuniy 



Aliorsum, 
AliquoyenwD. 



Rem. 2. Hlcy hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
isttc, istinc f istuc, to the place of the person addressed ; and 
ilHc, illinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken oil 

II. Adverbs of Time* 



Aliquando, sometimes. 
Aliqnoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice. 
Cms, to-morrow. 
Cilim, when. 
Demum, at length, 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Hen, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Idenliden', now and 

then. 
Illico, imm,eeUately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

tiTne. 
ItSrum, again. 
Jam, now. 
Jamdiu, ) , 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jamprldem, long since, 
Moz, iTomediatdy. 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnunqwua, stme- 

times. 
Nudius tertius, three 

days ago, 
Munc, noio. 
Nunquam, never, 
Nuper, lately. 
Olim, formerly. 
Parnmper, a htUe while. 
Ferendie, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after, 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Protlnus, instantly, 
Quamdiu ? how long? 
Quando? when? 



Quater,ybttr times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, daily, 
Quoties ? how efiese T 
lUuro, seldom. 
Rursus, again, 
Sflspe, often. 
Semei, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immeSiatay. 
Subinde, now and then, 

frequently, 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at Un^rtk* 
Ter, thrice, 
Toties, so often. 

'^'^» I then 
Tunc, 5 "^' 

Vicissim, by turns, 

Unquam, ever. 



Jamdadum, J *^^ 'V^' 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, orordery 
according to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
haeUnuSfDiiherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronounsy 
are often used indefinitely ; as, neseio ubi sit, I know not where he is 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding vis, Uhet, or que ; 
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af^ mhXmt, kM^im, every where ; unddHbeif from ereiy where. The ter- 
muiation eunque is et^uivalent to the Engligh taever; iMyUbicunfue. where- 
soever. The repetitioii of an adverb has lometimes the aame enect; MB, 
quoqud, whithersoever ; ubiiStbiy wheresoever. 



III. Adverbs of Manner, Quality, &c. 

Ade6, so, to such a pass, Niminm, too nutek. Quomfido f hew f 

Non, HOC. v>hutmaimtrf 

Num ? t^ketker ? Saii4, tnUy. 

Omn\nOfaitogetkor,oidy, Satis, enovj^h. 



Adm^um, very mueh, 
AUter, otherwise. 
An ? v^ether 7 
Ceu, as, like as. 
Cur? why? 
Duntazat, only, at least. 
£taam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferine, almost, nearly, 
Fortasse, perhaps, 
Frustra, m vain. 
Gratis, freely, 
Haud, not. 
Inuno, yes, tndy, 
Ita, so, 

Itidem, in like manner, 
Jnxta, alike. 
Maffis, more, 
Moao, only, 
Nes, verily. 
Ne, not, 

Nedom, much less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequaquam, ^ by no 
Neutiquam, ^ means, 
rVimirom, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 



Satins, rather. 
Scilicet, tndy, 
Secas, oCAenmss. 
Seorsum, separatdy. 
Sic, so, 
Sicat, > 
SicOti,j"- 
Sigillatim, one hy mm. 
Stmul, together. 
Solium, only. 
Tarn, so. 
Tanquam, as \f, 
Tantum, ) , 

Tanturamiido, $ '^y* 
Vnk, together. 
Vtjas. 
UU, as. 

UUque^lherefore, verily, 
Utpdte, as, inasmuch as. 
Valde, very much. 
Velut, > . ,., 
VelQti, 5^' '***"• 
Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 

Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting qualitv, manner, de«., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, beni, maU. 2. Certainty ; as, certi, 
vlani. 3. Contingence; ea, forth. 4. Negation; za, haud, non. 5. Prolii 
bition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet, 
utpdte, 8. Separation; as, seorsum. 9, Joining together; as, simul, 
und. 10. Interrogation; as, cur? guard? 11. Quantity or degree; as, 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, mazlmd. 13. Defect; as, parum, 
pane. 14. Preference ; as, potiiis, satiits. 15. Likeness ; as, ita, sic. 
16. Unlikeness ; -as, aliter, 17. Exclusion ; as, tantum, solum. 



Palam, openly. 
Pariter, equally, 
Paiiun^ little, 
Paulatim, by degrees, 

S*'*}^ \alM: 
Paulum, 5 "***"•• 

Peene, almost, 

Penitds, toithin, wholly. 

Perquam, very mueh, 

Pleiumque, for the 
most part, 

Potiilks, rather, 

Prsesertim, especially, 

Profectd, truly. 

Prop^, almost, near, 

PropemiSdum, almost. 

Prorsus, wholly. 

Qukm, as. 

Quamobrem, where- 
fore, 

Quar^.' why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if, almost. 

Quenuulmddum, as. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 

gregdtim, in herds; membrcUim, limb by limb; partim, by pans; vicis' 
stm, by turns; from grex, membrum, pars, and victs. 
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3. Some end in lius, and denote manner or origin ; as, 

eahtus, from heaven ; fimdUus, from the bottom ; radidttus, hy the 
roots; from ccdum^ fundus^ and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
moddf only ; vulgo, commonly. 

^ II. From adjectives. 

!• Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 

second declension, are generally formed by adding e to the root; 

as, 

tf^, tcarcely ; alti, hifh ; libiriy freely ; Umg^, far ; misir^, miserably ; 
^ImAf fully ; from teger, tutus y liber y langus, miser, and plemu. Bent, well, 
IS from bonus, or an older form beaus. 

A few end in iter, ttus, and im ; as, 

naviter, actively; alUer, otherwise; aniiquUus, anciently; dimnUus, 
divinely ; privdiim, privately ; singuLsHm, severally ; from navus, alius, 
tmtlquus, aivinus, pnvAtus, and singiUi, 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminadons 
with the same meaning ; as, durd and duriter, handilv : so eauU and eau- 
tim; humdn^, humanlter, and humanitus ; pubUci tjA publititus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

acriter, sharply ; feluAter, happily ; turpUer, basely ; — deganter, ele- 
gantly ; pruderUer, prudently ; from acer, jiUx, turpis, degans, and pru' 
dens. 

From omnis is formed omnino. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in ies; as, 

quinquies, decies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, from 
tot and quot. See § 119. 

' 4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, otd, quickly ; cotUinud, immediately ; falsd, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, together. In like manner, repent^, sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum, only ; perfidiim, perfidiousfy ; sublim^, on high; 
ftuAli, easily ; mvJUa, much ; tnsiiii, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in uv^ and o are used; as, primiim and 
primdf first ; postremum and postrimo, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with soma 
noun understood, either definite, as, rectd, sc. viA, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in tho 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See ^ 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither, instead of the aecu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, tb for ad, fum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote bj or through a place ; as, hoc ; vid or parte being understood. 

' f ' IV . From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amantery lovingly ; properanteTf hastily ; from amans and properans f — 
docU, learnedly ; ornSU, elegantly ; rapHm, by rapine ; siricHiii^ closely ; 
from doehiSf omdtus, raptus, and strictus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
' is used adverbially ; as, auspic&td, auspiciously ; cansuUd, designedly. 

NoTX. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, dandiltim^ 
privately ; firom dam ; — <8ubtu8f beneath ; from tub. 
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§ 193. Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridie, magnopiref ntmmepirt^ 
muUimddiSf quotannis^-of posUro dUy magna opire, summo opire, muUis 
modiSf quot annis. ' 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hoditf quarh^ quomddd — of hoc die^ 
qud re, &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nndivs, sapenumiro-'of nunc dies^ 
&c. 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, continue, emlnus, iUicOj obviam, 
postmddOf propediemr— of coUf s, and mawus; in and loco ; ob and viam, &e. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun; BBfaUoquifCeterOqtd—ofaUuSfCeteruSf 
and qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiUf alidiH — of aliquis, diu^ 
and tJn ; nequdqtuan — of ne and qtdsquam. 

' T ' 7. Of two verbs ; as, UUetf seitlcetf videticet — of ire, scire, vid£re, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbet, ubivis, undeHbet. So ddn^ 
eip9 — &om dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum, deoctrorsum^ 
hortum, retrorsum, aurgumr—of de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and vorsus or 
versus. 

10. Of two adverbs ; as, jamdudum, quousque, sicut. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denuo,impr%mis^-of de novo^ 
inprimis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, pro- 
terea — of propter qua, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, abhmc, adhuc, dtreptsUe^ pest' 
tape. 
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14. Of two or three prepositions ; as, tatl^Mr, praeinus, inde, dem^ 
deinde, periude. 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb as, lucfibif sicUbi—of ne, n, and 
iUiclibi, 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem^ parumperj quandocunquej ubique, tUeunque, 

17. Of three different parts of speech ; as, for^tan of forsy sit^ on / 
^pumadm6dtmif quamobreniy &c. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS, 

/ ^ 104. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the tennma- 
lions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as/ 

duT^y duriiiSf durissimt ; f€u^,faciUu8,fa4MJlml; acritoTf acriitSf aeer' 
rimd ; rarb^ rariiiSf rarisAriM. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in or um; as, meriiis^mdf pluHmunif 
primd or primunty potisslmiim* 

/ If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 

that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, / 

bendy melius, optlmk ; malty pejiiSy pesAmi ; paritm, miniiSy minimi ; 
mtdtd or mtdtumy pluSy plurimiim ; — , priusy primd or primum ; — , oeiitSf 
ociss^ml ; m^Htdy — , meritisHmd ; aal\Sy satiiu. — . Magigy maa^md^ 
(from m4igniiSy) has no positive ; nuper, nuperrlme, has no comparative. 

Diu and stspty though not derived from adjectives, are jet compared ; — 
diuy diutius, diutisslme; stBpCy sapiuSy MBpisHiiu. A comparative tem.pt- 
riuSy from tempiri or tempdriy also sometimes occurs. 

'"^Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxtm^ ; as, magis apert^, maxtmi accommoddti, » 



PREPOSITIONS. 

/ ^ 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word./ 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

Ad, tOy at^foTy before. Circa, ) aroundy ^'ga, towards,oppasiie 

Adversds, ) against, Circdm, ) about. Extra, withouty beyond^ 

Advers^m, ) towards, Circlter, ahofoXy near, besides. 

Ante, bffore, Cis, > on this side. Infra, under , bensaA, 

Apua, aty toith, amcng, Citra, 5 wUhaul, Inter, ftetiossm, amomg^ 

before. €Umin.yagainstyOpposits, at, in time of. 
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IvtFa, lottftm. Post, o^, Jtnca, 6«- Secundiuii, mumrUng 
Jnxta^ ruaar, kind, to^ oiong^ nut Is, 

Oby jar, an account qf, Preter, beyond, except^ for, 

htfoTc. contrary to, b^or: Snpra, ahovo, 

PeneBy in the power qf, Prope, wa, by, beside. 

Per, through, oy, during. Propter, for, on account 
Pon^y behmd. of, near. 



Trans, over, beyond. 
Ultra, beyond. 



£leven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A, -^ Cnm, with. Pre, before, jfor, on oe- 

Ad, C from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, in compare 

Aha, J 



from, after, for. ison of. 

AtMsque, without, but £, \from, of out of, Tro, for, before, consid- 
for. £z, 5 ^fjor, since, ering, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres- Palam, before, with the Sine, tnthout, 

ence cf. kikowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to, 

/ Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, tn, into. Sub, uTiier, near. Super, o&ove. Subter, «n<2er, 6eneatA.^ 
Clam, toithotU the knowledge of, X 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because thej are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand afler it. 

Rem. 2.' j9 is used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versus, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam. also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in the sense of by, along, 
wants good autliority. 

'♦• —PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION.-* 

/<^196* Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force./ 

/ 1. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain their final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. / 

1. jtf, in composition, is used only before m and v ; as, atnorco, avdlo. 
Ab is used before vowels, and before rf,/, A, j, /, n, r, and s; as, abjure, 
abrdgOy Slc. Ahs occurs only before c, q^ and i ; as, absnandoy ahsque, 
abstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aufugio, it is changed 
into u. 

2. Ad often changes d into c, /, g^ I, n, p, r, *, /, before those letters 
respectively ; as, aecedo, afftro, ag^edior^ alUgo, annltor, appOnOy arrlgo 
assiquar, attollo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant 
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and before gn; as, asptrgOf aspidOy agnosco, agnOtus, Before ^^ it is 
changed into « ; as, acqulro. 

3. Circitm usually omits m before a vowel ; as, oraceo, etraOius. It 
■ometimes changes m into n before d ; as, cireundo, 

A. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before b, m, p ; as, eomftifto, 
eommittOf compono: before Z, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectivelj ; as, eoUtgo^ comilUrr, eorripio : before other consonants, it 
becomes n; as, candiUo, eonjungOf &c. Before a yowel, ^ or A, nt is 
commonly omitted; as, eoeo^ coopto, cogo (com ago)j eognoscoy eohabUo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comiao, comes, camitor. In conUt^rOy b 
is inserted. 

6. Ez is prefixed to vowels, and to c, A, pt q^ s, t ; as, exeo, eoAgOy ea> 
eurroy exkiheo, exptdio, <&c. Before /, x is changed into /; as, effiro : 
before Sy it is often omitted ; as, exiquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants ; 9B, ehiboy edieo, &c. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmxneo. P is sometimes preceded 
by c ; as, epdlo. 

6. /n, before 6, m, py changes n into m ; as, imjlmoy immittOy impdno : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, iUXgOy 
irretio : before gn, n is omitted ; as, igndrtts. In some compounds, in 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgOy indigeoy 
indoleseo, 

7. Ob changes b into e, /, gj », before those letters respectively ; as, 
occurroy qffidoy ogganioy oppito. In amitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pelUdo and peUuceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel ; as, prodeOy prodesse. 

10. &ah sometimes changes b into c, /, gy my p, r, before those letters 
respectively ; as, snccedoy sufflrOy suggkroy summoveOy supptlcOy surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into s ; as, suscipio, suspendoy 
rwstollo : it is omitted before 5, followed by a consonant ; as, suspicio. 

11. Trans omits s before s; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
oflen omits ns ; as, trajicioy tramittOy tranoy &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions, 
because they are found only in composition ; — 

Amb, aroundy aJbout. Red or re, agaiuy back, Ve, not. 

Dis or di, asunder. Se, apart, aside. 

12. Amb before a vowel is unchanged j as, ambarvaksy amhio.amJmstus . 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before pj is changed into n; 
as, anfracUis, anyuiro, ampHto. 

1 3. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c, p, ^, 5, t ; as, discutioy 
dtsponoy disquirOy dissiro, distendo : before /, * is changed into /; as, 
diffcro : in dirimo. s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant; as, diduco, dimittOy distinguoy 
disjncio. But both di^ and di are used before j and r ; as, disjungOy diju 
dico, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant ; as, re<£dmo, 
redcOy redhiheo^ redlgOy redcleOy redundo ; — rejiciOy rejtdno, revertor. Bui 
red is used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. <Se and re are prefixed without cliange ; as, sec€dOy secHrus ; vegran- 
disy vecors. 
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^ 197* II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different firom that of its simples, as. in the following exam- ^ 
pies : — / 

1. Af with a noim, sometimes denotes privation ; as, ameiw, mad. 

2. Ad is sometimes intensiYe ; as, addmOf to love greatly ; adMo^ to 
drink much. 

3. Db often signifies downward; as, descendo, to descend; deiUdOf to 
fall down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, dedmo, to love greatly ; ifs- 
fniror, &.c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, desptro^ to despair; 
demensj mad ; deedloTf discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive; as, discupiOf to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimUis^ unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, ezjro, to beg earnestly ; ez- 
audio, to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exsanguiSf 
bloodless ; ezspes, hopeless. 

6. In, with adjectives, generally denotes negation ; as, iT{fldus, unfaithful ; 
indignuSf unwortliy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocdtus, called upon 
or not called upon ; immvtMus, changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, o6eo, to go around; sometimes 
against ; as, oppCno, to oppose ; ohsto, to withstand. 

8. Pety with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, percdrus, very dear ; 
perfacilis, very easy. With quam, it is strongly intensive ; as, perqttam 
breclter, witli exceeding brevity. In perf\dua, perfidious, ^cr is negative. 

9. Pt<b, with adjectives, is intensive ; as, praeldruSf very clear ; pnt- 
vatldus, very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth; as, jyrodHco, to bring forth; prold- 
qtior, to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo^ to overflow : sometimes it 
is negative ; as, retigOj to uncover; recLudo, to unlock. 

12. Sbj with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, secHrus, without care. 

13. Sub often diminishes the meaning ; as, subrideo, to smile ; subdvlcia, 
sweetish ; subtristis, somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, sulfTlgOj to raise up. 

14. Vcj with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdntiSf unsound; 
vecors, foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the 
signification o£*^'* words with which they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^» i98. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
i*'ords or propositions. / 

14 ' 
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The most usual conjunctions are, 



Ac, andf asy than. 
An, whether, 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, ast, but. 
Atque, and, a«, than. 
Atqui, btU. 
Att&men, yet. 
Aut, either, or. 
Autem, buL 
Ceterjim, but, however, 
Chm, quum, since. 
Ciim...tum, both..Mnd. 
Dum, provided, while. 
Dummddo, so that. 
£nim,/or. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergo, tfierrfore. 
Et, and. 

Et...et, both..uind. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, Utouffh. 
Idcirco, tnerefore. 



Ideo, thertfore. 
Igttur, therefore. 
Itftque, Uierefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque,/<7r. 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nec...neque,neither...nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, ndther, nor. 
Neu, neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neye, neither...nor. 
Ni ) 

Num, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem,whereas, since. 
Quanquam, although. 
-Qae...-qae, both...and. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Quippe, beeauwe. 
Qu6, in order thai. 
Qu6u, beeoMse. 
Qaoniam, since* 
Quoque, also. 
Sed, but. 
Sea or sive, or. 
Seu...sive, whetksr..j9r 
Si, if. 
Sin, but if. 
Siquidem, tf 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tametsi, atthoui^k. 
Turn.. .turn, both..jt 
Ut, that. 
Uti, tluU, to the end that. 
Utrilim, whetlier, 
-Ve, other, or. 
Vel, either, or, 
Verd, truly. 
Ver^m, but. 
VeninUmen, notwitk' 
- standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations^ may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. Copulatives, or such as connect things tliat are to be considered 
jointly ; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee or 
neque. 

2. Disjunctives, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
separately ; as, aut, sen, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNcxssivEs, or such as express a concession 3 as, etsi, etiamsi^ 
tametsi, licet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adversatives, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, autem, 
eetiriim, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmen, verd, veritm. 

5. CXtsALS, or such as express a cause or reason ; as, enim, etinimf 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquidem, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or ciim, siquidtm. 

6. Illatives, or such as express an inference ; as, ergOj idcirco, idea, 
igitur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, qttard, quamobrem, quocirca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, ficm, 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or ut, 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SuspENsivES, or such as express doubt; as, an, anne, annom, -nSf 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. ^c rarely stands before vowels or A; atque chiefly before 
vowels, but also before consonants. 
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Rem. 2. The conjunctions --ne, -gue^ve, are not used alone, but tro 
always annexed to some other word. They are called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used tm 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time quali^ verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; as, 
Catiris in rebus, ctim venit calamUas, turn detrimentumaceipUur; In other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rem. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque^ iddrco, ideo^ 
namgtie. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the aim* 
pies retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, etiam 
{etjam), and now ; iti^f and so ; neque or nee, and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

/ ^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. / 
The most usual iuterjections are, 

Ah! ah! alas! Euge ! well done! lo\ huzza! 

AXsitl ha! indeed! Evax ! > , ^^^ , Ol oh! 

Au! hush! whist! Evoe » j*******- Oh! oh! alas! 

£cce! to! behold! Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! Ohe! ho!hM! 

£hem! O strange! Hei ! wo! alas! Oi ! hoy! alas! 

Eheu! oJms! HemMio! hold! how! Papse ! O strange! 

£ho ! ehodum ! soho ! lo ! bravo ! Proh ! oh ! alas ! 

Eja! on/ Heu ! too! alas! St! hush! 

En ! lo! behold ! Heus ! ho there ! marh ! Ym ! wo! 

En ! bravo ! Hui ! ay>ay ! ho ! Vah ! ha ! alas ! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 3. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandum^ mislrum, miseraJMA, 
Jwfa«, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

/^ 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. / 

Note. The word a^rm, as used by grammarians, must be understood 
to uiclude all the various significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

/^ 201. I. The subject is either grammatical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its various modijicaiions. / 

Thus, Conscientia bendacts vitie est jtuundisslmaf The consciousness cf 
a well-spent life is very pleasant. Here amscientia is tlie grammatical, 
and conscientia ben^ octtB vit<B the logical, subject. 

Note. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. / 

/ II. The subject is also either simple or compound, 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified ; as, / 

Vita brevis est, Life is short. Longissima homlnis vita brevis est, T%e 
longest life of man is short. Fug&ces labvntur anni. 

/A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 

to which one predicate belongs ; as,/ 

Luna et Btslltefulgebant, The moon and stars were shining. GrammatTce 
ac muaXce junctiBfuenmt, Grammar and mtisic were united. 

/ Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. / 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatica] subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 

explanation or description ; as, 

Nos consdles desHmaUj We eotutds are remiss. Mudus augur muUa 
narravity Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 

subject has some relation ; as, 

Ainor multitudinis comrnovtiur^ The love of the m ul t itud e is excited 
De victoria CiBs&ris fama perfertWf A report of the victory of Oguait 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fugit invTdaiEtoj, Envious time flies. Dudi agvUna PenthesiUa fureni 
Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 

Leve Jit quod bene fertur onuSf The burden which is well borne become« 
light. LdtiriBy quas scripsisti, accepta sunt, ' 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in any case, may be modi« 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat erpectatio yald6 magnaf There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contenti6nis eup^duSf Fond of eonism 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 

VitUturf qui imp£ret, dignus ; He seems worthy to command, 

(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, '' 

InsuStus vera audire, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act. MirahlU dictu, Wonderful to he spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§202,111. 

'' Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis apertty More openly. Vald^ vchemeniery Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as/ 

Cangruenter natOroB, Agreeably to nature. Optlmt omnium, Best of all. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an obru^ue case ; as, 

Long6 vUra, Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctcm^ Long before night. 
Sezennio post Veios captos. 

14» 
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/Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 

complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, / 

Omnia tua consUia, '/ill thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not cowaQia, 
but the complex idea tua consilia. So Omrda tua prava consiUa, 

/IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 

with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 

a proposition ; as, / 

Mentiri est turpe, To He is base. Virtus est vitium fug£re, To shun vice 
is a virtue. E ceUo descendit, " Nosce te ipsum." JEquum est ut hoc facias. 

/ In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the gram- 
matical subieci; as, / 

Oratdrem irasci Tum aecet. J^on satis est, pulchra esse poCmdta, 

/ 2. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. / 

/ 3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 

is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 

predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. /^ 

NoTs. In the following pages, when Uie term sultject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

^ ^ 202. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram- 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. / 

Thus, Scipio fudit Annib&lis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hanni 
bal. Here fudit is the grammatical, and yi£^i£ JSimiifdlis copias the logical, 
predicate. RomXdus Romance conditor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the same as 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple oi 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 

verb; as, / 

Brevis est voluptas, Pleasure is brief. Mors venit. Death comes. 
Mors 8Bquo pulsat pede paupfirum tabernas, regumque turres. 

/A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, / 
ProlHtas laudatur et alget. Honesty is praised and negUctecL 



* A verb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a Jimte verb. 
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Modified Predicate. 

/m. A grammatica] predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways :— 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs afler certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see §210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Incedo regina, I walk queen. Aristides Justus est apptUdtua. 

J 2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, / 

£>eus regit mundum, God rules the world. Ago tibi gratias. £x volnn- 
iAtsfedt. Spe rdtimus. Venit ad urbem. 

/ 3- By adverbs ; as^/ 

SsBpe venitf He often came. IdUra facll^ diseuntur, 

/ 4. By an infinitive mood ; as, ^' 

Cupit discSre, He desires to learn. Probftri vohaU, 

/ Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. / 

SENTENCES. 

^ ^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Pkocionfuit perjfctiid pauper j cinn dHisslmus esse posset; Phocion 
was always poor, though he miglit have been very rich. Here tlie former 
clause is independent, tlie latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause ; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb.y 
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y The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 

a noun and participle, or two nouns^ sometimes stand as an 

abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, diseessit, i. e. qitum bellum eonfeetum esset, diseesfU; 
The war beinff finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Ml 
de^ferandum,^evLCTO duce. Hor. 

/ 6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. / 
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X ^ 204« A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, / 

Roma urbSf The citj Rome. Jfos consfdes, We consuls. So ^pud 
Heroddtunif patrem historuBj sunt innumeraMles fabUla ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. Lapides sUHces, flint stones. Liv. Fons cut 
TUfmen ArethQsa est, Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tian with it.^'' It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as, Ejus fugtB comTtem 
me adjunxif I added myself, as a companion of his flight. ioXh nouns 
must oelong to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
Incases of apposition, tliere seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
ens, being ; qtU est, who is ; qui vacatur, who is called ; or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. Plin. Philosih 
pJtia magistra vita. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender, 
aa, Duo fulmina belli, Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
( Virg.) — sometimes in number ; as, Tullidta, delicite nostra (Cic.) ; — and 
sometimes in both ; as, J^ate, mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it; as, Consul dixiy sc. ego; (I) tlie consul said. 
Hoc tibi juventus RomdTia inditlmus beUumy sc. nos; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Liy. 

/ Rem. 5. A noun in apposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, M. AntoniuSy C. CassiiiSj tribani plebis; M. Antony, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Cses.y 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun takingr the 
case of the former ; as, Dicaarchum verd cu?n ^ristoxino, doctos sani /u^m- 
ines, omittdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an* 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, Jld Ptolemaum 
Cl-eopatramque reges legdti missi. Lay. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the senitiye ; as, Urht 
Patavii ; The city of Fatavium. Virg. Anvnis Erid&ni. Id. Arbor fie;. 
Cic. Jfomen Mercurii est mihi. Plant. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablat've 
in apposition with it ; as, Corirtthi AekauB urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

/Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or cogndmertf with a rerb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather tlian 
with nomen or eogndmen; as, Jfomen Arctaro est inUd, 1 have the name 
Arcturus. Plant. Cui nunc eogndmen lalo addUur, Virg. Cui Egerio 
indUum nomen, Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, Cogitet 
oratorem institui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the fbrmer nc m denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in appositioi with it ; as, Oneraria, pars max- 
Irna ad ^gimurumy — alise adversiis urbem ipsam deldttB sunt ; The ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to iHgimurus,— others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. Pictores ei poeta suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri milt. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative :— > 
JUuUis sibi quisque imperium petentibus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

y Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, J 

Quis herns est tiM f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit^ 
ruo (is.) Plant. Quid qiueris? Librum, sc. qtuero. What are you 
looking for ? A book. Quotd hor& venistif Sex&. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is oflen used, agreeing with its noun ; as, 
Cujus est uber 7 Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211 , Rem . 3.) So cujum for gen. 
cujus ; Cnjum pecHS ? an Metihceil Jfon; verum ^gdnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emisti? 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti ^ Imd alio crimlne. See §§252 
and 217. 
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^ 205* Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case; as, / 

Bonus vir, A good man. Bonos vivos ^ Good men. 

Benigna mater ^ A kind mother. Vams leges y Useless laws. 

Triste bellumf A sad war. Minacia verba, Threatening words. 

Spe amissdf Hope being lost. H<bc res^ This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sunif constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse capellas Sffer ago^ sc. egOy Melibaus ; (I) myself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Ut se totum ei tradiret. Nep. O me mislrum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So salvi sumtis, salva sumtiSy sc. 
noSf masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
consioered masculine ; as, JSCosfiuges consumire nati. Hor. 

/ Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is 

' put in the plural ; as, / 

Lupus et agnus siti compulsi, P wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phced. 

/ When the nouns are of different genders, y 

^ (1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, / 

Pater mihi et mater mortui sunij My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

' (2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as, / 

His genus, (BtaSy eloquentia prope SBoualia fiure; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail. Kegnay imperia, nobilitdtesy konOrcSy 
dimtuB in casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic bdloy rapimty discordia dvilisy grata 
fuere. Sail. Anlma atque animuSy quamvis Integra recens in corpus eunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Creeso et vita et patrimonii partesy et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, / 

leaves et cavtlvos qusB ad Chium capta eranty The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Li v. Numlda atque signa militaria obscurftti 
sunt. Sail. 
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' Ezc. to Rem. 2. The adjective often agrees with the nearest 

noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, / 

Sociis et rege recepto, Oar companioiu and king neing recoveied. Virg. 
Cognitum eaty taltUenif libiroSffamam^fortOnaM esse canssimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the sin^Iar, followed by an ablative with aim, has 
M>metiines a plural adjective ; as, FUiam cumJUio accltoi. Liv. ilia cum 
Lattso de J^tumitore sati. Ovid. 

/Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes ; as, / 

Pars certare parati, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam mtisque spem exsequentes. Liv. Supplez turba 
eraiU sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when tlie 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in tlie xm^^ar takes the render 
of the individuals; as, Par^ arduus alHs pulverulentus equisfurit. Virg 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Camtdque 
agro mulctati; Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. 
Capita conjuratidrds virgis cssi. Id. 

Rem 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria TyrrhSnum atque Adriatlcum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Jiobis prasenU. 
Plant. Absente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularly agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed after the noun or the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, JWm omnis error stuUitia 
e^Cdicenda; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligcnti esse non licuit, 
1. e. tne negligentem esse mihi non limit. Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^s 
videri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective ; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expldit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Si civi 
Romano licet esse Gaditanum. Cic. 

-/-/ Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 

. the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. Itomlnes ; Good (men) are rare. Catsar suos misii^ 
sc. milUes ; Caesar sent his (soldiers). Dcxtra, sc. manus ; The right 
(hand). PinguisquefennfB,BC.camis. Immortdles j sc. Dii. Amantium, 
sc. homlnum. Ilium indignant! simllemf simUemtpie minanti aspicires, sc. 
homini. Virg. Tibi primas defSro, sc. partes. Cic. Rcsplce praiterTtum, 
sc. tempus, which is oflen omitted. Cogn&oi ex meorum omnium Uteris, 
sc. amuorum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme- 
ninmque legdti, sc. regem. 

Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oftener amici, milltes, cives. 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is oflen contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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. (2.) Neuter adjectives are very oflen used aloae, referring 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite; as, / 

Triste luptu stah^dia ; The wolf, a grievons (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor omnia vincit; Labor overcomes ail (obafacles). Id. Turpe i^ucef 
eedire pari, Quinct. Vacdre adpd est suave. Qute dim ita sint. Cic. 
Pedllnts per mutua nods. Virg. 

/ Note. In most instances of this kind, the word diingy in English, xnaj 
he supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense./ 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, Mia omnia, All other (thin^^. Plin. Familidris meus. Cic. 
Iraquus noster. lA. Justa funebria. Liv. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, 111. Rem. 6. 

/ Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; as, Supremum vale dixit, He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit ? Mart. Excepto 
quod non simul esses, cetira hetus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
tlieir nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive y^as, Multum temp&ris, for 
multum tempns; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentuBf tne other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerumj 
for vajuB res. Hor. Pleti^qae humMtiarum rerum. Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed hi Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acuta belli. Hor. TellHris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as, Magnum stridcns. 
Virg. Arma horrendum sonv£re. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (ft.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdla turba 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo unites Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
lenltas, for semjntema. Ter. -^ 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a different 
render, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
that of the genitive ; as, Elepkanto belludi'um nulla est prudentioTy No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. hidusy qui est omnium flurnXnum 
maxTmus. Cic. Velocissimum omnium animalium est delphinus. Plin. 
See § 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it; as, KtV fortissimu4 
noi'irtf ciriidZw, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Ma.ximus stirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
its priniitive ^ee § 211 , Rem. 3.), an adjective agreeing with that genitive is 
sometimes iomcd witli such possessive ;/as, Soiius mrum /?cccd/MOT corrl^i 
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non potest, The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Nosier 
duornm eventus. Liy. Mea scri^a timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studio 
«m. Cic. * Id maxirrU quemque ateet, ^uod est cuj usque suum nua^m^. Id. 
Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition with tha 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus tuuuif 
homlnis simpUcis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some* 
times made to agree with the noun on which the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, ^dijicatisnis tuas consilium for tuwiif Your design of 
building. Cic. AccusarUes violati hospitii Jadus, for violdtum. Liv. M 
majora initia rerum dtuenttbus fatis, for majOrum. Id. lis nomitiibus 
civUatumy quibus ex civitalibtiSj &c, for edrum civitdtuTn. Caes. 

*-*- Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a verb, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
TelAmon propgrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Leti pttcem 
agitabdmus, for l<Bt^. Sail. ^rUas se matutinus agibaty for mane. Virg. 
So ntUlus is used for omnlno non ; as, Memlni tametsi nullus moneas, 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Priory primus, propior, proxlmus, 
solus, unus, ult\m,us^ and some others, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially ; as. Priori Rimo augurium venissefertur. Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronus 
ceddit. Ovid. Frequentes convenirant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibull. 
Salve, primus omnium parens paJtria appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of tlie other 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one 
or more conjunctions ; as, Multd eivarid et copiosd oratione. Cic. If'^they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted , 
as, yir aJtus et excellens. Cic. Actio, varia, vekimens, plena teritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosisslmum civile bellum, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domestlcam discipllnam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Externos raultos claros viros nomindrem. Cic. See § ^201, 
111., Rem. 6. 

-V ^EIem. 17. The adjectives jjnmtis, medius, ultimus, extretnus, 

inttmus, inftmus, inius, summus, suprermis, rcUquus, and cetera, 

oflen signify xYi^ first paiit, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as. 

Media nox, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, Tlie highest part of 
a tree. SupriTnos mantes, The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; as, Ab extreme complexu, 
From the last embrace. Cic. Infimo loco. Of tlie lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est. Cic. Itum e^^ in viscira 
terrcR. Ovid. 

.#/ RELATIVES. 

/ <^206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, / 

Ptier qui legit, The boy who reads. Animal quod currit, The animal 
15 
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which runs. LUirtR quas dedi^ The letter which I gave. Kon sum qualis 
tram, I ani not such as I was. So Deus cujus mtmire vitlmus, cui nullus 
est simlliSf quern eotlmuSf a quo facta sunt omnia j est atemus. .Addiaus 
HermippOf et aJb hoc ductus est. Aqullo, quantus /ran^it Uices. Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qui. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, and case. / 

/ (1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed; as, / 

Erant omnlno duo itinera, quibus itinerihus domo exire possaU ; There 
were only two routes , by which routes they could leave home. Cabs. 
CrudelisslvM bello, quale bellum nulla unquam barbaria gessit. Clc. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as,y 

Animum rege^ qui, nisi paret, impirat ; Govern your passions, v/hich 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Tanta multitudinis, quantam eapit vrbs nostra, 
concur sus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capitum vivunt, totldejn studidrum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, , 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videblmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quera primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocdtur. Liv. QuantA vi exjfi- 
tunt, tantd defendunt. ^ua\esque vistts eram vidissc viros, cz or dine tales 
aspicio. Ovid. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the follow ing : — Qui mens 
amor in te est, i. e. pro meo amdre qui in te est ; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. QiuB tua est virtus, expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtute, &c. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when tlie cases are different ; as, Ad quas res 
aptissimi erimus, in iis potisslmum claborabimus. Cic. 

(b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when tlie relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor curas hahd^ 
h^rr inter oblivisdtur ? Hor. 

■* (4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 

especially when the antecedent is designedly lefl indefinite, or 

when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, / 

- Qui bene latuit, bene vixit, sc. Iwmo ; (He) who has well escaped noticCi 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curriculo pu/virem Olymnicum col- 
legis.se jitvntf sc. homines ; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. Js'on 
fiabeo quod te accHsem, sc. id propter quod. Cic. Aon solum sapiens 
vta£ris qui hinc absis, sed etiam tedtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

^5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antiqva 
fuit ; Tyrii tenvtre coldni, sc. qntim or earn; There was an ancient citj 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.)j or, if once expressed, is after 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as 
Bacchus cum peditlbus, quos Jilius ejus adduxirat, neque in priCre pvffnt 
adfuirant, Romdnos invdduntf for et qui non in pridre, &c. Sail. 
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(6.) («.) The rf^lative Bometimet takes the caw of the antecedent, in* 
stead (H* its own proper case ; as, Ciim seribas et aliquid agas tOrum, quo- 
rum consuisti, for qa4B. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque jwtirai ddtUf exibani, 
for lis, qiue quisque efferre poUrat, ddtis, Liv. 

(6.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
as, IJrbem, quam statuo vestra tst, for urbs, Virg. Naocr&tem, quern €on^ 
venire voltd, m nati non erat. Plant. Sed utum, quem qtuariSf eg0 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur bv aUradion. 

V 

(7.) An adjective, which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, Inter 
jocos, quos incondltos jaciurU, for jocos incondUos, quosy 6ui. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, que magna volant. Vug. Co- 
lore, quem multum luihet. Cic. 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, Mode quam in terris ultlmam egU, Tne 
last night which he spent upon earth. JEsculapius, qui primus vulnus oh' 
ligavisse dititvr. Cic. ConsUiis pare, qute nunc pulcherrlma J^autts dmt 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent; as, Cum venissemi 
ad vada Volaterrana, qute nominantur. Cic. 

/ (8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, / 

Santdnes non Umgh a Tolosaiiumfinibvs dbsunt, quse civYtas est in vrovin- 
cid. The Santones are not Tar distant from the borders of the Tolosates, 
which state is in the province. Css. Ante comitia, quod tempus haud longt 
abirat. Sail. 

/ (9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 

Flumen est Arar quod in Wioddnum influit. Csbs. Adfiumen Oram per* 
Tentum est, qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 

/(lO.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &/C., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

JfatUriB vultus auem dixire CkaoSf The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus kominum quod Relates vocdttir. Nep. Anlmalf 
quem vocdmus hominem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
eareire, quod TuUianum appeUdtur. Sail. Pecuniarum conquisitio ; eos 
§sse beUi civUis nervos dictltans Muddnus. Tac. 

/(ll.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, y 

AbundajUia edrum rerum qusB viortales prima puiant, An abundance of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Quartum 
genus est san^ varium et mistum .... qui jampridem premuntur. Cic. Con- 
jvravere pauci contra rempvhUcam, de qud (sc. conjuratione), quhm veris* 
slmk potiro dicam. Sail. Daret ut catenis fatdle monstrum, qufe, &c., se. 
Cleopatra. Hor. JWm diffiderUid futuri quae imperavisset. Sail. Si tei»- 
pus est ullum qu89 multa sunt. Cic. 
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(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possessive pronoun y as, 
Omnes lay dare fortUnas meas, qui natum tali mgenio praditum habirem . 
ST. mei ; All were extollLnfr my fortune, tcko nad a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Tor. Nostrum eonsUium latidandum est, qui meos 
decs serxis armdtis objlci noluirim. Cic. 

/ (13.) Sometimes t^e antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
OS commonly neuter/ as, Poslremd, quod difficilUmum inter mortdleSygUrrid 
invidiam vicisti ; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, which, 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. Equidem exspectabam jam tuas UUras, 
id^tfe cum mzdtis. Cic. 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
kt^ferring to the idea in the antecedent clause /as, Sive, id quod constat, |j 
FlatOnis studiosus amliendi fuit. Cic. Dtem consUmi voUbant, id quodXt M 
fecirunt. Id. ^^ " 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
as. Idem velle atque nolle, ea d^mum firma amicitia est. Soil. 

(14.) ^^od, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is often placed at the beginning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si ana nisi, and sometimes before utlnam, 
ut, ne, ubi, cum,, contra, and nunc ; as, Quod si nntndum efficire potest con- 
cur sus atomdrum, cur porVLcwm, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbem, non 
potest 7 In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, «&c. Cic. Quod te per senium, obsecro, vita me redde pridri. Hor. 
Quod utlnam ilium, cvjus impw facindre in has miserias projectvs sum, 
eddem hoc simulantem videam. Sail. 

Quod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders, 1 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, J^inus et Semirdmis, qui 
Babylona condidirant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Veil. Crebro funati et tihiclne, quae sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex summd 
Uuitid et lascivid, que diutuma quies peperirat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives qtwt, quantus, qualis^ are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre 
sponding words, tot, tantus, talis; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Quoe ciim ita sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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DEMONSTRATIVES, INDEFINITES, &c. 



J ' ^ 20 # • Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, JWc solos 
tangit Atndas iste dolor. Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary j as. Quern neque fides, neque^ 
jusjurundum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit; Whom neither fidelity, 
Ror an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as, Hoc tilfi perstuideas velim 
me nihil omisisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — tliat I have omitteci 
nothing. 

/ Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, iUe to what is remote. Hence, 
•*f two things mentionsd before, hie oommcnly refers to the latter, ills U 
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the fbnner/as, Ignama carjmt hAitat, labor fimuU; ilia mat^ram mumM- 
temj hie lon^am adoleteaUiam reddit: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
■trengthens it; the fonner produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

I et this rule is not always observed ; as, SU deut et virgo est ; hie jvs 
€deTj ilia timSre. Ovid. w^meUmes hic„.hic are used instead of Aic...ius. 
So ilU...iUe sometimes denote '* the one...the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, iUe refers to the 
most remote, isie to a nearer, and hie to the nearest object. Hence, in let- 
ters, hie and its derivatives are used of the writer ; iste and its derivativet 
of the person addressed ; iUe, Slc., of some other person or thing. Se« 
{ 191, Rem. 2. 

/Rem. 24. IUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety > as, 
Magno illi Alexandro sMUHmus^ Very like Alexander tht Great VelL 
MiSia ilia. Cic. IUe is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum Ultul dico, 
This only 1 say. Cic. 

^/Rem. 25. Iste often denotes contempt v^, Im^ediebantur ed lege, quam 
idem iste ^^ra^...the same wretch. Cic. Sometmies, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Cbm ist& sis auctoritdlef Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hie, Ule, and iste, denote the place* or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or ille, may be used in this way 
before the relative, but only hie or is ailer it ; as. Qui doeet, is diseit, or Ate 
discit, but not ille diseit, unless some individual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talis, such ; as, Jfeque enim tu is es, qui 
quid sis nescias; Nor are you such a person as to be ignorant what you 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English '<and that too;" 
as, Prioatas causas, et eas tenues agimus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Erant in Torqu&to plurima litlne nee e» vidgd" 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, MusUci, qui erant 
quondam iidem poeUe; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Euphrates et Tigris magno aqu&rum divortio iter percurrunt ; iidem (and 
yet) pauldtim in arctius coSunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Ftiere quldam 
qui iidem omatS iidem versutd dicireht, There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as" is variously expressed in Latin, hyidem with qui, ac or 
atque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est quifuU semper, Vcrres is tlie same 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est e&dem ac futt. Liv. Dispututionem 
eicponXmus iisdem/«re verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
^xees with them ; but, when they are reflexive, and in an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, Agamper me ipse, 
1 will do it myself. Cic. Medici ipsi se curare non jjossunt. Sulpic. Se 
ipsos amnes natUrd dlligunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes honi, quan- 
tum in ipsis^i^, Ccesdrem oceiderunt. Cic. 

Ipse, Willi nouns denoting time or number, expresses exactness ; as, 
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Cum ipsis nonis SextiliSf Exactly on the fifth of August. Cic. TV^gwte 
dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quieunque is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, Qu<e sandri poUrurU qu4cunque ratidne sandbo, What 
can be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Yet possum is 
rather to be supplied ; — " in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
sionaily used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rkm. 30. AVlquis and quispifim are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, Hereditas est pecunia^ qiuB nwrte alicQjus ad quem- 
jiisLin perviJitt jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some / 
one, rails to some (other) one by law. Cic. Multi sine doctrind aliquid ' 
omnium, gen6rum et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquatnj any one, and uUus, any, are universal: they are 
used in propositions which involve a universal negative, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, afler comparatives, after the adverb vix, and the preposition 
sine; as, Keque ex castris CiUUincB quisquam omnium discessirat. Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. J^ec uUo casu potest 
continvirey ut ulla intermissio fiat ojidi. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturbatidne mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syracusdids fuitf 
qu^m quisquam superidrum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Sen. 

UUus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood. Quisquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiquam dviy To any citizen. 
Cujusquam oratoris doquenUam. J^emo is often usbd for nullus; aSfnemo 
pictoTf nemo adolesctms^ and even homo nemo, Cic. 

Rem. 32. Alius ^ like vllus, though properly an adjective, is sometimcM 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in tlie same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, commencing respectively with " one.. ..another ;*' as, 
Aliua aliis videtur optimum, One thing seems best to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde periculum est, Daiige/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or. Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dionysium aliter cum aliis de nobis locutum audi£' 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uterque 
numirus alter altgr& de causd habitur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in different propositions, is also translated " one....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitur, aliud simulatur, One thing is 4one, ^another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam differs from oMquis by implying (hat a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam de 
colUgis nostris, A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Seis me quodam 
tempdre Metapontum venisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the trAo/e, or to 
others ; as, Ex^iessirunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi consciv€runt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
Qsed as a limitation ; as, MUvo est quoddam beUum naturdle cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and quillbet, any one you please, are universal ; as. 
Omnia sunt ejvsmddi quivis ui perspicire possit, All are of such a nature 
tliat any one can perceive. Cic. Hie apud majdres nostras adJiibebdtur 
perltus, nunc quilibet. Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, JWw cuivis homini contingit adlre Co 
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rtnikwrn, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Uor. Ctttquam would 
have made the negation univenal. 

Rem. 35. Q^isque signifies eaeh^ every one, and generaOj stands with- 
out a noun ; as, Quod cuique oifi^,id quisque teneat ; Ijti each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It b often used with two superlatives ; as, OptlmMm qnidque r«ricfliiiiciit 
estj The best things are the rarest Cic. Ut quisque opUmi dtal^ ste 
maxima dieendi difievUatem timet, id. 

With pfimuSf it denotes the first possibU ; as, FriSM fiMfus fiMp0rt, 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessives mens, tuuSy notter^ tester ^ and mtfff. are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives ; as, Tutus amor mens est tUdf My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam ticem doUre soUo. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, &c. ; as, Aam ns^ice tui 
negUgentidy neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did U neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Quo revertm- ? m 
patriam ? sc. meam ; Whither shall 1 return f to (my) country ? Ovid 
Dextrd murUra porrejoty bc. sud. Id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

/ ^ 208. Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, / X, 

OprndAm fiuAnus t« se a« suos/<ediim eonsciseuntf The citizens decidB 
on a loul crime against themselves and their friends. Li v. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quismie ditlgit, rum ut atlquam a se ipse nurc€dem 
exigat caritdtis suas, sea quod per se sibi quisque cams est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated ; as, Jlriovis- 
tus pr&dicdvit, non sese GaUis, sed Gallos sibi heilum intvlisse; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Cffis. HomSrum Colovhonii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tneir citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivit ut &e ad 
amicitiara tertium ascriberent. Id. 

« 

(2.) If, however, tlie leading subject, whose thoughts, &c.j are expressed, 
is inaeflnite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam prad^cant (sc. homines) in fug A fratris sui membra in iLs lods, 
qud se parens persequeretuTj dissipacisse. Cic. Ipsum regera tradunt 
operaium his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
rerers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, A CcBsdre invltor ut sim sibi UgcUuSj i. e. Casar me in- 
tatat ; I am invited by Cassar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word m the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as. 
Canum Uim fida custodia quid sigmflcai aliud, nisi se ad hominum com^ 
moditdtes esse generdtos f Cic. 

.1 (4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or a subor- 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to ayoid ambigmty from tlie simi- 
larity of both numbers of suiy and to mark more emphatically than suuSf 
the person to which it relates ;. as, Jugurtha Ugdtos muU qui ipsi Uberiaque 
vitam peterentf Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his children. Sail. Ea moLestisAmt ferre homines detent, qitee ipsOrum 
evlpA contracta sunt. 

(5.) In the plural number, with itUer^ se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominatiye or accusative ; se or ipse, if in any 
other case ; as, Fratres inter se eumformd, turn moribus similes; Brothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese conciliat natHra. Cic. Incidunt aliqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mitiitd reprehensa. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, ftic, is, or ille, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ; as, Tkmnistdcles senmm ad Xerxem misit, ut ei nun- 
tiarety suis verbis, adversarios ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxes^, in his (Themistocles*) name, 
that his (Xerxes'^ enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. fiat 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suits sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi saLvam sistam, 1 will restore his 
property entire to him. Plant. 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; OS, Helvetii persuadent Raur&eis, ut und. cum iis prqfidscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauroci to go with them. Goes. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se gessit (sc. Idgarius) ut ei pactm esse expedlret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to diiferent subjects in the same sentence ; as, Aricvis- 
tus respondit, nemlnem, secum sine su^ pemicie contendisse (Cass.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to nemlnem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed ailer it ; as, Hunc dves sui ex urhe ejecirunt, Him his 
citizens banished firom the city. Cic. TUurius quum procul Ambiorigem, 
suos cohortantem, conspexisset. Cffis. 

Suus, and not hujus, (&c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Octavium, 
quern sui {sc. amici) Casarem salutahant ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Caesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolemaus amicos 
D&metrii cum suis rehus dimlsit; Ptolemy dismissed the firiends of Deme- 
trius with their efi'ects. Just. 

'' (8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit, favorable J as, Sunt et sua dona parenti, 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. Mphfnus utebd- 
tur popuh san^ suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecuUar ; as, MoUes sua 
thura Sabai, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
famous. Virg. » ^^ 

Ihj"^ NOMINATIVE. 




SUBJECT-NOMINAT-fVE AND VERB. 

I ^ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, / 
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ro lego, 1 read. Jfos legimuSf We read. 

I scribiSf Thou writest. Vos scribUiMf Tou write. 

Eqmu eurrit, The horse runs. Equi curruiU, Horaei run. 

•^Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos^ are aeldoiii 

expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 

person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis^ thou livest ; habemmSf we 

have. See § 147, 3./ 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they ure expressed ; u, 
£^o reges ejeei, vos tyrannos introducUis ; I banished Kings, yon introdnoe 
^vrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, dico aperti^ amsides JuVimvs, Cie. 
*j/u es patrdnus^ tu pater, Ter. 

^ Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omi^ 
ted: — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion : — / 

(a.) As nominatii^ ; as, Mosa proJluU ex monie Vo8ig9, et in oeedKtiM 
i'Ufiuit (Cffis.) ; or (b.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOrem miHrutUf %U id 
nutUidrei, se. cursor, Nep. 

^ (2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. / 

Thus homines is oflen omitted before aitaU, dicurU, ferunt, &c. } mm, IH 
Miunt, As they say. Cic. Afoxim^ admiraniwr eum, fux pecunid nam ma9i* 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Que Bavium Jion odit, amettuacarmtna, Mttm,ac. notno ; May 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Mievius. Vir^. Vattatur agri 
ottod iiUer urbem ac Fidiiuts est, sc. id spaiium, Liv. Sunt pios jUiiHU.,,.te* 
komines ; There are (those) whom it aelifhts. Hor. E^ fid nee veUrit 
pocUla Massici spemU, sc. homo. Hor. Here surU quos and est md are 
equivalent to quidam, aliquis, or allqui. So, Est quod eaudeas, Tnere is 
{reason) why vou should rejoice. Cic. J^eque erat eur faUire veUent, Ovid. 
Est tdfi id valeat. Cic. Est, eiim non est satius, &e. Auct. ad Her. la 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to m quo, sc. loco^ tempdre. 

/Rem. 3. The nominative is oflen wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, Pulgurai, It lightens. Piin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, / 

Favetur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratiifm vAementsr 
ah omnibus redamdtum est, Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by aa accusative; as, 
Pugnapugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

y (3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est ; as, y 

Doltndum est primum ipsi tiki. You yourself must first gprieve. Hor 
Ortindum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano, Juv. 
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' (4.) Before the impersonal verbs miser et^ peButtei, pudei^ 
t<Bd€t, hnd piget ; as,/ 

Eos inejttidrum pftnlUt^ They repent of their follies. Cic. MuSret tt 
aliCrumy tui tt nee tnisiret nee jmdet. Plant. Me dmtdtis morum piget tadet- 
mu. Sail, in sueh examples, the sense will Bometimes peymit u» to supplj 
jbrtunaf eonditioy memoriaf «&c. So in the expression FeTtU in menlem, 
It came into mind; as, In mentem venit de specHlOy sc. cogitatioy &c. 
Plant. 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nuUo modo pudtiit ^Cre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
Jfonpcenitet in«, quantum profecSrim. Ck. 

f (5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See ^ 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, / 

Vac&re cnlpd magmnn est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. J^Teque est te faUSre quidfuamy To deceive you In any thing is 
not (possible.) Vir^. Mentfri non est meum. Phtut. Te non istnd au^ 
visse mirum est. That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. *^ Sum- 
mum jus, summa injuria," /oe^iem est jam triium sermOne proverbiuin. Id. 
JVt degeneratum in aliis hide quoque dec&ri offecisset. Li v. Sin est ut yelis 
manure illain apud te. Ter. JV*ec profuit Hydra cresc6re per damnum, 
geminasque resumSre vires. Ovid. Die mihi, eras istud, Postume, quand» 
venit ? Tell me, Postnmus, when does that to-morrow come ? Mart. 
Parumn« campis atque NeptHno super fusum est Latlni sanguinis? Hot. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratdrem irasci non deect ; That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fiSri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pembus delectat 
claudSre verba. Hor. hUirest omnium xecik fac^re. Cic. Casu accldit, 
ut, id quod Romee audidrat, primus nuntiftret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire qua 
libet, id est esse regem. Sail. 

(G.) Before po/e5^, ccepit or cceptumest, inctpit, destnii, debet, 
soktf and viditur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb; as, / 

Pigire eum facti ccepit j It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est urutf qud prtBceptncey in tranquiUitdte 
vivi potest. Cic. Tadire solet avdros impendit. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, . 

Di m^didra jnis, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Veriim fuse hactSnus, sc. diximus. Cic. This onussion is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Nam Folyddrus ego^ sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia pracldra rara, sc. sunJt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, Agro mulctdti, sc. sunt, Li v. 

■ Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin<- 

itive; as, / 

Interim quotidie C*Bsar JEduos frummtum flagitare, Meanwhile Caesar 
was dailv demanding corn of tlie iEdui. Cobs. JVb* pavUdi trepidare metu, 
Virg. Id horrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, en^it or cmptrunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood • sometimes oUier verbs may be suppUedi 
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but oflen the infinitiFe seems to be used instead of the impertect indio- 

aitive. 

^ Rem. 6. The relatire qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, / 

E^o qui lego J I who read. Tu ^ scribis, Thou who writest. Equusqtd 
curnt, The horse which rims. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general trutlis ; 
as, / 

Q,ud.7n multa facimns catud amic5rum I How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis me fiere^ dolendum eat ipsi 
tibiy Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (6.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predicateF-nomiruUivef 
especially if it precedes the verb; as, AmtLjUium ira amoris integratio est, 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Vestcs, quas geritis 
sordlda lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina* 
tive, but vrith one in apposition with it; as, Tungri, ci vitas GaUitByfojUem 
habet insigncm; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

/ Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 

as, / 

rar^ epi^is ongrant mensas, Part load the tables with food. VIrg. 
Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars zUraqtie avldi erant. Li v. Atria turba tenant , 
veniunt leve vidgus euntqiie. Ovid. 

(1 .) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c , of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Ltivy, tliis construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is oflen 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem gengri humdno coirut, gudd in terrd col- 
iocati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another j as. 
Jam iu node quidcrn turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, rrfracturosque carcirem 
minabantur. JLiv. Gens eddem^ quce te crudeli Daunia beUo insequltur, 
nos si pellant, nihil ahf6re credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantumj followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, Quid hue tantum hominum ineedurU? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is oflen used afler tUerqv^ and quisnue, pars....parSf 
and alius.... alium, or alter.. ,.aUlrumy on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque eorum ex castris exercitum cdUcunty £ach 
of them leads his army from the camp. Css. Intlmus quisque libertdrum 
vincti nbrepilque (sunt.) Tac. Alius aliumj ut pradium mcipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the following passage, where 
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the ploral m placed firvt, and then the singular, denoting its parts ; Ceiin 
9UO quiaque tempdrcj addrunt. Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

/Rem. 12. Two or more nominatiTes singular, not in appo- 

iition, generally have a plural verb ; as, / 

Furor ir&^u^ mentem precipitant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Yirg. Dum alasy metus, magistery prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb 
11 always plural; as, Gramiuatice fu&ndam ac mus!ce juncts fngrunt. 
Quinct 

/ (2.^ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as,y 

Mens enlnij et ratio et conaUium in senibus est. Cic. BenefUerUia, lih- 
ttalUaSf bonitasjjustitiafundltus tollitur. Id. This construction sometime* 
occurs with names of persons ; as, Gorgias, ThrasyrndckuSy Pr&i»g6ra»^ 
ProdtcuSf Hippias in kondre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides amator ^ 
Id. 

(3) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te penaies patriique, U patris imago, et domus reffia, et ii^ 
domo regale solium, et nomen Tarqtunium creat vocati^ue regem. X»iv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the verb 
agrees with the last ', as, Hoc et nitio doctisj et necessitas harhdrisy et mos 
gentibus, etferia natQra ipsa praescripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
teamed, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cicero mens flagitabit. Id. Turn 
stas vires^ue, turn avlta gloria anlmum stiniulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two infinitives } as, Et facdre, et pati fortia^ Romdnum 
est. Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
hrezitetf Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assuitur 
pannus. Hor. 

/ (5.) When the nominatives are connected by autj sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, ^ 

Si Socrdtes aut ^ntisthines dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
•ay. Cic. Ut quosque studium privdtim aut gratia occupavfirunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person ; as, Q7idd in Decemtiris neque ego neque Casar 
habiti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cwm, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditibus, postremam 
/2oman5rtem«aeminvaduntj Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot principTbus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

/(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with tbe first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, x 

Si tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and TuUia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. H(bc neque ego neque tu fecimus. Ter. 
Effo populusque Romdnus bellum judTco facio^u«. Liv. 

Yet sometimes the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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aommati've, and is nndeniood with the other ; u, Vog ipn «< Hmdhu 
(requens restiftit. This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qualified with reference to each nominative separately ', as, Ego miHri^ 
UoifeUcUer vicis. 

•Rem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative ; as,/ 

En Pridmus! ho Priam! Virg. Ecce Jbme CtUUtms/ Cic. O tir 
fortu atque atmeusl Ter. 

PREDIGATE-NOMINATIVE. 

/^210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, / 

Ira furor brevis estf Aneer is a short madness. Hor. £fO voeor Lyeon- 
Idesy i am called LycoQf£s. Plaut. Ego inetdo regina, 1 walk a queen. 
Virg. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judlcem me esse, non doct(h 
rem, volo. Cic. Te parentem ^sm vis dud et h4»b€ri. Id. 

Sometimes a dative^ denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

/Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 

standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 

relating to the subject, agree with it in case. / 

The gender and number of such adjectives, dx. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ; as, Sanguis eraiU laehrpnuBf Her tears were bloocL Ovid. 
Ossa lapis ^tont. Id. 

Reh. 3. The verbs which most frequenUy have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate a^^reeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plant. Discs 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuter verbs, denoting position or motion ; as, eado, ee, 
evddOf exisiOf fugio, inctdoy jaceOf maneo, sedeo, stOj veniOf &c. Thus, 
Rex cvrcuibat pedes, The king went round on foot. Plin. ^uos judieOhat 
non posse oratCres evadire, Cic. Ego kuie causa patronus exsHti, Cie. 
Manet altd mente repostum /tutictum raitdis. Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ; as, appellor ^ dieor, nominor, nunc^por, ptrhibeor, 
salntor, vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est a^peUdtuSy He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. ArisUeus dlivm ixt^wr inventor. Cic. Ego 
poStajo^fltor. Hor. 

(&.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, consdtuor^ creor, decUbror, 
designer , etigor^fio^ reddor, renundor. Thus, Dux a RomAnis eUctus est 
Q. Fdbius, Postquam eph^hns foetus est. Nep. 

(e.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeoTf credor, dcprekendoTf exisetmar, 
feror,habeor,judieorf numiroTy putoTf reperioTf videor. Thus, Credehar 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid, MUim vidBri timldus quhm paritm prudens 
Cic. 

16 
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NoTB 1. With aerenH paariTei of the last •lam^ when Ibllowed bj a 
predicate- nominative, an infinitive of nun is expressed or understood ; asy 
Aniens mUd fhisse mdeor, Cie. AtUhu pntdens esse ptctsftdter. Id. So 
with dieor (to be said), and perkibeor ; as, Fanc#|Mfrue iteSm esse pater. 
Mart 



NoTB 2. Aadio is sometimes used by the poets like ofpdlor; as, Tn 
lez^Hs pateifiw MuflsCi corsm. Hor. 

RsH. 4. A predicate-nominatiye is nsed after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as, Gomes oA ftft ry 
JEUtdea, JSolides was added as a companion. Vifg. LitpuM obamMat 
noctumus. Id. AjmirH ligtOdo sublimis in aihire Jfisua, Id. So with 
tn active verb ; Atulivi hoc puer. Cic. Sapient nil fadt invitus. Id. 
JfempMUieam difentU adoleseens. Id. 

Ran. 5. The noun opuSf signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives needfidj 
necessary f &c. ; as. Dux nobis el auetor opus est. Cic. MuUi opus smd 
hsves, VaiT. (Diidt) aurum et aneiUas opus esse. Ter. 

Ran. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, atinteted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends ; as. Uxor 
inmeti Jotis esse nesds^ i. e. te esse ux&rem, Hor. ReMit Ajaz esse Je m s 
pronCpos. Ovid. 



GENITIVE. v^ 

GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

$211. A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, / 

^mor gloritBf Love of glonr. Vttium ircty The vice of anger. 

i^rma^cAtUis, The arms or Achilles. Nemdrum custaSf The guardian of 
Pater patrue^ The father of the the groves. 

country. Aiaor Jutbendif ijove of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gUmm limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universal^ is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Sourck ; as, Radii soils , The rays of the sun \— 
Causk ; as. Dolor podagrmj The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, ArCtfex 
mttiid»,The Creator of the world ; — Possession ; as, Donvus OtsdriSf The 
house of CsBsar ; — Object ; as, Cogitatio iUicajus m, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, Jippardtus triumpki, Preparation fi>r a triumph ; — 
A whole ; as. Pars iuniiinttm, A part of men ;— Character ', as, Adoles- 
eens summtB audacimf A vouth of the greatest boldness; — ^Material or 
COMPONENT FARTS ; as, Montes auriy Mountains of gold ; Aeerous seutdtum^ 
A heap of shields. 

/ Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &c., implied in the noun 
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which it limits. It is called obfeeHve^ when it denotes the 
0bfect of such action, d&c ; as, y 

Sui^eetive. ObjeeHpe. 

Facta vifHrum, Deeds of men. OdiiMi wkUf Hatred of vioe. 

Dolar aMmif Grief of mind. Atmor «trfS<a#, LoTe of Tirtoe. 

JunSnis trs, The anger c^ Juno. Dtndermm otU, Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitiye b suhjectiTe or objectiTey is to be deleniiiiied bv 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, jmrndtnfte 
Dei ngnifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; fmor Du^ 
fear of God, or tkat exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, flutes 
bosUumj fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselyes or br 
their opponents. So wmus iTlftsis (Virg.) denotes the wound whkli 
Ulysses kad g[iyen ; mUnusJEiUay (Id.) that which JUieas had receiTcd. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitiye, a prep> 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, Afoar m 
remmMeamy for reipuhUem ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga BomAaoa^ 
for fipmaji^rum. Nep. Cuns ifa satate potrio, for jata<s#. Cie. Prmddttr 
ex sadis^ for sad&rum. Sail. 

i^ / Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 

of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, / 

Cora »M, Caie for me. Ovid. Pars ftii, Part of thee. Id. Jfottri mm- 
€iu8y Our messenger. Virg. JK^^^imi mn imdgo. Id. 

^ Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a sahslan- 
tfve pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, / 

Cura mea, My care, t. e. the care exercised by me. Tet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tui tonus studiOf By the leal of yourself alone. Cie. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun oceun instead of the «(^seCtsit 
genitive ; as, MetCtajuria^ Injury to me. Sail. 

/ Rem . 4. Instead of the jpenitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective ia 
oflen used/ as, Causa regia, for causa rt^, Cic. Herllia jUms , for hsH 
fUus, Id. Evandrius eiut5, for Evandn. Virg. Hereuleus lakar^ lor 
Here^Us, Hor. Civf lis Juror, for dmum* Hor. 

/ Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as/ 

ExUium pec5ri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Prmsidiam reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Deeus amicis. Id. Erit HU mihi semver 
Deus, Virg. Dicor tibi /rater. Mart. Auetor Jyi senatui. Cic. Huic 
causs pairdnus exsaU. id. ^aem eaSUum taniis malis speritis 7 SalL 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. MunEna Ugatus LuculloyiciC. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., 18 exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Ohttmpe- 
ratio leglbus. Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditw altSri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, ^sid tiJbi hane 
euratio est rem ? Plant. 

]. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes ftmtes Cesttri 
ad pedes pregecirunt ; They all, weepinj?, cast themselves at the feet of 
Caesar. Uies. Cui corpus porrigUuTy For whom the body is extended, 
t. e. whose body is eztandea. Virg. Trai^figUar aeiUum Pulfifini. Cs** 
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' Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a pnpperiy^ 
iharacier, or quality, it has an adjective s^reeing with it^ and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, / 

Vir exempli reelt, A man of eorrect example. liv. JldoUsetns sumnuB 
mudaeuB, A youth of the greatest Itoldness. Sail. Fossa peduTu vigintif A 
ditch of twenty fieet. Cea. PuUkritudine eximiA femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maz^mo nahi filius, The eldest son. Nep. So 
i^in^uaginta annOrum impenum. Id. Iter univs diiu Cie. Galha 
tribus et septuaginta tmnis, Tac. Fossam sex cukitis aUam. Lit. 

Sometimes both construetions occur in the same proposition ; as, Len- 
Mum nostrum, eximid. spe. summe virtatis adoUscewUm. Cie. Scrobis 
lotus pedum dudrum, aUus aupondio et dodnmte. PUn. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the pioperty, &.e., is then always put in the ablative ; as. 
Est bos cervi &gQjA, .... of the fonn of a stag. Ces. Un specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

The genitive, in tins sense, sometimes occurs without an ad^tiy&; 
tomfium rum nauci. Plant. Homo nihili. Varr. So, Frutez palmi 
oUitudlnB. Plin. Transtra digiti polllcis crassUudtiu. Ces. In which 
examples unius may be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is preferaole in paitieuhur eases, can 
only be determined by reference to ekissieal authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, afler other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misira sartis f 
«s. kam^nss; Q (men) of wretched ibrtune! Lucan. M IHOimm, sc, 
mlem, Ter. Hectdris Andromdtke^ se. ttzor. Yirg. SuspkioTds vitandct, 
■c. eoMsd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words; as, Cujumpecus? an Melibcd? Mm; veriim JEgtmis, se. ^eeus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun onutted; 
•8, Jfyllam mrtus aliam mereidem desidirat, prater hanc (se. merddemy 
' "r. Cie. 
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^Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the jHredicate 
of a sentence afler sum. This usually happens, / 

/ (I.) When it has been previously expressedT; as,/ 

Hiec domus est Ces&ris, This house is Cesar's. Jifomm awrtt tarn jams 
isoeOium esse fufans Nymphet, Ovid. J^aves onerarias, quorum minor nsula 
erat dwAm jmlUum ampkiHrO,m, i. e. quorum minor nulla erat fuom navia 
duUmf &c. Cic. 

/ (2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an animal, 

fcc. ; as,/ 

Thueydides, md ^usdem atdtisfmt, so. heme ; Thueydides, wlu> vras of 
the same age. Nep. MuJUwn ci detraxit, quod alUnte erat cvekdtis, se. 
komo or dvis. Id. Summi ut sint labdris effi^unt, se. emvmaUa. Ces. 
^Claudius) somm brevissimi erat. Suet. Mird sum alacritdie. de. Vulgus 
weenie mtMli eret. Sail. JWm est juris sui, I»ucan. Fotestdtis sua esse, 
Liy. Suarumfue rerumr erarU. Id. 

^ (3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for whieh the 
words part, property, duty, office, characteristic, &c., are com- 
inonly supplied ; as,/ 

Teater%tas est ftarentis atotis^ prudentia seneetiktis, RaahneM ki (the char 
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•cteruitie) of youth, pradence of old ajpe. Cie. Est hoc QtXtUm eMMMfK- 
iinis. Ces. Omnia kottmrn wani. A pameU emt, qmod madUfrum mmC. 
Sail. Thii happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitiTe 
ooood, or an entire clause ; as, AdoUaeadU tst mt^&rtB watu reveririf It if 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cuhuvis kaminis m( 
errdre^ ttuUiut nisi insipientiSf in errOre ptrtewerOre. Cio. Ptntptria m( 
numer^Te peeus. Oyid. JftsavU tnoriM esse Qrtte&rwm^ «( m wmtio vbrfh 
rum accumbirtmt muUires. Uic. MkU tmm c^iMUuitf liJbtrUtia sjm. Lit. 
So when the yeib is omitted ; Tmmm oJUii dicant, saE0rdre painm^ ao. 
usse. Suet. 

• (4.) The same ofmstruotion sometimes oecunafier/M»o, and some other 
verbs ; as, Atia RomanOrmm faeta es(, Asia became (a poss es sion) of the 
lomans. Just. Primum gtmendium menaZ amUifym decern sepUmf^M, 
Vep. Agrwn siub diJtUims jteUss, Lit. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
hough not in the predicate after turn ; as, J£igwi fomeua Ui&riSf sc. anH- 
nal : The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So Ei eenit m muiUm 
'oiestdtis tutBf sc. memoria^ or Uie like. Cic. 

(C.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
.possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Hamdnum est errdrcj To err 
\s human. Ter. Ha partes fuirunt tua. Cic. JCon est maUiri meum, Ter. 
tiee § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
^ord which is wanting, when it itenotes a thing. Some suppose that 
twegotium is understood ; others supply qfficium^ munus, opus, res, causa, &jc, 
tt seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
\ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
according to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, IVia milliaf 
so. passtmm. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective ; as, Aga- 
memndnis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Ulius odiiMiiif- 
tratio provincie. Cic. EHrum dierum eonsu/UudHne itinSris nostri ezerd- 
tus perspectd. Cies. ' 

Rem. 11. Opus and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited by a gen- 
itive ; as, Areenti opus ^dt, There was need of money. JAv, Ad eonsi' 
lium pensaiuatm tempdris opus esse. Id. Prooemii rum semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo opSrs edrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they ate 
limited by an accusative ; as^ Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
homlnem astiOiaa (Id.) ; but m general they are limited by an ablative. 
See §243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itiye may often be rendered by some other preposition ; as, RemsdiMM 
doUfris, A remedy for pain. In^ria patris, Injury to a fkther. Deseemsus 
Avemi, The descent to Avernus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei, Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made by the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 

16 • 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, / 

PavM eivitiUiSj A part of the state. JVtcZto sorOrum, No one of the sU- 
tert. AtJiamg fkUoaophOrum^ Some one of the phikMophen. Qtcw imoria- 
Uum 7 Wno or mortals ? Major Juvinumf The elder of the youibm. Doc- 
iisslmus BomanOrvm, The most learned of the Romans. Mulhnn pecuMUB, 
Much (of) money. Satis eloquentutf Enough of eloquence. Uklmam 
gentium mamu ? Where on earth are we ? 

NoTS. The genitiye thus goyemed denotes either a numhoTy of which 
the partitiye designates one or more indiyiduaJs ; or a wkoUy of which 
the partitiye designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neater adjectiyes ana adjectiye pronouns, and adyerbs. 

/ Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part aiepars, nemo, 

nihil, &c. ; as,/ 

Jiemo tw^rdtmf No one of os. Omnium rerum nihil est agrieuUard tse- 
Uus. Cic. 

/ Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective 'pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives. See § 205, R. 12. J 

(1.) Partitiyes; as, idlus, nuUus, oohu, aUmo, titer, uUr^ue, viereunque, 
vterviSf uterHbetf neuter, alter, alterHter, aHquis, quidam, qmsjfiam, guisfuii, 
quisque, quisquam, quicunque, unusquisque, quis ? qui ? quot 7 ouotug 7 quo- 
tusquisque 7 tot, aliquot, nonmdU, plerlque, multi, pauci, mtaiuM. TaUMj 
Quisqms deOrum, Whoeyer of the ffods. Ovid. Cons^um alter, One ot 
the consuls. Liy. MuUi hominum, Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used partitively ; as, Expediti militum, The lightparmed 
soldiers. Liy. Supiri dedrum, The gods aboye. Hor. Sancte deSrvm. 
Virg. Degenires canum. Plin. Piseiumfemina. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum, OratimM 
pr(Bstantissimu8. 

(4^ Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal \ also the distributive sinM, 
as, EquUum centum quinquaginta interfecH, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octdvus, Hor. SingHUos veetrum 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitiye denotes one of two in« 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two -, as. Major fratrum. The elder of two brothers; JMiaadiiiitf frO' 
hum. The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, u<er, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two: qui8,aliMi, 
and nuUus, to more than two; as, UternoetHim7 Which of us (two?) 
Q^is veetrdm 7 Which of you (three or more ?) 

NoTS 2. J^Tostriim and vestHim are used after partitives, ^be., in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fiu 
tu quoquefontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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y^ NoTx 4. The noon denotiiig the whole, after a paititire word, is often 
put in the ablatire, with the prepositions ife, e, ex, or m, or in the aceusa> 
tive, with apud or intery/aB, Jfemo de iis. Altar ez censoifbus. Lit. Uumb 
ex multis. Uic. Aetrflmus ex senslbus. Id. Primvs inter omnes. Virg. 
OrtBsus inter reges opu/eatfiMfmiu. Sen. Apud HelYetios wohUitAmoM, 

INoTX 5. The whole and its parts axe frequently placed in apposition, 
dlstributivelj ; as, Interfectdies, pars m forum^ pars Syrqet^Mua po'gwU, 
l^v. See § a04, Rxm. 10. 

^oTX 6. Cuncd and omnes , like partitires, are sometimes followed by a 
genitiye plural ; as, AUdbu Maceddnum fere omMue pereudeitf Attalus 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cumeioe homlnum. Ovid. 
C^mcta8 provinciftrum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitrve ringular seems to be used like that 
oF a collective noun : Totiiu autem injustitie nuUa eapiiaUor est, Ac. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem mdlo modo pBobabllem ornnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem nuUo omnium mod&rum frobahiUem. 

/ Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neater adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as,/ 

Flus elo^uentuB, More (of) eloquence. Tanium fidei^ So much fidelity. 
id tempdru, That time. Jid hoc (BtdHs. Sometimes the plural; as, id 
tniseridrum. Ter. 

NoTK 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
guantufttf aUquamUum, vlus^ minuSf dimidium, mitZtum, nimium, plurimum^ 
rellquum; to which aad medium^ summum^ uZfimiim, aJUudj dx. The pro- 
nouns thus used are Aoc, id, uludf istudj quod^ and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum crevit JSUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid muliSris uxOrem habes ? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
»9l^quid forms. Cic. Qitid hoe rei est? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod omajnentOram fiat, id Verres absttdit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominaUve and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the eenitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tanium boni, So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid retlqui est 7 Ter. Jdkil is also used with such a 
genitive ; as, J^ihU sinceri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ', as, 
S& quidquam non duo civllis sed humam esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter, adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, either singular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion; as, £z{rf ma tmperii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
vifirum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 
Opdca locdrum. Virg. Antiqua /(edMrum. Liv. Cuneta campOrum. Tac 
M^zereetU eoUes, atque horum asperrima paseunt. Virg. See § 305, Rem. 9. 

/ Rem. 4. The adverbs scU, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largi' 
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ter, affatim^ and|iar<tm, used partitiyely, are often followed by a 

genitive; as, y 

Sat ratiinuSy Enough of reason. Virg. Satia loqueiUitByparum saptetUia , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wiwiom. Sail. Jftntis mndidrum, Cic. 
TerrOris etfraudis aCunde est, Virg. Auri et argenti larfUer, ^ Plaut. Co- 
jfidrumaj^im. Liv. CitmparCim iU^rttm mi&ty«fiu2»arMfi]iM e««ent. Cic. 

NoTK 1. TKe above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

/Note 2. The genitives gaUiumf Urrdrum, loet^ and locOrum^ are used 
aAcr adverbs of place ^^, Usquam gentium, Any where. Plant. Ubi ter- 
rdrum sumus? Where in the world are we? Cic. jiHrequd terrarum 
possent. Liy. UH sit loci. Plin. Eo tod, In that place. Tac. Eodem 
loci res est. Cic. J^escire quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
might perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. ^ 

The adverbs of place thus used are «H, vMnam, uHeunque, tibiiibif 
tdHvis, usquaviy nusqtuim, qud, quovis, quomid, tdlqud, ed, eOaem. Lod 
also occurs after ibi and ^ddem; gentium aner longi ; as, IH lod, In that 
place. Plin. Jibes longk gentium. Cic. Vievnim is used in the genitive 
afler h\c and hue by Uie comic writers ; as. Hie yroiSimai vidnia. Plant. 
Hue vidnim. Ter. 

/ Note 3. HuCf ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ^as, 
Ed insolentiiB furorismctf proeessit, He advanced to such a degree of mso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malorum ventum est. Curt. HuctAne 
rerum veranms? Pers. Ed miseriftrum. Sail. Qtid amentisa progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

/ Note 4. Lod, loeifrumf and temp&ris, are used after the adverbs adkue, 
indCf interea, postea, turn, and tune, in expressions denoting time^ as, 
AiUiMc loc&rum, Till now. Plant. Inde lod, After that. Lucr. Autarea 
lod. In the mean time. Ter. Postea lod, Afterwards. Sail. Turn tern- 
pdris. Just. Tune temp&ns. Id. Locdrum also occurs afler id, denoting 
time ; as, .Ad id locOrum, Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ejus sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con« 
nections as the following : ^oad ejtisjiiri possit. As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, should be read, instead 
of quoad. 

j Note 6. Pridie and postridde, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
b^ a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them; /as, Pridie 
e^ dUi, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejv^ diei. Ces. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

/ Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive Job, OpI^iM omnium, Best of all. Cic. Minlmt 
gentium. By no means. Ter. 
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/ ^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as,/ 

Aifidus laudis, Desirous of praise. Plena ttmOris, Full of fear. 
Appstms gloria, Desirous of |flory. Eg€nus aqua. Destitute of water 
Memor virtntis. Mindful of virtue. Doctusfandi, Skilful in speaking. 
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So J^Tesda mens fati, A mind i^orant of fate. Vir^. TmpdUiu irm. 
Unable to control anger. Lay. HomUnea ezperUs vertOtlu, Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Ldictis abundansy Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ferax 
arbdrunif Land productive of trees. Plin. Temax propositi vtr, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JEger animif Sick in mind. Lit. hUiger 
vittB scelerisquc purus, Upright in lifei and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides oft or tx respeei 
ofy though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark L The adjectives whose signification is most 

frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax ; as, eopox, edax^ferax,fiigttXf pertfUsa, temax, Ae. 

(2.) Participials in hs, and a few in tus ; as, amans, appHens, eupienSy 
^atienSf impatienSf sitiens ; — eonsuUuSf doctus, expertus, inexpertus, insugtus, 
tHsoHtus, 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desirx and Disgust ; as, avdruSfOtfidus, eupHdus, studiOsus ; fasUdidsus, 

Knowledge and Ionorauce ; as, calHduSf eonsciuSy gnarus, perUus^ 
prudens; rudis, igndnis, inscius, impriidens, imperituSf &c. 

Memory and Foroetfulness ; as, memor; vrnmimory &c. 

Certainty and Doubt } as, certus ; ineertus, ambiguus, ductus, sii^ 
pensttSf &c. 

Care and Neoliobncs; as, onxni^, soUdUus, proMus; improi^duSf 
secHruSf Sm. 

Fear and CoNriDBNcx ; as, patHduSf HnAdus; treptdMS^ impaiAduSy 
fidenSf interrUuSy &c. 

Guilt and Innocercx; as, nozntf, reus,stispeetuSyCompertus ; imumus 
inndcenSf insonSf &c. 

Plenty and Want; ns, plenuSf dives, satur, largus; inops, eginus^ 
pauper, parens, vacuus, &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by anlmi, ingenii, mentis, ira, milituB, belli, lakOris, rerum, art, 
morum, find fdei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets j as, Lassus labdris, 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessvsvue, Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns. when used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amaits. Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appitens. Id. 

^ Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 

of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as/^ 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certus ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantare perUi* Virg. FeHdor unguSre tela. Id. Ansms quid lacto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as. Ad rem avidior, Ter. 
Aiidus in direptiOnes. Liv. Animus capaz ad prscepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fbrtunamyue /e^ix. Cic. Ad frauaem eallidus. id. DiU^ens ad 
custodiendum. Id. KegUgentior in patrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Liv. Patens in res belllcas. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets ; as, 
Nvdus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humerosgue ato simXUs 
Id. QeV^mfulvus. Hor. See § 234, II. 
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(4.) An ablative with a prepontioii ; as, AMus in pecunitB^ Eager in 
rejgrard to^poney. Cic. Jttudus de faiii&. Quinct. Rudis in jure dviU. 
Cic. 0€^HM de agricult^. Varr. Prudcns in jure dviU. Uic. Reus 
de vi. Id. Purut ab ciutu kumdno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cic. 
SoUdtus de re. Id. Super iceldre «iijp«cf««. S<J1. /no/7« ab amlcia. Cic. 
FoM^er in eve. Uor. Jfodlcus in cultii. Plin. Ab aquia sUrlUs. Apol. 
CoptOsus a frumento. .61^. Ab equitatujSrmtii. Id. 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition ; as. Arte rudiSf Rude in art. 
Ovid. Rtgni^ crimine insons. Liv. Compos mente. Vir^. Prudens 
consilio. Just. JEger pedlbus. Sail. Prastans ingenio. Cic. Modicus 
severitate. Tac. Jnhil insidiia vacuum, Cic. Amor et melle et felle est 
fecundisHmus. Plaut. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, benignuSy exsors, impos, impdtensy t'rrUiu, 
UberdliSf muntfiam, prtBUirguSy and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos, amsors, egenus, exhtareSy 
sxperSyfertlUsy indignSy parous, pauper y prodHgtUy sterfZu, prosper y tnsatid- 
tus, insatiabmis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently; as, eopiOsuSydiveSyfecundus, 
feraXy immUniSy indnis, inopSy larguSy madXcuSy immodXcuSy mmiuSy opuUnr 
tuSy plenusy potenSy purus, refertusy satur, vacuuSy uber, 

(4*) The ablative more frequently; as, abundansy aUinus, eassusy 
extffrriSyfirmuSyfaUuSj frequensy gravis y gravlduSy j^UnuSy ivfirmMSy liber y 
lociipleSy latusy mactusy wuduSy onustus, orbus, pollenSy satidtus. iemds^ 
iruncusy vidwHs. 

(5.) The ablative only | as, bediuSy muHluSy tumldusy turgidus. 

Yta the construction of tb# ablative after the preceding adjectives 
see §2S0. 

Rkm. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, siwUliSy dissimXUsy &jc. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

' ^ 214. Sum^ and verbs of valuing^ are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as,/ 

A me argaUumy quanti esty sumUo ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
IS worth. Ter. Magni astimdbat peeuniamy He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris esty quitm tunefuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanHy quantiy pUtriSy mindris, 
magniy j»ermagniy vluHmiy maximiy tmnlnu, parvi, tantidemy ^anticuuque, 
fuantivtSy quantilwety but not multi and majdris, 

(2.) The n<t|uis assisyjloeeiy nattciy nihiUy piliy terundiy and also peiist 
f *^ hujus. 
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RxM. 2. The Terbs of Ttlaiiig are mMmo, extsam^f dmeo, faeiOf kaheo 
?l^*^t JP"^' deplUo, iaxOf to which may be added refert and tnllrejf 
Thus, Ut quanti quis^ se iptefaeku^ tanti jia< mb »miets; That as much 
ae each one values himself, so much he should be valued by his friends 
Cic. Sed quia JP&rvi td dueiret. Id. Hondrea si ma^ lum ptUmuM, Id. 
A<m assis^oa^r Catull. Jfequaauod dixif fioed exunmat. Plant JUud 
mea magni inUratf That i^atiy concerns me. Cic. Parvi rrfert jut 
Id. 



Note 1. JEqui and h&ni are put in the ^nitive BSiet facto and eongfUo; 
as, Jfas equi lK>nI^tt« fadmus, Liv. Bom rofwu/ittf, Ue took it in good 
part. Plin. 

NoTX 2. Afler tuttmOf the ablatives magiw, permagiw, parvo, nihilOf 
are sometimes used; as, Data magno asamaSf aeeepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro hmUo, also, occurs 
afler dueo, haheo, and p%Uo. So fdhU with tBstimo and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and intiresty instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used; as. Multum refert. Mart. Plurlmum 
inUrirU. Juv. Tua nihil refer€bat, Ter. Quia atUemillitu intlrest? Cic. 

NoTK 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujttSf may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretiij ariSf pondiris, momenti; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or tiling indefinite ; as, ^sttmo te magni, i. e. horn- 
Inem magni pretii, Sdo ejus ordlnes auctoriMUem semper apud te magni 
fiiisse, i. e. rem magni mometUi. The words assisj &c., may also be con* 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretiOf rem, &c. 

For tantif quanti, pluris, minOris, denoting price, see § 252. 

'^^215. (1.) Miscreor, miserescoy W[id the im personals 
miseret, pcenitet, pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as,/ 

Miseremini sodSrum, Pity the allies. Cic. Miseresdlte regis. Pity the 
kin^. Yirg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, 1 pity jrou, and am sorry for my- 
aeu. Ace. Eos ineptiftrum pemitet, Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque. Ter. 
Me cioitdHs morum piget tadetque. Sail. So the passive ; jVunquam sus- 
cepti negotii eum perUesum est, Nep. Lenitudinis eorum perUesa, Tac. 
MiserUum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur. 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, JSunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Miseteo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as. 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the ffenitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, JVVm me hoc jam dicSre pudebit. Cic. Jfon pcmitet me quantum pro- 
fecSrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominativek especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem hsc conditio non peenitet. Plant. JVon 
te hiBC pudent 7 Ter. - '^ 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, MetUdHm 
Ticem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satdgo is followed by a genitive denoting in what re-' 

spect,; as, / 

Is ioUkgjl rerum mdrKin. He is biuilj occupied with his own affairs. 
Ter. This compound is otien written separately. Agilo^ with aai^ in like 
manner, is followed by a genitive ; as, JVmtic agUas sai tute tuarum reruni. 
riaut. 

/^ 216. Recordor, tnemmi, reminiscoTy and ohliviscor^ 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as/ 

Hujiis meriti recordoVf I remember his merit. Cic. Omnes gradus atdtis 
recorder ttue, I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memlni TivO- 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. Num£ros memini, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam memlni, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisci 
vetiris fame. Nep. Reminisci amicos. Ovid. Injuriarum oblivisdUur, 
Nep. Obliviseire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
vid sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, ObUvisci controvendarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memint, to remember, are sometimes foUowOd 
by an ablative with de; as, Pettmus tU de suis lib€ris .... recardetUur, Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Jieque hujus rei memtnit poeta. Quinct. Meministi 
de ezsullbus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in m^entem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

/ ^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, / 

Arguit me furti, He accuses me of theft. Jtltirum accHsat probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertias eondemno, Cic. 

Remark 1 . To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accUso, ago, arcesso, arguOf eito, defiro, ineripo, inetLso, 
insimUlo, postiUo, and more rarely aUlgo, anqulro, astringo, capto, tncrep- 
ito, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convictiuj^ ; convince, coarguo, prehendo, 

Condemnmg; damno, eondemno, it^dmOf and more nielj jttdXco, notCp 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvo, Ubiro, purgo, and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the ffenitive, on ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Jiectisdre de negligenti^. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dia est postuldtvs. id. Sometimes with in ; as, In quo te accQM> (Cic.) ; 
and after liJbiro, with a or ah ; as, A scelSre Uherati sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, Ldberdre culpA. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Proam' 
siUem posltdavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scelus, malefidum, peccdtum, dec.; as, ^6 
peccato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimine and nomine, without a prepo 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Arcessire atHfuem cnsilne 
ambfUilLS, Liv. Nomine sceUris conjurationisque damndti, Cic. 
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f RxM. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the ffenittye, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or xni/tA^ Damndtut Umgi laboris 
(Hot.); QuadnipU eondemndri (Cic): Uamn&re peeunid (Just.), ad 
wBnam (Traj. in Plin.), in metallum (Plin.) ; — sometimes^ though rarely, 
py the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In like manner, caput is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as, Duces capitis damndtos. Nep. Aee caplto 
damndrer, Cic. So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, &c, 
Quern ego capitis verdam, Plaut. Me capitis peHditdtum titemiai. Apul. 
With pUcto tLndplector, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. Aeellso, incoto, insini^lOf instead of the genitiTe, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun; as, Si id me mm 
aec^Lsas. Flaut. Quas me incusaviras* Ter. Sic me insimuldre faltum 
facinus. Flaut. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — coZumntor, 
earpOf anripio, eriwXiuirf culpo, excCsOj mMlto, punio, reprehendo^ sumUo^ 
taxOf tradiUOf vilupiro ; as, Culpdre infeeunditdtem agrOrum, Colum. 
Exeusdre errdrem et adoleseentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as, Ejus avaritiam ^erfidiamque accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo, Liv. 
With muUOf the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, ExsUiiSf morte multantur, Cic. 

^<^218, Verbs of admonishing are followed by a geur 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as,/ 

MUites tempdris monetf He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. Admonibat aUum egestatis, cdium cupiditatis sua. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneOf admoneOf commoneOf 
commonefado. Instead of tlie genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De lede TeUHris me admOnes (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Eos hoc mojieo (Cic.) ; 
Illud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonemur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ', 
as, Earn rem tlos locus (uLmonuit, Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are oflen followed by an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrSre Lauso Tumum^ His sister 
admonishes Turnus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monetf ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
Coes. Manet rationem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

/<§* 219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 

the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as^ 

Humanitdtis refert, It concerns human nature. Flin. InJUrest omnium 
rtcttfaclre. It concerns aU to do right. Cic. 

/Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea^ tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, / 

Mea nihU refert, li does not concern me. Ter. Tua et metimaaXnU 
interest, te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipubHcsB intirest quhm mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, but often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. 2. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma 
17 
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rians differ. Some Buppose that they are in the acciuative plural neuter, 
agreeing; with an indehnite noun understood ; as, IrUirest mea, i. e. est 
inter mea ; It is among my concerns. Refert huif i. e. refert se ad tua ; it 
refers itself to your concerns. Others think that they are in tlie ablative 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causdy &c., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimes 
used ; as. Ad honorem mttum interest qudm primiim urbem ine venire 
(Cic.) ; Qjaid idwime aut ad meam rem refert (Plaut.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Quid te igitur retlUu? 
(PJaut.) ;— or a dative ; as, Die quid refirat intra nalurtt fines viventi. Uor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs oflen have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
nuiin ; as. Id mea minimi refert. Ter. Hoc vehementer intirest reipubllat, 
Cic. JYon qud mea interesset loci natOra. Id. 

For the genitives tonii, quantif &c., afler refert and intirest^ see § 214. 

^<^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes y 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ;/ingo, disrrueiorf 
excruciOy faUoy pendeo, which are followed bv anXmi ; decipior^ dcsfpioy 
faUoTf fastidiOy invideOy mirory vereor; as. Absurd^ facis oui angas te 
animi. riaut. Me animi fdlit. Lucr. Decipitur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
iibam mentis. Plaut. Justitie ne prius mirer belllne laburum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom /abstineo (Hor.), 
deslno (Id.), desisto (Virg.J, laudo (Sil.), levo (Plaai.) , partu^po (Id.),;wa- 
hibeo (Sil.), pur go (Hor.) Regn&vU jfopulOrum occurs m Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting to jEU, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative./ Such are abundo, careOy compfeo, expleo, impleo, 
egeoy indigeOy sat^roy scatev; as, JJdnlescentem suet temeritfltis implet, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. jSnlmum erplease nammss. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. Non tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See § § 249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior y which also is usually followed by an ablative ;/as, Urbts 
potiriy To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potiri regni (Cic), kostium 
(Sail.), rerum (Cic^ Potio (active) occurs in Piautus; as, £vi» nunc 
potivit servitotis. He has made him partaker of slaverv. In the same 
wntdTypotltus est hostium signifies, '*fae fell into the hancfsof tlie enemy." 
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/^22l. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as^ 

Habitat MtUtiy Ho lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid Romafadam 7 What 
can I do at Rome .' Juv. 

/Remark t. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in tlie 
genitive, like names of towns y as, Itli&ctB vivirey To live in Ithaca. Cic. 
Curcyra fulmus. Id. Pompemm Cwori visum esse. Css. Crette jussit 
eonsuUrc Jjpollo. Virg. JWm lAbym, Id. Roma J^Tumidiaque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of tlie genitive, the ablative of names of towns of tho 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, tliougb 
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rarely, used ; as, Rex Tyro deeidiif The king dies at Tjrre. Juat. Ei 
Corintho et ,Minis et LacetUenUine nuncidta est victoria. Id. Pons quern 
ille Abydo feelrat. Id. Hujus exemplar RomA nullum habimus. Vitrur. 
^im ante Tjro. Virg. 

/ Rem. 3. The genitives domi, mlitia, bdli, and humi, are 

construed like names of towns ; as,/ 

Tenuit se domi, He ttaid at home. Cic. Vir domi darus. Liy. thtA 
semper militias et domi fuimtis, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spe-ctdta doml^iM virtus, Uor. MilituB and belli 
are thus used only when opposed to domi, 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessives mea, hue, sum, nostra, 
TestriB, and alUruB ; as, Domi nostrsB vixit, He lived at my house. Cio. 
^pud eum sicfui tanmtam mes domi. Id. Saer^cium, quoa alienas domi 
fiiret invisHre, Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, /n vidud domo, Ovid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives ; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of Aitint, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In kumo arendsd. Ovid.. Sedere humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or in 
domo is used; as, Deprehensus domi Casdris, Cic. In domo Cmsdris, 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as, Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plaut. Bello for belli is found in Livy, Lib. 9. 26— Pomt bdloque, 

(4.) Terra is sometimes used like humi ; as, Saera terra cdataimus, Lir. 
VicinuB occurs in Plautus — Proxima vicinis hoMtaX, 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, <2oiiit, maJiiliiB, &xs., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppido, adlbus, solo, 
loeo, tempOref &xi, 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used after the preposition tenus, 
as, Cumdrum tenusy As far as CumeB (Ccel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.) ; Lati- 
rum tenns (Ld.) ; — sometimes, also, though rarely, the genitive smgular; 
as, Corcyrte tenus, Liv. 



DATIVE. 

. • « 

DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

/ ^ 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
18 put in the datiye, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, j 

VHlis agriSf Useful to the fields. Juv. Jueundus amiaf , Agreeable to 
his fiiends. Mart. Immicus quietiy Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta inutUis 
scribendo. Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or for; but 
sometimes by other prepositions, or without a preposition. 
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/ Remark 1. AdjectiYes signifying advantageous, pleasant, 
friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
can, and verbals in bilis, are followed by the dative ; as, / 

Fdix tuiSf Propitious to your friends. Virg. QrtUio ingrdta GaUis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Csbs. Amicus tvrunnldiy Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. Labori inhoHliSj Unsuited to labor. Colum. Fatri simHis, 
lake his father. Cic. Aptum tempdri. Id. Malo promts. Sen. Fror^p- 
tus seditiOni. Tac. Cuivis facile est. Ter. Mihi cerium est. Cic. Fmr 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa verts finitlma sunt. Id OcHXi cancolores corp6ri» 
Colum. Multis bonis fleHUs. Hor. 

Many adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the end or object. 

Afler verbals in biliSf the dative is usually rendered by the preposition • 
hy; as, Tibi credWlUs strmo, A speech crediole to you, t. e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

/The expression dicto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative;^, Syracusani nobis dii^ audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dicto fuU 
jussis magistratuum, Nep. In this phrase, dicto is a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe^ 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, JVec plebs nobis dicta 
audiens atque obediens sit. Liv. 

/Rem. 2. The adjectives aqudlis, affinis, alienus, commUniSffidus, par, 
proprius, sirnUis, dissimllis, superstes, and some otliers, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive j/as, Simllis tui, Like 
you. Plant. Par Auju^, Equal to him. Lucan. Affinis Ckesdris. V.Max. 
Cumsque proprivm. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet. Tui Jidisslma. Virg. 
But most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively ; as, JEqualis ejus, His equal. Cic. So in English, *^ his like," 
** his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as. Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind conscious 
to itselTof rectitude. Virg. See § 213. 

' Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 

or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition, y 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ady but only a dative of the person; 
as. Ad nuUam rem utlUs. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, Figer ad pcenas, ad prsmia velox 

SOvid.) ; Ad atLquem morbmn prodivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne fnxiinuB pardtus 
Id.) ; Pronus ad- fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with in ; as, Cder m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or adversks; as, Fidelis in 
filios. Just. Mater acerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cic 
Gratum advers)!is te. id. So DissimlUs in domlnum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, equal, common, «&c., when plural, are 
oflen followed by the accusative with inter ; as, Inter se sinAles^ Cic. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Fropior and pro7?lmus, instead of the dative, have sometimes 
an accusative without a preposition ;yas, Q^od vitium propius virtQtem 
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trai. Sail. JVe propius se casira vufveret, petUruiU, Ces. JSger, qui 
prooAmus finem MeffoIopolUdrtim est, Liv. 

Reh. 6. Some adjectives, instead of tlie dative, have at times an abiap 
tive with a preposition. Thus, par^ eommanisj eonsentaruuSf discors, with 
cum; as, Quern parent cvtm lib^ris /sci«<i. Sail. CansenUuuum cum cm 
litdris. Cic. Citltas secum discors, Liv. So alienus and divergu» with 
a or ub; as, JiUenus a me (Ter.); A ratidne diversut (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, Alienum nostrd amicitii. Id. 

/ Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poett; / 
Tus, Jupiter omnTbus idem. Wrg. InvUum qui servat idem faeit occidentL 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idem, in imitation of the Greek construction with 
cctfro;, and is equivalent to auod facit is, qui oeCldit, Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but liy qui, ae, atque, «/,■ or quhm ; sometimes by 
the preposition cum ; as, Eodem mecum patre, Tac. Sirnilis and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ae and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; as, 
Virtulibus hostis. Cic. Caput Italia /mini, Liy, See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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^ ^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
m the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, y 

Mea domus tibi palet, My house is c^n to you. Cic. Pars&ptdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; Tou 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself. Plant. Licet nemini contra patriitm 
ducire exercitum, ft is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto, I promise this to you. Id. Hteret latSri letc£s 
arundo. Virg. Snrdofabulam riarras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra hoves. Id Omnibus bonis expidit salvam 
esse remjmbVlcam. Cic. Aptat habendo tnsem. Virg. 

Tlie dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative afler many verbs is rendered not by to or /or, 
but b V other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs afler which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in Uiis and the following sections. 

/ Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 

their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 

threaten, and be angry, govern the dative; as, / 

lUa \ihifavet, Stie favors you. Ovid. Mihi pladbai Pompomus, minimi 
dispUcibtit. Cic. Qui sibi Jidit, Hor. Jfon licet sui cornmddi causd no 
cere alt£ri. Cic. JVon invidetur illi setati sed etiamfavttur. Id. Despirat 
salQti sua. Id. Xeque mihi vestra decreta avxUiantur. Sail. Impirat aut 
sercit collecta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obcdxre et parire voluntati. Cic. 
Quoniam factioni inimicdrum resistSre nequivirit. Sail. Milii minabdtur ^"•^...^^^ 
Cic. Irasd inimicis. Cies. / ^ 



/ 
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So JSdolor, blandioTj commddOf faveOj grat^eor, grator^ grefBHar and 
its verbal graiuJMmnduBy ignosco, tndtdgeo, palpoff parco, plaudo, studeo, 
tubparasUor ; amUUjOTy ineomrnddOf invuUo, noceo, — Plaeeo, libei or Inket ; 
displieeo. — Credoj fido, confido ; despirOj dijjfido. — Mminicfdor, avxiUor^ 
fiudeor, medleor, ojniUlor, patrotAnor.^Impiro, mando, modiror (to re- 
wtT9in),prtBcipiOf temniro. — JhiseuUo, mori^iror,obediOfOb9eeundo,Qb8gquorf 
cffUmpiro., pareo, — AndUorffamlUorf mimstrOf servio, insenaio. — Refrdgar, 
reluctOTf renltoTf repugno, resisto, and, chiefly in the poets, bello, certo, luetar, 
pugno. -—Minor, comminorf iiUermlrwr. — Imscor, sueeenseOf to which may 
be added convieioTf degenirOf exeellOf nubo (to marry), prasUAoT, pnevarlcor 
recipio (to promise), renuneioj respondeOf suadeo, perauadeo, dissuadeo, sup- 
pHco, and sometimes Uueo and decet, 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, adiUarf auscuUo, bUmdior, degeniro, despero, 
indulgeOf UUeo, medear, medHeoTy modiror, priEst6lor, provideo, &c. ; as, 
Jiduldri alTquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenHres. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum prastdlans, Css. Frovidlre rem frumenta- 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiro, mandoj ministro, minor, eomrnXnor, interminor, 
prtBcipio, recipio, renuncio, «&c. ; as, Equltes impgrai civitaObus. Css. 
Ministrdre victum alicui. Varr. DeflagratiOnem urbi et Italia toti mina- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Manv verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
deleeto, juvo, kedo, offendo, &c. Jvheo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusa^ve alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as, Juoso te beni sperare. Cic. Lex julref ea 
qua faeienda sunt. Id. Ubi britannico jussit ezsurgire. Tac. Fido and 
confido are often followed by the ablatire, with or without a preposition ; 
as, FidBre cursu. Ovid. 

/ ^ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ttd^ ante, con, in, inter, oh, post, pra,pro, sub, and super, 
are followed by the dative ; as,/ 

f^nnue coeptis, Favor our undertakings. Virg. Romdnia equitibus litera affe- 
runtur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. jintecellire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. AntetiUit irm rdigicnem. Nep. Audetque virts concurrfrt 
virgo. Virg. Exercltum exercitui, duces ducTbus compardre. Liv. /m- 
mlnet his aer. Ovid. Pecdri sisnum impressit. Virg. .Vox prselio intrr- 
v€nit. Liv. Interdixit histrionlbus scenam. Suet. Meis commodis officis 
tt obstas. Cic. Ciim se kosHum telis objedssent. Id. Posthabid mea ssria 
ludo. Vir^. Certamlni preBsedit. Suet. Hibemis Labignum prieposuit. 
Css. VobliB vrofuit ingenium, Ovid. MisSris succurrire disco. Virg. 
lis subsidia stunmuebat. Cffis. Timldis supervinit JEgle. Virg. So 

1. AcUdo, aceresco, accumho, acqviesco, adequlto, adJuereo, adJaeeo,adno, 
adndto, adsto, adsdjkdor, adsum, adversor, affulgeo, aUaJbwr, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, assentior, assideo, assisto, 
assueseo, assurso; — addo, afflro, affigo, adjido, adjungo, adJtibeo, a&nuh 
veo, adverto, aulgo, app&no, appUco, advolvo, aspergo, 

2. JinteUdo, antecello, anteeo, antesto, antevenio, anteverto , — ant^ro, 
antehabeo, antepOno. 

3. Cohareo, coUndo, condino, eongruo, eonsentio, eonsSno, contHvo, an<^ 
chiefly in the poets, eoCo, concumbo, eoncurro, contendo ; — compdro, eom- 
ffOno, eonftro, conjungo. 
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4. In^iiOj incumbo, indormioj tnAio, ingemiseOf inhareOy tnnuueor^ tmil- 
tor, insideo^ inMior, insto, insistOf iniudOf insuUOf inoddo, invigilo, iUa* 
arpmOf iUiido, immineo, itnmoriory immbror, impendeOf insum; — imnUseeo^ 
imp&nOf imprimOf infirOf ingiro, injidOf ineUdo^ uulro^ intpergo^ intkro. 

5. inUrUdOf interdidOf interjaeeOf inUrmlcOf inUrsumf tiiterveiit0/— «»• 
terdicOf itUerpino, 

6. ObambUdOf dberro, obequltOj ahluetor^ ohmurmiltro^obripOjohtiOj ohsiato^ 
€bstripOj ohswAj ohtreetOf obvenio, obversoTf occumbOf oecurrOf oeaargOf ojff 
do ;—-oImIuco, objicio, offiro^ offundo, oppOno. 

7. PostfirOf posthabeOf posip6JUff postplUo, postscribo. 

8. Prac£do, pnteurro^ praeo, ^tesideoy proLuceo^ prtauteo^ prtuumf prm' 
vaUOf prenertar ; — prafirOj pra^ioy prapdno. 

9. Procumboj proficio, propugnOf prosum, prospidOf promdeo, 

10. SuccedOj succumbo, succurro, raffido, suffrAgor^ subereseOf suhoUnOj 
subjaceOf subripo, subsum^ tubvenio ; — subdo, tubjUtgOf nbmiitOf mppdno, 
suhstemo, 

11. SupercurrOy super stOy super aumy superveniOy supemvo, 

/ Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with aby de, ez, drcumy and an^ 
tray are occasionally followed by the dative y as, absumy desuniy deldbor, 
excXdOy dreumdoy drcumfundoy drcumjaceof drcumjidoy contradicOy eon^ 
trago; as, Serta caplti ddapsa, The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. J^unqui nummi exciderufU tibi ? Plant. Tigris urbi drcu^fuTidUur, 
Plin. 

/ Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are 
compounds of a6, <ie, or er), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by Uie ablative ^as, ahlgOy abrHgOy absdndoy auftro, adi- 
moy areeo, defendoy demo, derdgOy detrdMOy eripiOy eruoy excutiOy eiAmo, ez- 
tarqueoy extrdhoy exuoy surripio. Thus, JVee mini te eripieniy Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. SolstUium pecdri defendUe. Virg. Htme aret" 
bis pecori. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur with the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
dij^.rOy discrcpOj discordOy dissenti.o, dissideo, disto ; as, ^taTUum simplex 
hUarisquc nepoti discrlpet, et qtiantum discordei parens avftro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista mcnlestiffi gravUas. Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa^ 
lion is used ; as, Ad primam vocem Hmidas advertitis awes. Ovid. 
Jfemo eum antecessit. Nep. Infirunt omnia in ignem. Gibs. Silex in- 
cumbebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte lumc pacem cum tilo hello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
tlie dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, IlelvetU rdiquos G alios virtute vriBcedunty The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Cobs. Uterque IsocrStem (jBtdte prtecurrit. Cic. 
So prtBeOy prcBstOy pnsvertOy preecello. 

/ ^ 225. I. Verbs compounded with satis, benk, and male, 

are followed by the dative ; as, / 

Et iiaturtB et legtbus satisfedty He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
Cic. Pulchrum est benefacSre reipubliCBB, It is honorable to benefit the 
state Sail. Maledldt utriqtte. Hor. So sati&doy benedieo, malefado. 
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These compounds are often written separately ; and the dative alwaja 
depends not on sutisy beiUf and fnaUf but on the simple verb. 

/ 11. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 
agent) chiefly in the poets ^ as, Jfe^ue cemitur uUi, Nor is he seen by any 
one. Virff. JiuUa tudrum audita mihi neque visa sordrum. Id. ^ But the 
agent a^ier passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 
^ §248. 

i III. The participle in €tus is followed by a dative of the 

agent; as, y 

Unda orauiDos enavigainda. The wave which must be passed over 
by all. Hor. Adhibenda est nobis diligentia, We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigitt summorum homlnum sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. Dolendum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi putdvif tit respondirem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the a^ent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum esty vi sit nuns sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hie 
vincendum aiU moriendumy milUcSy est. Liv. In such examples, tihi, vo* 
bisy nobisy ItominXbuSy 6lc., may be supplied. 

Rkm. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with aoT ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

/ IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with cut or in ; £i3,j 

Ad templum PaUddis ibant. Virg. Ad prsetorem hominem traxit. Cic. 
Vergit ad septemtriones.' Css. In conspectum venire, Nep. 

So currOy ducOy fcrOyfestinOyfiigio, inelinoy lego, pergo, partOy pradpHto^ 
propirOy tendo, tolloy vadoy verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Evrum ad se voeat. 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pugnam. Cic. So anlmOy kortOTy vndUOy invito, la- 
cessoy stimUdo, susdUo ; to which may be added attineoy eonformoy perHneo, 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used aller these verbs ; as, Clamor it eodo. 
Virg. Dum tibi litiris metB veniant. Cipc. Afler venio both construcUons 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in suspicidnem. Nep. Eum venisse Grermanis in amicitiam cognoviral. 
Cses. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

/^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
sor; — the thing possessed being the subject of the verb.y 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as. Est mihi dovu voter y 1 have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tudy We have need of your favor. Cic. InnocentisB plus pericvH 
quhm, kondris est. Sail. An nescis longas regibus esse manus? Ovid. The 
nrst and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification afler /or«, sup- 
pUOy desumy and dejit ; as, Pauper enim nan est, cui rervm suppitit usus 
Hot. Si mihi cawda foret, eercopithecus eram. Mart. Defuit ars vobis. 
Ovid. JN'bn defdre Araacldis virtutem. Tac. Lac mihi non d^. Virg. 

/ <5> 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to whichj 
the other the end for which, any thing is, or is done ; as, » 
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Milii maxlnuB est cure, It is a yery great care to me. Cie. ^f€ro nobia 
Jtonc conjunetUyium voluptiti /bre, I hope that this onion will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri pueUam dono dedit. Ter. Fabto laudi dahum eti, Cie. 
Vitio id tibi vertmU. Plant. Id Jtibi hondri habetur. Cie. Maturdvit ool- 
legte v«nir0 auxilio. Liv. 

>^ Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are «icm,^ore, 
JiOf dOf duco, habeoy rdiitquOf tribuOf verto; also currOf eo, tnitto,vrqfiitseorp 
veniOf appdruf, aasignOj cedo, eampdrOf poteo, mpp^fUo, and pernapa sonM 
others. J^ 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, Ezemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Absenttum bona divisui fitire, Liv. Rdiqmi pignfiri 
putamina. Plant. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end. may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, dec. The ti^ for 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, mav at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag» 
no dedecdri. Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cie. Hoc res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Vmversos curs habuit. Suet. Una res erat magna usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopire cordi est, mihi vehementer dispncet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words Jit, able, ready, Ac., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, din solvendo ami&tes nan essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cie. Ditites, qui oniri ferendo essent* Liv. Qimb re- 
stinguendo igmforent, Liv. Radix ejus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; as, Amor est eiutium pecdri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ; as, Se Acnilli comltem esse datum dicit an helium. Cie. 
Se Remis in clientelam dicdbant. Css. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon tlie verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis exitio fitiro (Cie), in which omnibus mds has the 
same relation to exitio that pecUri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est forfibus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen JtUxandro, Cui eog' 
nifmen lalo addltur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nonun or eognih 
men. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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y ^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as,/ 

/l. Some adverbs derived from adjectives/^ as, Proa^m^ eastris, Very 
near to the camp. Cies. Congruenter luUHra, Agreeably to nature. Cie. 
Propiiis stabOlis armento tenireat, Vii^. Vite^us homlnwm amlct vivire. 
Id. Bene milii, bene vobis. Plant. So obviam; as, M\hi obviam venisti 
Cie. 
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/2. Certain prepontions, eipeeially in eomic writers/ a^, Mihi dam est, 
It ifl unknown to me. Plant. Contra nobis, id. But in such instances 
they are rather used like adjectiyes. 

J^. Certain interjections/ as, Heimihi! Ah me! Virff. VamUd! Wa 
IS me ! Ter. Vtt victis ! lay, Va U ! also occurs in Plautus. 

y Note. The dative of the suhstantive pronouns seems sometimies re- 
'dundant, or to affect the meaning but little /as, Fur mihi m, .... in my 
opinion. Plant. An ille mihi Uber, cut mvlier impirat ? Cic. Tongilium 
mihi edttxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus ille magister? Vir^. Ecce tibi 
SebdJnu! Cic. Hem tibi talenium argenti Philippicum est. Plaut. SiHis 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo s^bigladio htmcjugiUo, Plaut. 8ibi 
soo tempdre. Cic. 

v^ t 

••'. ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

/ ^ 229, The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as,/ 

Legdtos miUunty They send ambassadors. Cass. Animus movet carpus, 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da veniam Itanc^ Grant this fayor. Ter. 
Eum imiUUi sunt. They imitated him. <^ic. 

/ Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, / 

Te eonvfneo amentie, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
orlbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Troy 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rem. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages^ that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter m the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must oflen be supplied in English ; as, Ut me cavSretf That he 
should beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

/Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — ^ 

/I. To avoid its repetition ;i as, Eventum sendtus, guem (ec. dare) vide- 
iitur, dabit, Liv. 

/ 2. Dico, and verbs of similar meaning, are oflen omitted y as, Quid 
multa 7 quid 7 Jfe muUaj sc. dicam. Q^td (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sod&rum in discrlmen voe&tur 7 Cic. 

/ Rem. 4. The accusative is oflen omitted : — / 

'1. When it is a reflexive pronoun/; as, JfoxprtBcipHtaty sc. se. Virg. 
^um prora avcrtit. Id. Eo la.vdtum( sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually icanting after certain verbs; 2i,s,aboleOy abstineoy augeOy celiroy 
continuOy declinOy decdquOjJlectOy deflecto, incllnoy lavoy laxo, moveOy mutOy 
nraeiplto, remittOy ruoj turboy verto, deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
m4n>eOy convertOy and many others. 

2. AVhen it is something indefinite, or easily supplied ; as, EgOy ad 

/ 
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ftufs seribam, nesdOf sc. lUiras. Cic. De qwt et tecum egt dUigemter, ef 
scripsi ad te, id. BetU fecit SiUus. id. 

/ Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, > 

Da nUhi failure. Hor. Reddea dulce loqui, reddec ridtire decorum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. Atkemenses statuirunt ut naves consccn* 
d6rent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both coa- 
structions are united ; as, Dt iram miserantur indnem ambdrum^ et tantos 
mortalibus esse labdres. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb ', as, J^dsti Marcellum, qttdm tardus sit^ 
for Ji'dsti quAm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivatf optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentariamf ut satis eammddi supportdri posset, timere dicebant, 
Ces. 

/Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, ptenttet, pudet^ 

tadety and piget, likewise miserescit, miseritur, and pertasum 

est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 

feeling ; as, / 

Edrum nos misiret, We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Vetitum est 
also occurs with ejuch an accusative ; Quos mm est vefUum. Cic. 

/ Rem. 7. Juvat, ddectat, fallit, fugit, and proitMt, also, 

are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, ^ 

Te kildri antmo esse valdt me juvat. That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. jFV^ me ad te scribire. Cic. lUud attirum qu&m sit diffwlUf 
non te fugit, nee verd Cus^iem fefellit. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, afler rrfert and interest, see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 
For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see S 206. 

(6,)(*) 

/ ^ 230. Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, / 

Urbem ex Jintideki patris nomine Antiochiam vocdrnt, He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me conaiXlem fecistis. Cic. Sulpicium accusatorem 
suum numerdbat, non competitdrem. Id. Ciim vos testes haieam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. Afler verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is oflen the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JVe me exisUm&ris ad manendum esse propensiorcm. 
Cic. l^xxxn 9i\9ir\iiti poss^mus existimdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
tdrem artium ferunt ; hunc viarum atque itinirum ducem arbitrantur, 
Cees. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c.; as, TaZ«m ^eimperatorem 
prtdndt, He sbowea himself such a commander. Nep. Quare ejus fuga 
comitem me adjungirem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascribit tuis 
laudlbus. Id. Prttsta te eum ^i miki es eognitus. Cic. FUiam tuam 
mifti uxorem posco. Flaut. Petit hanc Saturnia munus. Ovid. Such con. 
slructions may oflen be referred to appositiah, or to an ellipsis of esse. 
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/^231* Verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, y/ 

Roffo t? nummosy I ask you for money. Mart. Posce deos Teniam, 
Ask favor of the god9, Virff. Quum legent quia muslcam doaaril £pa- 
minondam, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. JNep. 
^nHgdnus iter omnes eeUu^ Antigunus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
flagitOf efflagUOf obsecro, arOf exOrOf percantarj poseOf reposco, postHlOf 
precoTf depricoTf rogo, and interrdgo ; of teaching, doceoy eaoeeOf tUdoeeOf 
and erudio, which last has two accusatives onTjr in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma TVibunUium cingire digna Uttos. 
Mart. 

Rei(. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding oflen take the ablative with ah ot ex; as, Non dcHbam abs te 
has litiras poscire. Gic. Veniam orlmus ab ipso. Virg. Istud voUbam 
ex te percorUdri. Plant. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used aAer many of the above verbs ; as, Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Gic. De itinSre hosHum sendtum edicet. Sail. Bassua neater 
me de hoc libro cd&vit, Gic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exigo^ peto, ^tuerOf seitoTy tdstUor, which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imhuOf instUuo, instmo, 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, genenilly 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

) Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 

person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neuter 

pronouDS hoc^ id, quid, d&c, or of adjectives of quantity ; as, j 

FaJnus ea me monmt, Fabius reminded roe of those thin^. Gic. JWm 
auo me allquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mUites hortatus. 
Sail. Id adjuta me. Ter. J^ee te id consmo. Gic. Consiilo and moneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing m the accusative ; as, Con- 
sidam hanc rem amlcos. Plant. Earn rem nos locus adnumuit. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of tlie genitive ; as, So^ me orationes, aut allquid id genus scri- 
hire. Gic. JVtcSay hoc genus vigiUas vigHdrunt. Gell. So Omnes mulie- 
bre sccus. Suet. 

/^ 232* (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, / 

Vitam vivire, To live a life. Plant Furlrefurdrem. Virg. Jstam pug" 
nam pugn&bo. Plant. Pugndre nrcBlia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non serffitntem serviat. Plant. Queror luuid fatties questus. Stat 
Jurdvi verisstmum jusjurandum. Gic. IgnOtas juhet ire vias. Val. Flace. 
Ut suum gaudium gauderimus. Goel. ad Gic. Proficisci magnum iter. 
Gic. 

/ (2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusatiTe, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — y 

With oUo and jopio, and their compoands, reddUOf rettpio ;^^OUt on- 
goenta. He smells of peifVunes. Ter. OratUiniea redoUmtes antiquititem. 
Cic. Mella herbam earn ^aotufit, The honey tastes of that herb. Plin. 
Uva picem resipimu. Id. So SiHo honores. Cic. Aee vox homlnem 
soitat. Virg. Suddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine danuU. Id. Q^u 
pauperiem erep<U ? Hor. Omnes una manU nox. Id. Ingr6H animi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortOnas. Plant PasUirmn. saltOr 
ret tUi Cyclopa, rogObat^ Hor. So the passive ; Avne ogrtHem CyclOpa 
movetur. Id. J^um id lacrpmat virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Qoicquid d'elirant reges^ jdectuntur ^dilvi. Hor. Jiec tu id 
indign&ri posses. Liv. Quod dulHtas ne feciris. Plin. Nihil lahnro. Cic. 
Corpdon ardtbat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juratflmus undas. Orid. AVeiH(- 
j^o^'iequor. Virg. Currimus lequor. Id. PasaaUur sylyas. Id. Midta 
alia peccat. Cic. Ezseauias ite frequenter. Ovid. Devenire locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner afler amb^dOf aUleo, doleoj eqvAto^ 
gaudeOf gemo, UUeOy latro, nato, palleOj pereOfdepereOy procido, sibUo^ tremo, 
trepldo, ffodOf vemoj &c. 

in the above and siusilar examples, the prepositions 6b ^ propter^ per^ ad, 
&c., may oilen be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives u2, qmd, aHqmdyqmcqvid^ nihilfidemf 
iUudf tantum, quantum^ tntdta, pauca^ alia, eeUra, and omni4i, 

/ ^ 233* Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. ^ 

(1.^ Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omwrn equi- 
tdtum pontem transdudt^ He leads all the cavalry over the bri(^. Caes. 
Hellespontum copias trajecit. Nep. 

So P<m/u« scoptilos superj&dt undam. Virg. So, also, adverto and 
indutco with anlmum; as. Id anlmum advertit. Css. Id quod antmum 
indvxirat jfaulisper non tenuit, Cic. So, also, injicio in Plautus — Ego te 
manum injiciam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending^ upon their prepositions ; as, Magieas accingier artes, To be 
prepared for magic arts. Virg. Classis drcwnvehltMr arcem. Liv. Vee- 
tem drcumjectus fuisset, Cic. Locum prcetervectus sum. Cic. 

But afler most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Caisar se ad nemlnem ad- 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used } as. Hie dies me vaUU Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See'§224. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qtuB mare Ulud adjdcentf The nations wliich border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obeguitdre a^men. Curt. IneeduntmoBstos \ocoa. Tac. Tran- 
silui flammas. Ovid, ^tecedire tecta. Cic. lAidOrum diibus, qui co^niti- 
onem ifUeroenlrant. Tac. Jidlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne premium 
ineat. Cic. NaveH pardtas invtnit. Cibs. Ingridi iter pedlbus. Cic. 
EpicUri horti quos modb pneteribamus. Id. LeOnes svJbiire jugum. Virg 
Fama allalfltur aures. Id. AU6quor te. Id. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neuter Terbn compounded with prepodttons whicti 
take an ablative after them, are at times followed by an accusative ; as, 
Neminem convinif I met with no one. Cic. Qtd societfltem coUris. Id. 
dversdri hondres. Ovid. EvadUauB ceUr ripam. Virg. Exeedire nuinS- 
rum. Tac. Exire timen. Ter. Tibur prafiuunt agtut. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepoftition is often repeated after the verb, or a different 
one is used; as, in Galliam inodgitAntowius, Cic. Ad me adire quosdam 
memlni. Id. JVe in sen^ltum aeeedirem, Cic. Reglna ad templum in- 
eestU. Virg. Juxta genitOrem astat Lavinia. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in hundus are follow- 
ed bv an accusative like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Quid 
tibi hue receptio ad U est meum virum? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plant. Quid tibi banc aditio est? Id. ViUmndus 
castra. Li v. 

/ ^ 234* I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 

of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, / 

Rogdtus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Li v. InterrogdUus 
causam. Tac. SegStes alimenta^uc del4ta dives poseebatur kumus. Ovid. 
Motus dociri gaudet lohUcos matfLra virgo, Hor. Omnes belli artes edoetus. 
Liv. Jfosne noc eeldtos tarn diu t Ter. Multa in extis montmur. Cic. 

Note. As tlie object of tbe active voice becdites the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Indua and exuo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive/; as, InduUur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thoraca indiitus. Virg. Ex'Qta est Roma senectam. Mart. So cinga, 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, Inutile 
ferrum dngUur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely^ followed by an accusative ; as, Multa novis 
rebus quum sit agendum. Lucr. 

' II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, / 

Jiudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humeros^ue deo stmHis. 
Id. Micai aurlbiis et tremit artus. Id. Ce^ra parce puer beUo. Id. SUh 
\la colla tumemtenn. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. Picti scuta Labid. 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximam partem laete vivunt, Ces. 

/This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, is usually called 
Synecdoche, i It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

/ III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, / 

Tertia mtfltur trtas. Ovid. Bdlum mUitabltur. Hor. DormUur hiems. 
Mart. MuJta^eccantur. Cic. Jiditur Gnossitis Minos, Sen. ^eabomnl" 
bus circumsisteretur. Cees. Hostes invddi posse. Sail. Campus obitur 
aqud. Ovid. Plures ineuntur gratia. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

/ «^ 235, (1.) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. / ' 

These are ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apud, circa or 

circum, circtter, cis or extra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter^ 

intra, juzta, oh, penes, per, ponh, post, prceter, prope, propter, 

secundum, supra, trans, uUra; as, 

Ad templumf To the temple. Virg. Adversus hostes, Against the enemy. 
IAy. Cis Rhtnum, This side the Khine. Cibi. ItOra muros. Cic. Penes 
rtges. Just. Propter aqtue rtrifm. Virg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante dth 
manduTn. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is ^nerally used with names of places ; citra also 
with other words; as, Ci^Taurum. Cic. CisPadum,lAY, Citra Veliam, 
Cic. Tela hostium citra, Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between j applies to two accasatiyes jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as. Inter me et Sdpinnem* 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

^(2.) In and subf^enoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as,/ 

Via dveii in arbem, Tlie way conducts into the city. Virg. Jfoster in 
te amor. Cic. Ezercltus sub juffum missus est, The army was sent under 
the yoke. Ces. Magna mei suo terras Udt im&go. Virg. MediA in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Oyid. In his fuit Arundstus. Ces. Bella sub 
lUdeis moenibus gerire, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte silenii. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with tlie accusatiye, are, into, 
Unoards, until, foTj against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and svby denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as, In oonspectu meo audet venire. 
Thxed. J?ati6nes qwe in amicitiam popidi Romdni, ditionemfiM essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictcUor hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedlsse. Css. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor cresdt in horas. Ovid. HostUem in modum. Cic. 
Qjuod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sttb ed conditione. Ter. Sub poenA 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
tempdre, At tiie time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

/(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative; but when 

it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as^ 

Super labentem culmlna tecti. Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super tenSro prostemit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der ^rass. Id. MuUa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hectare muJta, .... con- ' 
oemmg^ Priam, &c. Id. The compound desikper is found with the 
accusative, and i«,liper witii tiie accusative and afclative. 

< (4.) Suhter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 

the ablative ; as, / 
Subter terras, Under ine earth. Liv. Subter densd testudlne. Virg. 
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/ (5.) Clam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
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Cldm Yos, Without jova knowledge. Cic. Clam patre. Ter. dam 
also occurs with a senitive — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi dam at, Plaut. 

Rim. 3. Thp adverbs vertus and us^ are sometimes used with an 
aecusative, which depends on a preposition understood; as, Brundusinm 
versus, Cic. Termlnos tisqtu iSbytt, Just UsquA £nnam jrofeeti, Cic. 
Versus is always placed afler the accusative. 

Rim. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, Myitis 
post aunts, i. e. post id tempus. Cic. Circum Concordia^ sc. <Bdem, 

Rim. 5. The accusative, in many constructions, is supposed to depend 

on a preposition imderstood. The preposition cannot, however, always 

be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 

say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a ' 

ireposition after neuter verbs, see § 232. For the tase of svnecdoche, see 

' 234, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id tUatis, 

/ic. Quid Hhi atdtis videor 7 Plaut. Profeetus est id temp^^ris, Cic. 

niud harm. Suet. Devenire locos. Virg. Prapior montem. Sail. Proj^ 

Iffi^ Pompeium sedebam, Cic. ^ te bis terve summum lUiras accept. Id. 

Idne estis auct&res mihi 7 Ter. Viz equidem ausim qfirmdre quod pddam 

mutffres sunt. Liv. In most of these, ad may be understood. 

I 

•'.' ACCUSATIVE OF TIME AND SPACE. 

} ^ 236« Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes, after verbs in the ablative ; as, / 

Vixt annos trigirttaf 1 have lived thirty years. Deerejoerunt interest 
kmvm quinque et quadragiTUa dies Umgumy They decreed an intercalary 
month forty-five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septentj Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissintnt. Id. Duces ma vkk 
cum Sertorio omnes annos fuirant. Cses. Biduum Laodie€mpu. Cic. 
Tt jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindiam pedes 
laJtas perduxUy He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Ces. Ciim 
dbessem ab AmAno iter unhis diii. Cic. Tres pateat cali spaiium non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et vigmtiproeessimus, Cic. 
Vixit annis mginH iMTvem, imperatU triennio. Suet. JEseulapii templum 
quinque miUibus passuum aistans. Liv. Ventidius bidui spatio abest 
abeo. Cie. -^ 

RiMARx 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, AVw viceslmum jam diem paHmiur hebescire aciem 
korum auctoritdtis, Cic. PunAco bello duodeclmum annum Italia urebd^ 
tur. Liv. 

Rim. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qua abirasU bidui 
■c. ^patium or spatio, Cie. 
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RsM. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablative is 
eommonly used ; as, Milllbus fMwnmm sex a Cmtdris castris amtedU, Ces. 

For abhrnCf with the accusative, see 1 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see $ 256, Rem. 16. 

RsM. 5. A prej^osition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, bat it ^nerally modifies the meaning ; as, (^tum per decern 
annos amlmusy.,.diinng ten years. Cic. Qua inter decern annos faeim 
muU. Id. SuUum in yuaiwnr pedes Umgum ciimfeeiris, Colom. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

/ ^ 237* After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as^ 

Regldua Carthaglnem re^, Regains retamed to Carthaffe. C^c. 
CSapaam JUdit iter, He tarns his coarse to Capua. liv. CmpumiMs 
Romam woficis^Uur. Sail. Romam eraJt nxmJ^eJtwm. Cic. Mess&nam 
UUras deaiU. Id. 

RxMARX 1. The accosative, in like manner, is nsed after iter with 
sum, kabeo,. &c, ; as, Ber est nuki Lanaviam. Uic. Casdrem iter haUre 
Capaafti. ' Id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to tib supplied is t», denoting tiito, which is 
sometimes expressed ; as, In EphSsam ML Plaat. M, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not into, but to or near ; as, Ciuar ad 
Gen€¥am pervinit, Css. Ciim ego ad Heracleam accedirem, Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is^metiines, tlt>ugh lare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini nuncios jnittank Hor. 

/ Rem. 4. Domus in both nnmber^j^d ru$ in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as^ 

Ite domum^ Cro home. Virg. GaJU domosahUrant. Ldv. Rus ibo. Ter. 

When domus is limited by a genitive, or apos^ssive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes ^kkes^a' prepoeitioB : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
wnerally expressed ; as, JVbn ivtroeo in nostram domum. Plaut. Venisae 
m domum L^ccas. Cic. Ad earn domum profecH sunt. Id. In domes 
supSras seandire curdQ^wtt. Ovid. 

Domus is seovetime^ used in the accusative after a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditiOnis spe sublatd. Cabs. So, Reditus Komam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rusy the preposition is commonly 
used; as, Ex Asid transis in £urdpam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gatideo, Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, Inde Sardiniam cum 
dasse venit. Cic. ItaJiam iMvin&qus venit litdra. Virg. Kavigdrt 
£gyptum pergit. Liv. Rapldum veniimus Oaxen. Virg. The names uf 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, J>roete ad Nervios pervenerunt, 
Ces. Mfs ibimus A£roB. Virg. So inBiilnsrubri maris Tuivlgant.Ylin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

/ ^ 238* 1, The adverbs pridie nndpostridie are often followed 
by the aceosativei as, Pridie eum diem, The d^ before that day. Cic. 
Fridie Idas. Id. Tostridie htdos. Id. Postridie CaUndas, Liv. 
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The Accusative, m rack ezampleg, dependc on tmU or post nndentooei 
For the genitive after fridie and postridUf lee { 212, Rem. 4, Notx 6. 

The adverb beiU is sometimei followed br the accuiatiye in form* of 
drinking health ; aa, PropinOf benS vos, bene nos, ben^ te, beni me, bemi 
nostram Stephaniom. Plant. Ben^ Meagtlam. Tlbnll. 

/2. The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometimea 

followed by the accusative ; as/ 

En quatuor aras! ecce duos Hbi Daphnif Behold four altan ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum ! eeeas / eeeiUvm ! lor eeee e»Km ! ecce eas / 
ecce illvm .' Plant. O praddrum euHOdem ! Cic. Heu me nrfelieem J Ter. 
Pro DeUm homimtmque fidem ! Cic. 

So also oA, ekeUf and hem; ea,,Ahmeme/ Catull. M3keu me misirum I 
Ter. Hem astuHas ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
MMf Misiram me ! Ter. HomAnem grawem et chem egrtgmmi Cic. 

SUBJECT. ACCUSATIVE. 

/^239* The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, / 

Moleste Pompeinm id ferre eonstdhai, That Pompev took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoe nomine appdldrifas eat. Id. Mvror te ad me nihU 
scribiref I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Maf^. in Cic Cam- 
pos jvief eMe;Mi<cn<««. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
cedes in Uie genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolesoentis maj&res maiu 
vererif sc. eum. Cic. Doctdris intelligentis est natiird sud duee utentem 
sic instituire. Id. Expidit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos, Ter. Armdri Vol* 
scdrum edlce maniplis. Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted belbre the 
infinitive, when it b the subject of the preceding verb; as, PoUUdltus sum 
suscrpturum (esse)j sc. mcj I promised (that 1} would undertake. Ter. 
Sed rtddire posse negAbaty sc. se, Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as. Est alivd iracundum esse, 
tdiud iratumy sc. homXnem. Cic. 

The subiect-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See S 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative m the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

/^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
dn interjection, in addressing a person or thing. / 

The interjections O, heu, and pro, also ah, au, ehem, eheu, 
eho, ekodum, e/a, kern, heus, hut, to, ohe, and vaA, are ofleD 
followed by the vocative ; as, 

O formose pner ! O beautiful boy ! Virg. Hsu mrgs / Id. Pro umds 
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J^Oierl Cie. Jk mrg0 i^fiUxf Virf. Bau ^«/ Ter. OU liliai/ 
Umrt 

The voeatiTe is sometimef omitted, while a genitiTe depending upon it 
remains; as, O misirm mniis J ac, homines, Lncan. 

NoTS. The yoeatiye forms no part of a proposition, h«t serves Is 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addresied. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

/^ 241* Eleven prepositions are followed by the abk- 
tive./ 

/ These are a, ab^ or abs ; abs^pu^ coram, cum, de, ear ex, 
palam, pra, pro, sine, tenus ; ns,/ 

Jik iUo tempSrej From that time. Liv. ^ seribendo, From writing. Cie. 
Cum exerdUu, With the army. Sail. CertU de eauuit. For certain 
reasons. Cie. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. PaUun popmo, Iay, 9m§ 
UbOre, Cie. Ct^Udo UiOts. Virg. 

For m, Mbf super, suhtar, and cUm, with the shlatiTe, see § 2S5, (2,) &e. 

/RxMARK 1. Tenus is always placed after its case^It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. / 

Rem. 2. The adverbs yrocul and sItkuI are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; aa.Proeul iiuirt,sc. a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nohis habitat , sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumus. Cie. Cum fiatre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition msLj properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

/ ^ 242. Many verbs compounded with a, a6, ahs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as,/" 

Messe urbe. To be absent from the city. Cie. ^Hre sedifmsy To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledUctis non abstineant. Cie. De- 
tnidunt nates scopHlOf .They push the ships from the rock. Virg. JVavt 
egressus est. Nep. Exeedire finlbus. Liv. Casar proBlio supersedCra 
statuU. CsBS. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrahire de tuA famd nunquam eo^itam. Cie. Ex ootiUs abi^ 
trunt, lav. Exlre a patrid. Cie. Ezire de vUd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are often used without a notm ; bnf. 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equites degressi ai 
pedes f BO. equis. Liv. Ablre ad Deos, sc. viiA, Cie. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some eompo^^ds, alao, of neater verbs, oconr with the accusative 
See § 233; Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND VERBS. 

/ ^ 243. Opus and %istUy signifying needy are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, / 

Auctoritflte iud nobis omu est, We need your aathority. Cie. Jfmu 
anlmls omts nunc pecidre firmo. Virff. Aaves, quibus jnroccmHUi urns nam 
esMtt; Sliips, for which the proconsul had no occasion. Cic. Avxe Tiribua 
usuBj nunc manlbus rapidis. Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and tans are sometimes folk>wed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et maturato opus esse, That there was 
need of so doinpr and of hastening. Ljy. Usvs facto esi nUhi. Ter. After 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with the participle ; as, Cpus fiai 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sihi esse domino ejus invento {l^v.) ; — or a 
sninne is used ; as, Ita dictu opus est, Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usus, eee § 211, Rxh . 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usus, signifying need, are only used with the verb 
man. Opus is sometimes the subject^ and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative \ as. Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce nobis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantam, quantum, plus, &c. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

/ ^ 244. Dignus, indignm, contentusy pradlius, and frc" 
tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, / 

Dignus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox poplUi majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Cies. Bestin eo con- 
tsnUB non qmerunt an^lius. Cic. Homo scelSre praditus. Id. - Pleriqus 
ingemofreti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb digrti, like dignus, takes the ablative after it; 
as, Peccat vter nostr&m cruce digniiis. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dignus and indignus are sometimes followed by the genitive ; 
as, Suseipe cogUatiOnem digmsAmam tua virtatis. Cic. Indignus avorum. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, Erat dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui impSret. 
Cio. JWm sum dignus, ut figam palum in pariStem. Plant. 

, <^ 245. I. Utor, frttoTy fungor, potior ^ vescoTy and dig- 
nory are followed by the ablative ; as, / 

His voclbus usa est. She used these words. Virg. Frvi voluptate, To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungitur officio, He performs his duty. Id. Oppldo 
potiti sunt. Liv. VesdUur aur&. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homines 
nonore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely doQtor, perfruor, d^fimgor, and 
perfiingor. 

Remark 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an abfattiTt 
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waefimief take an aecmatiTe ; as, (ica« rem wuiUi Mtumimr. Varr. Im- 
geniam /rvi. Ter. Dat&mes militdre mvjiUBfimgemM. Nep. GemUm cK^ 
auam urbem nottr^m poikuram putem. Cie. Saeras lanroa ve$emr. TibuU. 
/ Poiwr u, also, found with the genitiTe. ^See ( 220, 4.) Digtwr is uae4 
'both as active and passive. ^ 

/ll. LmUr^ gaudeOf ghriar^ jacto^ nitor^ sto^jido^ eanfid9^ 

muiOf miseeOy ^puUtr^ mtw, etssutseo^ and causto (to coosiit of), 

are often fc^owed by the ablative withoat a {>repoflitioii ; as, y 

LtBtor iud diffnittte, I rejoiee in your di^tr. Cie. Gotuls imo bofto. Id. 
8ud yictandi gStridri. CtBu, Jaetat wapphcioUwmda, Cie, A*tte* squitlte. 
Id. CensOrit opinione standium non vuidvit. Id. Fidirt eeisu. CNrid. 
CarpdrU firraitate c&nfidire, Cie. iham mMtai striglii. Hor. Gsmw 
jptgntt quo tianuvlH'emt. Liv. Q^uidgyid aoro et argento eonsedref. Boet. 

RxMARK 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed bj t^e aeeuaatif« ; m, G0- 
tuos kamUuM mum dolorem. Cie. See { 232, (2.) FidOf to^ftd^^ aad 
Awucfco, oflen take the dativ«. See § 223, Asm. 2, 

B.XM. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above v«rbs, Uttor 
and gaudeo usually take de; glorior and jacto^ de or m; nUor^ tto^ fid» 
and eot^idOf in; auuuco, in or md;mi3ctOf eum; and eonsto^ ev. 

/ III. The ablative without a preposition is used after sum, to 
denoce the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
verb; as, / 

Tamai magna timarejicm, Tet I am in irreat fear. Cio. Qiiumto fuirim 
dolore meminitH. Id. Maa^mo honOre Senrius TkUiug mroL Liv. fM 
meUdre simus loeo, ne optandMm pddtm est, Cie. 

But the preposition m is often used before such ahlatiTes, especiaOy If 
an adjeetive or pronoun is not Joined with them ; as. Sum in ezpectatiOiie 
innnium rerum, Cie. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

y ^246. Perfect participles denoting origin are oflen 
followed by the ablative of the saurcey wiuont a prepo- 
fiition. / 

Suchare nahu^progndimMf mUuMj eredhu^ eretus^ edXiuSf goMus, gmeriL' 
tus, ortuM ; to which may be added oriMoutus, 

Thus, fCate ded! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tantdlo prognMtUf De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cie. iMtus J^erMe^ Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Crsdiut rege. Id. AleatOrB creU. Virg. EdUe r^ibus, Hor. Diis gm^ 
Ite. Virg. ArgoUco generitus AUmJUne, Ovid. Orius wuJOiM majoriinu, 
Hor. CaUtU semliu oriundi, Lucr. 

RxMABK 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nageor; as, Cft 
patre eerto naseerere, Cks. So, Fortes creamtur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or oi, i2e, e or ee, am often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 
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ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, d&e. 

/ ^ 247. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, y 
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JInimug ager avaritiA, A mind diaeaaed through avarice. Sail. PalUre 
metu, To be pale through fear. Ovid. Qtutd sievitisl tempdris non topi 

poUrat. Sail. Onuabut modia miser mm, 1 am every way miserable. Ter. 

Silentio audUus est. He was beard in silence. Cic. Lento gradu proUdit, 

Val. Max. ^mlciw obaervanUA, rem "parsimoni^ retinuit ; He retained 

his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro osirOque 
deeOri. Virg. Vi morbi anuuimptus es. Cic. J^greseU medendo. Virg. 

Trabs sunda secOri, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. CtBsus eat virgia, 

He was beaten with rods. Cic. Laniahanit dentibus artus, Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
eusative with the preposition 06, prepter, or per ; as, AVm tst aquum nu 
propter vos de^pi. Ter. These prepositions, and a or ab, de, e or ex, and 
fret, are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent ', as, 
Ob adulterium easi. Virg. JVec loqtd prs moerOre potuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active verbs, the causeia seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by'a preposition, or by the ablatives causA, gralid, oc^ 
with a genitive; as, 5t hoe honoris mei caus4 suscepiris, Cic. With 
eausd, &c., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun; as, Te abesse mek causa, molest^ fero, Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus, motus, capttts, 6lc., is usea ; as, Mihi benev- 
olentiA ductus trilnabat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The meainer is often expressed with cum, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it; as, ^uum videret oratores cum severit&te 
audlri, Cic. Magno cum metu dicire ineipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
s or cz ; asy £c iruiustrid, On purpose. Liv. Ex integro, Anew. Quinct. 

Rem. 4. The means is often expressed b^ ]^er with an accusative; as, 
ifuod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per prscdnem vendire aliquid. Cic. Opdr& eorum effectum 
est^ Just ^on meA opfirA eoinit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as. Servos, quibus silvas piibUoas depopvl&tus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrumenl is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or db, and even sub, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Traieetus ab ense. Ovid. Exercere solum sub 
▼omSre. Virg. Cum, with tne instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce maiimd eondam&re. GeU. 

<^ 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
he passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, / 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me diUgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; Qn 
the passive,) A Clodio dUJlgor, I am loved by Clodius. Lauddtur ab fau, 
culpitur ab iUis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, afler verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, ProbUas lauddtur, sc. ab kominHbus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, DiscurriHur. Virg. Toto certA- 
ium est corpdre regni. Id. 

The Bfent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to tne middle voice in Greek ; as, Ckm owaus im 
omm genire seelirum voluUmtur, sc. a se, Cic. 

/Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often followed by an abla- 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; ajs^ ^' 

/ 
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M. Maredhu perUt ab Annibftle. M. Maieellas was killed by HannilMd. 
Plin. JVtB vtr ab hoste eadai, Orid. 

RsM. 3. The preposition is sometimea omitted; as, Aecconjdge eapius* 
Ovid. CoUtur Unigird turbA. Id. 

For the dative of the agent after the paasiTO Yoice, and participle! in 
dus, see § 225, II. and III. 

II. The inooluHtary agent of an active verb in the passiye Toice, is put 
in the ablative without a prepontion, as the cause, means, or instrument , 
as (in the active voice), Terror canflcU omnia (Lncan.) ;— (in the passive), 
Maximo dolOre eor^fidor, Cic. Frangi cupiditftte. Id. 

But the involuntary scent is sometimes considered as voluntary, and 
takes a or ab ; as, A vofuptatibus desiri, Cic. A natord. datum Aomlns 
vivendi eurncHUum, Id. 

/^ 4 2*^9. L A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
.is put in the ablative without a preposition./ 

/Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 

to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 

many others of various significations ; as, y 

TerrOre impUtur Afficay Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxire 
epQlis mensas^ They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus anl- 
mum his opinionibus imJmas, That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. Jfaves oniratU auro, They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. Cumvlat altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gins. Id. Terra 
se gramine vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. Molhhus oma- 
bat comua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Equis AJHcam 
locupletamt. Colum. Stadium tuum nulld me novd volupt&te afficU. Cic. 
Terram nox obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, 3. 

J II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
uiing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, / 

J^ostro more, According to our custom. Cic. Institato suo Caaar 
eopias suas eduxU; Cssar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Cses. Id factum consilio meo. Ter. Pacem fecit his conditiontbus. Nep. 

The prepositions d«, ez, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

/ III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 

with cwn; as, / 

VagawMr egerUes cum conjugibus et libSris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. Sape admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Laelio. 
Cic. JuUum cum his ad te Uteris misi. Id. Ingressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially hefore words denoting 
military forces ; as. Ad castra Qesdris omnibus copiis contendirunt, Css. 
Inde toto ezercitu prqfectus. Liv. 

/^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, y 
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FUtdU JOhUf tonmUis vartn»; In i&ctloii a ion, in conniel a pomit 
Cic. Beget newane magU fukm imperie^ Kings in name niher ttian io 
authority. Nep. Opj^lmim wmAne Bibrax. Ces.^— — Jure pentusy Skilled 
in law. Cie. Jhumu atdmo, Anjdoni in mind. Tae. PedAue etgear^ Lame 
in hia feet. Sail. CrtiM rvher, niger are. Mart. FronU iShu, Tac. 
Majer fuKv. Cic. Mta^mus mUu, Lit .' M imo angi, To be troubled in 
mind. Cic. Gmiremieee tatd meiUe et aauitina artwuSf I am a|ptated in 
■17 whole mina and in eyery limb. Id. CmpiUM menUy Affected in mind, 
i. €, deiMiTed of reason. Id. AlUro o&Uo eapUmr, Liv. ingeiiM lautU 
JLoruU. Cic. FaUire nobUUSte. Tao. Animiique et earp&re torpet. Hor. 

^ Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — y 

/(I.) AdjectiTes of plenty or want are cKHnetimes limited by 

the ablative ; aa,/ 

Domiutplemi senriSf A honqe full of aemunts. Jut. Dnes agritj Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax stecidum bonie ardbue, PUn. Jmops verbis^ 

Deficient in words. Cie< Orha fratribus, Destitute of brothers. Oyid. 
Vidiman arbofibus solum, Colum. 

/ (2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are f<^ 
lowed by the ablative ; as, y 

Seatentem bdhds porUum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Vrbm 
redundat mUiabuSf The city is full of soldiers. Anct. ad Her. Vilia 

abundat porcOy luBdio, agno, gaUlnd, lacie, cased y melle. Cic. Virum out 

vecunid egwty A man who is in want of money. Id. Car€re eulpd, 1U> 
DC free from fault. Id. Mea adolescerUia indlget Ulorum bond ezistima- 
ti6ne. Id. Abundat audaeiA, consilio et ratione deficUur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundoy exubiroy redundoy acateOy affiuOy arcuinflua, 
dffiuOy syperfluQ ; — careo, egeoj indigeoy vacoy defidoTy destituovy &c, 

RxM. 2. The gemtive is oflen used to denote in what respect, after 
adjectives and Ten>s ; (se6 § § 213 and 220 ',) sometimes, also, the aecu' 
saUve. See § 234, II. 

RxM. 3. The ablative denoting m respect to, or eoncehnng, i» used 
after /ooo and sum, without a preposition ; as, Quid hoc homine faciotis f 
What can you do wi^ this man.? Cic. JiTescit quid faciat awro. Plaut. 
Metum ceperunt pddnam eefutHrum esset. Li v. In this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed; as, 
(iutd de TullidU medfiet. Cic. 

J ^251* A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
aeprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
^ ablative without a preposition. / 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to dewive, to 

free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 

meaning. Thus, / 

J^udantur arb&res foliis. The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoe vu 
Ubira metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn phUosopkiam 
semUrey qute spoUat nos judicio, privat approbatiOne, arbat sensn>us? Cic. 
Solvit se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te Ulis sedlbus arubit, Cic. Q. Varium 
pellire possessionlbus conatus est. Id. Quod M. CaUfnem tribunfttu tu» 
removisses. Id. Me leves ehori seeemunt popdlo. Hor. 
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To this rule belong fraudOf nudo, orhOf priWy spolio ;---areeo, expedi^^ 
tniercludoj lazOy levOf libirOy moveo, remaveo, pellOf prohibeOf &^, 

Remark 1. Most of the above yerbs ue more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ok, iU, e, or ex; as, Areem ab incendio Wter&tU. Cie. SotUr€ 
keUuam ex catdnis. Auct. ad Her. ' RemUve te a suspicldne. Cic. 

For areeo, &c., with the dative, see § 234, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, exuo, dano,imnertio, adsmrgo, tiispsr- 
gOy interd'StdOf cirem7nd9j prokikeoy instead of an ablative of the thing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unam {vestem) juoini induity He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. DomAre mmnira ekHhuSf To present gifts to the 
citizens. Cie. 

Interduo is sometiraes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thing; as, Quihus ckm aquA U igni interdixisseni. Ges. 

MtUco tULes sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced; as, JibdieAre m magistrttu. Cic. Jibdiedre magistrt- 
tum. Sail. 

ABLATIVE OP PRICE. 

/ ^ 352. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
Except when expressed by the adjectives tantiy quanti^ 
pluris, minoris ; as, / 

Ciim te trecentig talenus reffi Catto vendidisMs, When you had sold 
yourself to kiiif Cottus for uree hundred talents. Cic. Vendi^ hU 
auro jfotriam, This one sold his country for ffold. Virg. Cibus wio asse 
vendlu. PUn. ConsHtit piadringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
asslbus ajdmam et corpus (miHtum) astimdri. Tac. Vendo meum nan 
pluris qvdm ceUriffartasse etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. TajUldem^ qtuinticunquey qitantiauantif tJid qwmHi^ 
pounds of Umti and qttanti, are also put in toe genitive ; as, Tantidem 

frumentum emerunt quantidem Cic. Maj&ris also is thus used in 

rhednu ; MuUd majoris aldpiB vucwm veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, UtiUi, quaniif d^., are put in the 
ablative ; as, Quam tanto pretio mercdtus est. Cic. Cum pretio minore 
redimendi eavtlvos capia fiirei. Liv. Tanto, quantOf and plure, are some- 
times, thougn rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure vemt. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magno, permagno, parvo, pauJ/Sdo, tantUdo, minimo, plurimo, viiif nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, tere, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse, Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dicti, qudd denos <em valebant. Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

/ <^ 263. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, / 

Die fuinto deussitj He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tempore. At 
this time. CSo. Terttd vigili& enutienem feeerunt, They made a saliy at 
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the third watch. Cam. Vi hifime natfiges, That yon should sail in the 
winter. Cic. HU ijfgis diebus hostem fersiqui. Cic. ProiSimo triennio 
miuuB genUs subegit, Nep. Vel pace vel bello durum fiiri lieet. SaU, 
Liidia nunu servum qyidam ^iraif On tiie day of tlie games.... Lit. So 
Lattms, glatUatofibuSf eomUkSf denote the time of the Latin festiralSy the 
gladiatonal shows, &c. 

/ RxMARX 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after another fixed time, it may be expressed by anU or poM with either 
the accnsative or the ablative yiis, AViquot ante avMoa. Suet. Pmtds ante 
dUhus. Liv. PoMcoa post dia. Cic. Mmliis annis post Deeemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes quiim and a yerb are added to post and amte with either the 
accnsatiye or the abhttire ; as, Ante paueos qukm perirtt menses. Suet. 
Pauds post diibus qukm ImcA discessirat, Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before qudm; as, IJne mgesimd qukm credius trait. Liv. 

Instead of postqmamf ex quo or quum, or a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo dUhus, quibus fias UUras dabam. 
Eight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors JRoseiiy quatridua 
quo is oceisus est, Chrysogihw nuntidtur. Id. 

Rbm. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by abkinc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Q^astor fuisti abhinc annos quatuordicim. Cic. Co- 
mUUs jam abhinc trigitUa digbus habltis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative id, with a gemtive ; as, Venit id tempins. Cie. 
oo with a preposition ; Ad id dUi. (Sell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or witkin which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed bjinar de, with the ablative ; as, In kis diebus. Plaut. In toR 
tempdre. Lav. De tertid viffilii ad hastes contendit. C»s. Surgunt de 
nocte lairOnes. Hor. So with siA ; Sub ipsA die. Plin. 

The time within which any thing occurs, is also sometimes ezpresfled 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dimidiam partem natidmim suHgit intra 
mginH dies. Plaut. Intra dtt^mum diem, qudm Pheras venirat; Within 
ten days after.... Liy. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, sec § 23& 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

/ ^ 254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as,/ 

Alexander BabylOne est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic 
Thebis nutntus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Remark 1. The ablative rure, or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the country; as. Pater JiUum run habitdre jusjtt. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed with names ol 
towns ; as. In Phihppis quidam mmcidvit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countries and of aU other places in which 
any thing is said to be done, except those of towns, and domus and ms. 
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tke prep^QHtios in with the ablative k commonly lued ; »•, Aio hoe 
in Grffici&. Plaut. Lucus in urbejuii. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, MiJtlUs simtlvis caatiw 
kaUbat. Sail. Magnia in laudibua fuit totd GriBci&. Nep. Jiuidim tenk 
tanxique facim suta. Cie. MttUa puppe sedniM. Ovid, ibom fofU vii 
Mcrd. Hor. Urbe tocd. Cie. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see $ 1221, Rxm . I. 

J % 255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; zs^y 

Brmndisio or^^^ mmus^ We departed from Brandisiimi. Cie. Corinlho 
«rceMiM£ <ioUno8y He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

/ Remark 1« The ablatives domo, Aicmo, and rurt or rwri^ are 
used« like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, / 

Domo»ro^Bcra«, Having set out from home. Nep. S^jvC hiuno^'inrifni«| 
The youth rises from th« ground. Ovid. Ri^e kuA advenit, Ter. Si nurt 
venial. Id. Virgil uses iomus with vndt; as, Qim g^xuM? umtU domoT 
With an adjective, rure, and not ruri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domuSy and humuSf od or es !• 
sometimes used ; as. Jib AUxandrfA prqfeetug, Cie. Ex damo. Id. Jik 
humo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, a6 or 
«x is commonly expressed ; as, £z Asii transia in Eurdpam, Cart. Ex 
cnstnn pnfidseuMimr. Cies. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, IdUra MacedonlA aUdUt, 
lAv, CUusis Cypro adoinit. Curt. Cessissent loco. lAr. lu sacris, 
prt^terdtt saeris, laurumfue capillis/iofiUfl. Ovid. Finlbus omnet pra$ilmirt 
Muis. Virg. JldvoUmnt ingentes montibus omot. id. Thii omifiioii 4)f 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

/ ^ 2o6« When two objects are compared by means of the compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as jni^m, atque, d^s., is sometimes expressed, 
tmd sometimes omitted, y 

/The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 
when qmm is omitted ; as,/ 

Mhil egt virtate ^ormosiuSj Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cie. 
Qjuis C. Lelio comtor ? Who is more courteous than C. Linliiis ? Id. 

/ REMAaK I. An object which is compared with the subject 

of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 

put in the ablative without qudm ; as, y 

SidSre mdchrior Hie est, tu hmor corttce. Hor. Quuf magis est durum 
saxo, qutafnoflius und^ .' Ovid. Hoc ne/no fuit minits ineptus. Ter. Alr 
bdamrtty Macenas^ sive FaUmum te magis apposltis delecUU, Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed^ is slso 

Sit in the ablative without qutm ; as^ O/ons BandusitB spUndidior vitro 
or 
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Rem. 3. Qudm is sometimes used when ooe of the objects compftied 
IS the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or aecusative ; as, Oratio quikm habitus fuit miserakilior, Cie. 
^ffirmo nuUam ease laudem ampli^em qnkm earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objeets compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, qudm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with «tci», and sometimes in an d^ue 
case to agree with the other object ; as, JVon oplnor negatuntm 
esse U, Aomiai rum graUoaiOri,qiB^Lm Ca. Calidiua est, argeniwm reddidisse, 
Cic. Ego hominem eaUMfrem vtdi nemiium qukm Plkormionem. Ter. 

The following example illustrates both tiie preceding constructions : — 
Ut tibi multd majOrij qukm Africftnus fuit, tamen (me) non multd fumOrem 
qukm Lieliam Mjundum esse juUiare, Cic. 

RsM. 5. But when the former object of comparison i» in the accusa- 
tive, thouffh not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative proBoun, 
is put in & ablative without qu^m ; as, AttslOf quo gravidrem %nimicum 
non habuif sorOrem dedit ; He gave his sister to Attalus, than wkomj &c. 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as. Hoc nikH gratius facire potes. Cic. Causam ewhn sus- 
eansti antipii&rem memoriA tud. Id. Exigi monumewtum 8Bre perenmus. 
Hor. Maj&ra yirlbus audes. Virg. JfuUmn saerd vite priiis seviris arid- 
ran. Hor. 

/ Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and amplius, are often used without 
iptdm, and yet are commonly IbUowed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as^ / 

Hostmm plus ^nfue milHa etesi ee dUf More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimtdiaH mensis cibaria. 
Cic. AVm amplius guingentos cives dtsideravU. Ces. Sedidm nan am- 
plius legionlbus defensum imperium est. Liv. Madtfastum iri ndmts tri- 
ginta di6bus Graemm sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two ezamr 
pies do not depend upon me comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, quhm must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as, Dies triginta out plus eo in navi Jui, Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

RxM. 7. Qudm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after major f minor ^ and some other comparatives ; as, ObsHdes ne 
minor es octOnikm den&m annorum neu majores gutn'&m quadragenilim,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor xnore than forty-five years of age. Liv. Ex 
wb&no exertAtUj qui minOres quinque et triginta annis erantj in naves impos- 
iti sunt. Thegenitive and ablative, in these and similar examples,are to be 
referred to § Sfl, Rem. 6. LongiUs mb urhe miUe passuum. Liv. Annos 
natusniagisgvMdraginU.Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infimdve or 
clause, quitm is always expressed ; as, Mkil est in dicendo majus qubn ut 
faveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives, — as opinions, spe, 
sspeetatiOnCffide, — dicto^ sottto, — aquOferedili>lliy&ndjustOf — are used in the 
ablative after comparatives ; as, Opinione celeriiis venturus esse ditUur... 
sooner than is expected. Css. Dicto citiiis tumlda tequSra plaeat. Virg 
Injurias gramiis eequo hahSre. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the plaoe of a clause : thus, gramiis mquo is 
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c<|uiyalent to gravius quitm ouod dwuum ut. Thev are often omitted ; ta, 
Liberiits viviSat, sc. aquo* Nep. In such caaes, tiie eompantiYe niAy be 
tra«tj|ate4 by the positiTe degree, with too or rather , aa in the above ex 
vnple — ** He lived too freely/' or ** rather fieely." So trUdor^ ac. mttUOf 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior ^ the dative ia aometimea naed, inalead of tiie 
ablative -, aa, Vir ntcud orte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ahlaSive ia aJao 
found, but uaoally it^eriar ia followed by fium. 

Rem. 11. ^yubm^pro ia uaed aAer eomparativea, to ezpreaa diapropov- 
tion ; aa, Prcelitcm lArooMM ^udin jro nunUro jmgnaniiuMf The battle wee 
more aevere than waa to be expected, conaidering the number of the com- 
batanta. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualitiea of the aame object are oompar* 
ed, both the adjectives which express them aie put in the poaitive degree 
with wMgis quitm^ or in the comparative connected by quiim ; aa, Pmeo' 
tarn ertem jmris etPllis hitbebUU, magis ma^nam atque vAdrem, qudm (fiffi- 
cilem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumpkue darior putm gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; aa, Qpitff 
tnagis oueat esse beatior ? Virg. 

So also the prepositions vra^ aiUe^ pneUr^ and supra, are aometimea uaed 
with a comparative ; aa, ifnus prie cetfiria Jfortior euur^. Apul. Sedir§ 
ante alios vatmanior omnes. Vug. They alao occur with a auperlative ; 
as. Ante alios earisHmMs. Nep. Yet theae prepoaitiona ifenote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examplea. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Mtis may be construed like comparatives, and ia aometimea, 
tliough rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, Aeve putee alium sapiente 
honoque bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. Ac and atque are aometinies uaed after the comparative de- 
gree, like qtUttn ; as, Arctiiis atque hcdird prodra adstringUur ilex, Hor. 

J Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative./ 

(1.) Ahsolvte difference is usually denoted by nouns; aa. Minor una 
mense, Younger by one month. Hor. SesquipSde qtUltm tu lonmor. Plant. 
Hibemia dimidio minor qtUtm Britannia. Ces. Dimidio mindns constdbit. 
Cic. ^u&m molestum est uno diglto plus habire /....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat caplte et cerviclbus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quantOf quo, eo, hoc, 
multo, parvo, paulo, nimio, aliqimnto, altera tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superior es, tanto nos submissiiis gerdmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. £o ^avior 
est dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo djMaUus, hoc pradanus. Id. 
Iter multo fadhus. Cass. Farvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Fia altfiro tanto longior. Nep. Multo id maaSimum fuit. Liv. 
Relative difference ia also expressed by the phrase muUis parClbus; aa, 
Mumiro muLtis partibus tsset inferior, Ces. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantum, and aliquantum, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem mridurr. Ter. So the advero longt ; as, Longl nobiUstimus. Cm§, 
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ABLATIVE ABSO;«UTE. 

^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the aUa- 
ive, called absoliUe, to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, / 

Pfihag&raSf Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in haUam vemt; Tarqniniiw 
Superbus reigning, PjUkagora* came into Italy. Cio. Lmbus, vtimiUaote 
fame, captat atalt; Hanger inciting, the woif seeks the fold. Ovid. Hoc 
ofatione faabitA, concilium tUmtsit, Cea. GaUi, re eognltft, 0bndi6u€m 
rdinquunt. id. Virtate excepts, fukil amieitid p r asta bH nis puMs, Cie. 

RjcMARK 1. This construction is an abridged form of ezpression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by eitmj or some other con- 
junction. Thus, for Taramuio regnante, the expression dum TarqvnUus 
re^rnahat miffht be used ; for hoe ^rottann hoHtAf €inn ktme oraHtrum A*- 
hutssetf or cum h4U oratio halita esset, — caneilium dinotit. The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus are ecm- 
paratively rare ; as, Ces&re ventoro, Pkosphihrey redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptdris tarn infestis nationibus. Liv. ^is est 0mm, quif nuUis officii 
prsBceptis tradendis, pkiloaUpkum se audcat dicire. Cio. 

/ Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading^ 
clause. / 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, 8e 
audiente, scribit Tkucydides. Cic. Legio ex cashia VarT6ni»y adstante et 
inspectante ipso, eigna sustHdit. Cies. Me duce, ad kune vodfinem^ me 
mil'ite, veni. Ovid. Loetosfedtj se console, /ostof Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — PythagOrcts, Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nante j in ItaUam venit ; F^thagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarauinius Superbus. (roUt, re eognitd, obsidi6nem r^nquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with tlie perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in the active voice. Thus, for *^ Cssar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces,** we find, " Cmaar, equit&tu 
pnomisso, subsequebdtur omnibus eopiis.** 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in manv in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or at not 
l^eing expressed after this participle, as it usually is ailer tlie passive voice 
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Thus, Ccfor. his dictis. conaUum dhnuUf might be rendered, " Csear. 
having said this, or this having hetn said (bj loixie other person), dismissea 
the aaeembly." 

As the perfect purtieiples of deponent Terbs correspond to perfect 
actiye paiticiples in En^Ush, no suen necessity exists for the nse of the 
ablative absolute with uem ; as, Cttsaty hec focQtus, eoneilium dim\sii» 
In the following example, boUi constructions are united : ltdque»..Mgros 
ReTnOrum depopuUti, omnibus vicis, adifieiisque incensis. Cass. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, OrtA luce. Ces. Vd extincto vu 
elapso animo, nuLlvm residere sensum. Cic. Tam multis gloriam jmu 
adeptis. Plin. lAUras ad ezerdUus, tangvam adepto principfttu, misit. Tac. 

/ Rem. 7. As the verb sum has do present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, / 

Quid, adolescentdlo duce, efficire possent ; What thej could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Ces. Me suasOre atous impulsQre, hoe factum, 
rlaut ,,9nmhdle vivo. Ne^. JnvUd Minervd. aor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario consQle, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rkm. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, J^on- 
dum eomperto quam in regidnem vemsset rex. Li v. Audita venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dicto. Ovid. Hmid euiguam dvbio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculoso vera an ficta prom£ret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as, In amnis trans- 
gressu, muUiim certflto, Bardesdnes vicit. Tac. DiJieUis mihi ratio, eui, 
errftto, nuUa vema, reUt facto, exigua laus proponitur. Cic. Serfino per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certdto and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Casar, quanquam obsidione MassUia retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia suhegit. Suet. DecemvXri non ante, quam perlfltis legi- 
bus, depositUros imperium esse aifbant. Liv. 



^> CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

^ 268* Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the veifect dtfyiite, and the fiUures, 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and jiurim. Of the second class are 
the imperfect, the peHect ind^nite, and the plupetfeetf with the periphrastic 
forms m essem and^/visrem. 

I. Similar tenses only can^ in general| be made to depend op 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 

periphrastic forms with sim Vindfuerim, may depend on, 

(1.) The Present ; as, AVm sum ita hebeSf ut istite dicam. Cic. Qtcon^ 
turn aolOrem accepSrim, tu exisUmdre potes. Id. J{ec dublto yuin redltus 
ejus reipuhllMt sahUdris futOnis sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis provlsum est, ut ne quid agire 
possint. Id. Qttttf musUis, quis kvic studio Uterdrum se dedfdit, quin omr 
nem illdrum artiufn vim comprehend^rit. Id. DefectiUnes solis pnedictiD 
sunt, qua, quanUB, quando fiitar&B sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic fadllinUf quanta ortUdrum sit, semperque 
fu§rit paucltas, judicftbit. Id. Ad quos dies leditQrus sim, scribam ad ie 
id. Si Bcigris aspHdem laUre uspiam, et veils aUauem super earn assidtre^ 
cujus mors tibi emolumentum factOra sit, imprM zecSris, nisi monuSris, ne 
aasideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 

tssem SLndfuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum iUud extimescebam, ne quid turpUer 
fac^rem, vd jam effecissem. Cic. JVoa enim dubitabam, quin eas libenter 
lectarus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Vem in ejus villam ut Ubros inde 
promSrem. Id. Hoc citm essent nuntiata, Valeriis classem extemplo ad 
ostium ftumlnis duzit. Liv. JV« Clodius quidem de insidUs cogit&Tit, 
siquldwn ezitanis ad cadem e villd non fiiisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor cepfirat mUiteSj ne mortiflrum esset 
vulnus. Liy. Ego ex ipso audi^ram, quhm a te liberalUer esset tractatus. 
Cic. M)n satis miki constitgrat, cum aliqudne animi met molestidj an 
potius libenter te Athinis vistirus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in« 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect ; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrarent. Csbs. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt philosdphi et fuerunt, qui omnino nullam habere ccnsS- 
rent humandrum. rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, I. Rem. ]. 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as. In 
JEquis vari^ bellatum est, adeo ut in incerto fuSrit, vicissent, victine essent, 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus quam colUgte MUtiddes valuSrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together afler the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nifiil miseriti sunt, ut incursidnes fa- 
cSrent et Veios in anlmo habu^rint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for theif 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, ApeUes putdres quoque eo$ 
peccare dicebat, fui non sentlrent, quid esset satis. Cic. Ad te scripsi, t§ 
levlter accQsans in eo, qudd de me eUd credidisses. Id. 
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RcM. 5. The perfect infinitire follows the general mle, and takes 
after it a tense of present or past time, accordin|r as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, ArhitrAmtar nos ea prestitisse, puB ratio et doetrina 
proscripserit. Cic. Est quod gatuUas U in ista loca venisae, ubi aliqwid 
sapire vidergre. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, accordingr to Rsm. 2; as, 
Ita miki videor et esse Deos, et quotes essent satis ostendisse. Cio. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 
in order to express actions whose time is different 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfbot. to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, Jifemo dubitdre debet, quin multosy si fiiripossetf Casar ab ii^ris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanii sonUus fufirunt, ill 
ego oremor aim, qudd eos usque istine exaudUos putem. Cic. 






INDICATIVE MOOD. 



/ ^ 259* The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as. Si vales, hem est, Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as, Quid agis, ecquid commode vales ? P]in.y 

Remark 1. The several tenses hare already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean- 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(I.) The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Qudm mox i^v- 
Igo Ephisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plant. 

(2.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postquam aspexi, iVHco cog- 
ndvi, But zuler 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

This is the usual construction after postquam^ ubi^ uty «f primum, 
ut semelf quum primum^ simul aCj and simul atque^ in the sense of toA«n, 
as soon asy in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, Dixfirat, et spissis noetis se eon- 
didit umbrisy She (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, Valebis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the future ', as, Jtlio toeo de oratorum animo 
et tnjuriis vidSro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either in the future, or in 
tlie imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by Uie future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, FaciAm si pot^ro ; I will do it, if I 
can, i. e. if I shall be able. So, Ut sementem fec^ris, ita metes. Cic. 

Rem. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability, or ad- 
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yanta^ of an action not performed, the indieatiye is used, while in 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Possum perH" 
fui muUa obUctamenta rerum rusticdrum, ted &c., I might speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. ^quius kuic TVcmacm 
fuerat se opponire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debeo^ 
possum, dtcety licet, oportetf neeesse est ; aquum, amsentaneum, longumy 
melius, opamtcm, par, satis, saHus — est, trot, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rkm. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si turn alium lough jactdret odorem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. Am veni, wM fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
sublidus iter pane kostHms dedit, ni unus virfuisset Horaiius Codes. Liv. 
Si mens non lavafitisset, impulfirat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; as, At fiUr at' melius, sitepusr iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

/ ^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 
or state simply as conceived by the mind. ^ 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauseSf 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

J I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, / 

Chm esset desar in GaUid, When Cesar teas in Gaul, not might be. 
Ccs. Rogas me quid tristis ego 8im....why I am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in genera], the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Quo factum est, ut brevi temjAre illustrardtur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became nimous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the following rule. 

/ II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility, power, liberty, will, duiy^ 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses, y 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the sifnifi- 
cations which have been idven in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

^ (1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Mediocribus et quis ignoscas vitiis teneor; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Casdre ut det sihi 
veniam. He begs of Ciesar that he would give him leave. Ces. 

(2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as, 
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f&fatafuietaU ttf eadeiem. If it had been my fitte that I thoidd fill. Viig. 
S pamemf janior essem ; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CeUro§ 
rap6rem ef prosternSrem, The reet 1 would leixe and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to post or future time ; as, Emrim for* 
tasse, Perhaps I ma^ have erred. Plin. Videor tperdre passeyti U yiddrimy 
eafaeiU (nu) transUHmm,,,. if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4.^ The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a continj^ncy, 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned m con- 
nection with it ; as, Id rupondirunt ss faetarot etse^ ckm Ule vento j9fiit- 
Uhie venisset Lemnum..,. when be should have come.... JNep. 

RxM. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Q^od si quis deus di- 
c^ret, nunguam putarem me in aeademid tanguam philosdphwm diaputat^ 
rum. If any god had said....l never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin ]M sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is conunonly employed in English ; as, Promisil se scrtpCfirum. 
quumprimum nurUium accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) receivea 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vendat itdes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. DizSrit EpicHrus, Epicurus might have said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion ; as, JVWno i^ud tibi concedat, or concessSrit ; No one would 
grant you that. Volo and its compounds are often so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi litiras erelrrd mittaSy I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present ; as, Qtu> enim hoc tibi concessdrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubitet quin in mrtitte divitia sini ? Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ? Cic. Quisquam nujnen JunOnis addret praterea 7 
Who will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno ? Virg. Quidnif inquU 
meminSrim.' Cic. 

/ Rem. 6. The present sabjunctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, ^ 

Jfe mm sabous, May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus, Let us rush... 
Virg. JV« me attinffss, sceleste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
,lvbet. Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Inse vidSrit, Let him see to it himself Cic. 
Fuissetf Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Vidgrint sapientes, 
Cic. 

Jfe is conmionly employed as a negative, rather than non, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of tlie verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantiim moneo hoc tempus si amis^ns, te esse nullum tiit 
qvam magis idonevm repertarum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose thia opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2 ) If no other ftiture is contained in the Bentenee, the place of the 

future subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rusj with nm or 

fuirim, essem or fuUsem; as, Jron duntat qutn brevi Troja sit peritara,He 

does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Peripkrastie 

Conjugations, § 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not bv the participle in 
ditSf out by futltrum sit or esset, with ut; as, Mm dutuo quin futOrum 
sit, ut laudetur; 1 do not doubt that he will be praised. 

^ Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 

lime, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 

in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also afler uttnam and 

O ! si, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 

the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 

its existence ; as, / 

NoUem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. UHnam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. UHnam ta res et voluptdU sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 
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/^ 261* In a sentence containing a condition and a con- 
elusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apoddsis. ] 

/ 1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi,tametst^ 

and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 

in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 

did not exist. The same, tenses are used in the apodosis, to 

denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 

exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 

action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, / 

J^isi te satis incitdtum esse confidSrem, scribSrem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore will not write. Ea si da 
me una cogitasset, imnquam illius laer^mis ac pre^Ums restitissem. Id. 

/ 2, The present ..and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the^^action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, y 

Omnia brevia tolerabilia efise debent, etiamsi maaXma sint, although 

they may be verv great. Cic. Etsi id fugSrit Isocrites, at nan TkucySl'. 
des ; Although Isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

R F.MARK 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est, Cic 
5t quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoe tempdre mirttur potius.... Id. 

Rbm. 2. The subj[unctive afler si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingencv than tlie mdicative. When the impertect or pluperfect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be uaea, il its exist 
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ence is uneertain, as those tenses in the sabjunctiTe would imply its non* 
existence. 

Rkh. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the •protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, TV, si hie sis, aiMter sendas; If j^ou were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. (^ims, m msa cura resistat, jam 
JlamnuB tuUritU. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna mercerUur Atridot^ i. e. si posstrU 
Viri 
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/ ^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ui, ne, quo, quiuy and quommtis ; na^y 

Eia non, ut te insticuSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Imtanl ad pugnandunif qu6 fiant oeri&rBS.; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

/ Remark. 1. Ut^ denoting a result, often relates to sic, ita, 
adeo, tarn, talis ytantus, is ^gusmodi, &c., in the preceding clause; 

as, • - 

Id nuki sic erit gratumj ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. J^on intm ita hebes, 
ut istuc dicam. Id. Neque tarn erdmus amentes, ut explorita nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum tndulsit dolUri, ut turn piitas vindret. Nep. Ita 
and tarn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminonaas fuit disertus, ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

/ Rem. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive ; 

as,/ 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voltmtas ; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

^ Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, / 

Qui fit, ut nemo contenttis vivat ? How does it happen that nc one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ez servttate in libertdtem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Sequitur igitur, ut etiam vitia sint parca. Cic. Rellquum 
est, ut egdmet mihi consQiam. Nep. Restat igitur ^ ut motiis astrdrum sit 
voluntarius. Cic. Extremum Ulud eat, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases : — 
Jity JUri 7wn potest, accidit, incldit, occurrit, cojUtngity evinity usu ve^iit, 
rarum est, sequitur, fuliirum est, retlquum est, rdinquitur, restat, supirest, 
caput esty extremum est, opus est, est. 

For other uses ofut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

/ Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting mllingness, unwillingness, or permission ; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c., and the im- 
peratives die and fac ; as, / ». 

20 *•' 
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ifuid visfaeiam ? What do jou wish (that) I should do ? Ter. InsOm 
feriant sine iit6ra fiucttis. Vir^. Tentes dissimuldre rogat, Ovid. Id 
Mtnas oro. Id. Se tuadere. £xit, Pharnabdxo id negotU daret. Nep. 
Acctdai opartet actio varia. Cic. Fac cogUes, Id. 

Verbs of willingness, &c., are vohf noloy nudOf permittOj potior ^ sino, 
licety vetOy Ac. ; those of asking, &c., are rogo, oro, moneoy jubeOy man- 
do, peto, precoTy censeoy suadeoy oportet, neeesse esty &c. 

/Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, ^ 

Cura ne quid ei desit, Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ne; as, Opira detur, uijudida ne Jiant. Id. 

/ Rem. 6. Ne is oflen omitted after cave ; as, / 
Cave putea. Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

/ Rem. 7. After metuo, timeoy vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or > hst, and ut by 
that not ; as, / 

MHo metuebatf ne a servis indicarStur, Milo feared that he should be be*> 
trayed bv his servants. Cic. Paivor eraty ne castra kostia aggreder^tur. 
Liv. Ilia ditto vereor, ut tibi possim concedirey I fear that I cannot grant.... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; ts, Utita dicam. Cic. JVe gingiUos nonUnan. 
Liv. 

/ Rem. 9. Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quonnnus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, / 

Jidjata vMymibid fiatfaciMs; Aid me, that that maybe done more 
easily. Ter. Non qu6 repubLlcd sit mihi quicmutm earius, sed dcsperdtis 
etiam Hippoerdtes vetat adhibere medicinam. Cic. Non qu6d sola oment, 
sed qu6d excellant. Id. J^eque recusdvit, qu6 minds legis pcmam subiret. 
Nep. 

J Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, / 

1. For a relative with non, afler nemoy nulliiSy nihil.,..est, reperltury 
invenltur,&c. ; vix esty agrh reneritiar, &c. ; as, Mcssdnam nemovenit, quin 
viderit, i. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. JYe^o uUam pictHram Juisse..,. quin conquisiSrit, i. e. qnam non, &c. 
Id. JVihtl est, quin maU narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

2. For ut non, afler non dvJtHto, non est dubium, Jacire non possum, fiiri 
non potest; nihil, haud mulium, havd procul, or fninlmum..u^est ; nihil 
pratermitto, non recUso, temperdre mUd non possum, vix, affri, &c. ; as, 

Facire non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, SLt Ctc. Ego nihil 
prtetermisi, quin Pompeium a Casdris conjunctidne avocarem. Id. Pror- 
sus nihil abest quin sim miserrlmus. Id. Quis igitur dubltet quin in vir- 
tfite divitia posits sint ? Id. Ego vix teneor quin accurram. Id. 

/ ^ 263* 1 . The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, / 

Utinam minhs viUe cupldi fuissemus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to Kfe ! Cic. O si sotUtBoukquaim vtrtfllif adeMet ! Virg. The teme if 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

/ 2. Quamvis, however ; lickt, although ; tctnqucan, quasi, ae si, 
ut si, velut sif veluti, and ceu, as if; modd, dum, and ditmmdtio, 
provided, — take the subjunctive ; as, y 

Quamyis He felix sit, However happv he mav be. Cic. Veritas lic^t 
nullum dtfensOrtm obtineat, Though truth shoula obtain no defender. Id. 
Mt amnibus rebus jjuxia ac n meusfrater eiwet, sustentdvit; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omnia kone^m 
negl^gunt dummOdo potentiam consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum mihi anU 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (altliou^h) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis mm 
fufiris suasor, approbdtor certi fuisd. Uic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
as, Feiicem ffiiben, quamvis Udfunira vidit. Ovid. 

Quamptam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

•/ 3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per* 
feet may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, / 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses, That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. JlvertU e^uos, priusquam pabiUa gustassent Traus, 
Xanihumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, considlo opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

/ 4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 

the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as,y 

Dum hie venlret, locum relinquire noluit ; He was unwilHng to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Jfihil puto Ubi esse utilius, 
qudni openri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit^ Id. 

/ 5. Quum or cum, when it signifies a ' relation of time, 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection oj 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, / 

Ci!im est allfttum ad nos, gravlter eommiftus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. C6m tot sustineas et tanta negoiia, pee* 
eem, si morer tua tentpdra, Cttsar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Ceesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Cxim, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to gudd (because), and then takes the indicative ; 
as, CJlim te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

/ Rem. 2. In narration, dm is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time ; 
as, / 

Gracchus, cilim rem iUam in religionem popUlo venisse sentlret, ad send- 
turn retaiit. Cic. Alexander, chm. interemisset Clitum, mx mawas asealh 
stintdt. Id. 
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In inoct instanem of this construetiony the event denoted by the sub- 
janctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which the 
subjunctive depends, not onlv in regard to timCf but also as, in some 
sense, a caitse. In genera], wnen the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as. Hoc ci\m scrib^bam jam (um 
eodstimdbam ad te orati&nem esse perldtam. Cic. Ci!im sciret Clodius iter 
neeessarium MiUhii esse Lanuvium, Romd suHto jpse prqfectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 
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f ^204. 1. When the relative qui follows tarn, adeoy 
tantus, taUsy — or is, ilk, or hicj in the sense of talis y — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, y 

Quis est tarn Lynclus qui in tatUis tenebris nihil offendat ? i. e. ut in tan- 
Hs....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse oportet, (]ui ai impidrum civium societdte sejun« 
gas. Id. At eafidt legatio Octainif in qud periciUi suspicio mm subess^p 
I.e. utined. Id. JVec tamen ego sum ille ferretis, qui fratris carisslmi 
marOre non movear, i. e. tU ego non movear. Id. 

f Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, / 

Res parva dictu, sed quae studiis in magnum certdmen excess€rit, i. e. 
talis ttt....of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So quis 
Mtm, for num talis sum ; as, Quis sumf cujus aures la:di nefas sit ? Sen. 

/ 2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam isy etsi 
is, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, / 

LaeOy consiUi quamvis egregii, quod non ipse afierret, inimlcus ; Laco, an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postiilas, qui ivsus sitiat. Plant. 
AtAi/ moUstum quod non desidfires, i. e. dummddo id. Cic. 

/ 3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, / 

Quod sine nwlestid tud fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 
you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod sciam....so far as I know. Id. 

/ 4. The relative, after the comparative followed by qttam, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, / 

Major sum qudm cui possit fortuna nocere^ i.e. tpihm ut mihi, &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure mb. Ovid. Jiuditd voce pro- 
eOnis maius gaudium fiat quhm quod unwersum homines cap€rent ; upon 
the herald's voice being heard, me joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Liv. 

/ 5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, / 

Lacedamonii tegdtos Athenas miserunt, qui eum ahsentem accasftrent 



'V' 
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The Lacedsmoniaiui sent ambatsadon to Athens to aecoae him in his ab- 
lence. Nep. Casar tquUdtum omnem prtemittUj qui Tideant, fuas m par" 
te» iterfaetanZ. Ces. 

So with relative adverbs; as, Lampsdeum «i (ThtmittddS) r§x domdrvt^ 
unde viman sumSret, i. e. ex quA or vt inde, &c. Nep. 

' / 6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion, takes the subjunctive ; as, / 

Fuerunt eA tempestdte, qui dicdrent ; There were some at tliat time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appettntwr fa-nuB videretur; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui existhnAri velint. 
Cic. Si guts ertt, qui perpetuam oratUfnem desid£ret, alUrd aetidne audiet. 
Id. Venient legtonety quie neq-ne me midhtm, ntqtu te im^uJtilMiii patian- 
tur. Tac. So aner egty in the sense of ** there is reason why ; " as, Est 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plant. Est quod visam domum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quiaem est, Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, suntf adest, prmsto suiU^ 
cxistunt, exoriuntur, inveniurUur, reperiuntur, si quis est^ temptis fuit, tern- 
pus veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Elst unde hoc fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt quidam, sunt nonnuJUy sunt 
muUi, <&c., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as, Sunt orati^nes quadam, quas MenocrUo dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after susU qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, SuaU^ quos juvat. Hor. 

/ 7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive ; as, y 

Kemo est^ qui haud intellTgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JS'uUa res rst, qucB perferre possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. JVti/to pars est corporis, quae 
rion. sit minor. Id. Nihil est, quod non alicHM esse cogatur. Id. In faro 
viz dedmus quisque est, qui ipsus sesK noscat. Plant. Qms est, qui utiUa 
fu^iat ? Who is there that shuns what is useful .' Cic. Jin est quisquam, 
qui hoe ignoret .' Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. Jfumquid 
est mali, quod non dixSris ? Ter. 

€reneral negatives are nemo, nullus, nihil, units non, alius non, non 
quisquam, viz ullps, nee ulius, Sue.', with est ; viz with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &^. Interrogative expressions implying a 



ne 



gative, are quis, quantus, uttr, ecquis, numquis, an mdsauam, an dtlquis, 
quotiis quisque, quotas, &c., with est ; quot, quhm mvki, &c., with sunt. 
1. The same* construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
est, &c., followed by quod, cur, or qyare, and denoting " there is no reason 
why,'* " what cause ? " is there any reason ^ *' as, Quod timcas, rum est ; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. Nihil est, quod adventum 
nostrum pertinicscas. Cic. Quid est, quod de ejus eivitdte dubltes f Id. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat bedtos 7 Id. 

So after non habeo, or niJiil liabeo; vtB,Kon haheo, quod te accdsem. Cic. 
KUiil haheo, quod scribam. Id. 

Note. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the expressions 
20* 
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included in this and the last rule, only when it expresses what is intended 
to be t^prmed of the subject of the antecedent clause ; as, A*emo est, qui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is ignorant, t. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
80 Sunt J am hoe earpant; There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. 

If the relative clause is to be construed as tipart of the logieal subject , it 
does not rec^uire the subjunctive ; as, Mhil stabUe est^ quM infidufn est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

/ 8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, / 

Peecavisse miht videotj qui a to discess£rim ; I think I have erred in 
having left jou. Cic. Inertiam aeoQsas adolesceniiumf qui istam artem 
non ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the joung men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. Ofortundte adoUseenSj qui tiUB virtiUis 
Homfrum prac&nem inven6ris ! Id. 

/ Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpote — qut, 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, / 

Convivia eumpatre non inibat, quippe qui ne in <^tpidum qtiidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. Jfeque Antonius procul aherat, utpdte qui magno 
ezereitu sequerStur. Sail. 

/ 9. After dignus, indignusy aptus^ and idoneus, a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, y 

VidetuTj qui aliquando imp6ret, dignus esse ; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to coounand. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qni impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam,(2e qui qu8Br&tur,€t komlnes dignos, quibuscvm oisaeratur, 
putant. Id. 

NoTK. If the relative clause does not express that of which the person 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis servus libertfite dignus Juit, cui 
nostra solus cara non esset ^ The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of this section. 

/ 10. A relative clause, after tinti^ and solm, restricting 
the afGrmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, / 

H((sc est ima eontentiOf quae adhtic permansSrit ; Tliis is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, qus nos vocet 
ad se, et alliceat sudpte natUrd ,• Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

/ 11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. / See ^ 266. 

/ 12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 

narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 

action is spoken of; as, / 

Semper habui sunt fortissUmi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the oravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Ut quisque nuuAnU labor&ret locus, aut ipse occumlnU, out 
attquos miuebat. So after si tpds or qui ; as, Si qui rem malitiosiiis gessis 
■et, dedScus extstimabant. Cic. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. ( 

/ ^ 

^ 265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. ^ 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without tho intef^ 
rogative form ; as, 

Qualis sit anlmuSf ipse anlmttf nueU; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CreaibUe mm est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego urn, me rogitasf Do jon ask roe who I am ? 
Plaut. JVee quid scribam, kabeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint dii ; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qu^m pridem 
sibi kereditas yenisset, docet. id. Jfunc tux^pe, quare desipiant onuMS. Hor. 
Id utri!im illi sentiant, an verc) simQlent, tu inteUlges. Cic. Quaro^ nuiii tu 
senatui eausam tuam permittas. id. VideSy ut aUd stet nive amdidtum 
Saracte. Hor. Jfescit, vitdne fru&tur, an sit apud manes, Ovid. 

/ All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions; as, ^ 

Quantus, qualis , quot, piotus, qtutupUXy vter ;quis,qui,eujas;ubi,qudf 
unde, qud, quorsum, quamaiuy quamdudumj quampfldem, quotiesj eur, quaref 
quarnobrem, quemadmddumj quomddOf utj qudm, quantopiref an, n«, ntcm, 
utrum, anney annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions ; 
as, i^ide avarida quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced hytdriim, ntim, 
or the enclitic ne ; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
an ; as, Multum inllrest, utr6m laus imminuatur, an solus deserfttur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, J^unc habeam^tvm, necne, 
incertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. DubUo an^ kaud scio an, nesdo an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative } as, Dublto, an kune pri- 
mum omnium ponam ; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. A'escio quis, used nearly in the sense ofcUiquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, LucuSf nescio quo casu, noeturno 
temp6''e incensus est. Nop. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

^ ^ 266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential party 
eitlier by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

Qtt/V£ enim potest esse tarn perspicuum, qud.m esse aiiquod numen, quo 
hate regantur i For what can be so clear as that tiiere is some divinity by 
vvhom these things are governed ? Cic. lllud sic fere definiri solet, deed- 
rum id esse, quod cansentaneum sit komlnis excellentuB. id. Jiudiam quid 
sity qiidd EpieHrum non probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. JussU ut, qtuE venissent, naves Eubeeam petlremU 
Liv. 
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A elaiue. thus connected to a preceding dependent propodtionyis fome- 
times called an intermediale clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oraHo oUijua, or indirect 
discourse, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cesar said, <* I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct, — 
Csesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

/ 2. In the oratio obtiqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. / 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian. in quoting the language of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa^ uie latter of the oratio 
obliqrta ; — AfUUmius inquil, *< Art edrttm rerum est, qus sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
ns says, '^ Art belongs to those things which are known." Cic. Antonius 
inauit, artem earum rerum esse, que sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those things which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrdtes dicire solibat, omnes. in eo quod ecirenif satis esse eloquenles; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiebat, qudd nan rideret 
amspeXf aruspleem ciim yidisset. Id. Jiegat jvs esse^ qui miles turn sit, 
pugndre cum noste. Id. Indignahaniur ibi esse imperiumf ubi non esset 
libertas. Liv. Itdque AthenienseSy quod honestum non esset, id ne utile qui 
d^m (esse) putavirunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio obli- 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as. Ad hoc 
Ariovistus respondit, quum vdlet, congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Css. In the oratio directa, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum, Casdre agit, ne aut sua magnopire 
virtuti tribu£ret, aut ipsos despicSret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem. 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oratio 
obliqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obliqua, sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in chansfingr the oratio directa Ihto the 
obliqua, depend on the tense of the verb whicn introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descripUve 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
vt eOrum eouUum, qui apud Granlcum cecid6Thnt,f aeiret statuas; Alexan- 
der orderea Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at tlie Granicus. Sometimes, in otlier cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the ^iroposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or caDsal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other y 
person alluded to ; as, 

Soerdtes aecustUus est, qu6d corramp^ret juventHUm ; Socrates wai re- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youth. Deum invoed' 
bant, cujus ad 3olenne yenissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made Dy the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that they haye come to attend upon the 
solemnities of the goa. The indicative, in such cases, would render the 
"writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another Uian the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dico, 
jntiOf arbitroTf and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; as. 
Quvm eninif HannibdHs permissuy exisset dt castris, rtdiU paulo ptut, quda 

se oblUum nescio quod dicSret, because (as) he said, he had forgotten 

something. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

"^ £67« The imperative mood is used, in the second person, / 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

Jfosee te, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre mentem^ Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue ades. Come hither. 
Virg. Fasce eapdlaSf et potum pastas age, et inter agendwn oeeursdre 
eafTO caveto. Id. 
. The plural form in tote is rare ; as, FaeUote, Ovid. PetxtdU. Id. 

' The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly / 

used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestaUs in urhe custodiunto ignem fod pubUa sempitemum. 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 

and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tajita anlmis assuesctte bella, Virg. Ne crede coUfri, Id. Honansm 
mortuum in urhe ne sepelito, neve urito. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are oflen used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, II., Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple imperative, fac with the subjunc- 
tive is used ; as, Foe erudiasj Instruct, or Take care to instnict Cic. So 
noli with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, JfoU pvtdre^ Do not suppose. Cic. Cave exisHmeSf Do not think. 
Id. 

*;•/ INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ ^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
the verbs with which they are connected : as ^ 
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Hoc facSre possum, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi noatros inimlcos 
cupSre bdlumf I saw^ that oar enemies were desiring war. Id. JVec gem- 
Sie agrid cessftbit turUir ab tdmo, Nor shall the turtle doye cease to coo 
from the lofly elm. Virg. Victdrem vIcUe succubuisse queror, I com- 
plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senlbus 
audisse dicsbant. They said that they had heard (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audietctvef acuisseyerrirm iweittu^, The youth will hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor ^^^^ '^^ verbum esse facttkrom, He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postauam audierat non datum 
iri^io ttxOrtm suo, After he had heard that a wife would not be ffiven to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabltis nihil horum vos visdros fore. You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Rkm ARK 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memlni; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ; as, Hoc me memini dicSre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teuerum memlni Siddna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So. also, with rtcordor; — Recordar longi omnibus unum anteferre 2!>e- 
mostkinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitiYe is 
used with memlni; as, MeminisU me ita distribuisse causam. Cic. 

Rkm. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fralres tcndentes Pelion imposa- 
isse 0/yiii|M>,....endeayoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pectdre possii 
ezcussisse deum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when the verb has no future ; as. Desinefata deiim flecti sperdrCf Cease 
to hope tliat the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progeniem 
Troidno a sanguine duci audiirat. Id. Cras mihi argentum dare d^ut^ i. e. 
St aattirum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voiceB,^tflrum esse or 
forCy followed by ut and the subjunctive, is oflen used; the present and 
imoerfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
ana pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, Xunquam putdvi fore, ut sup' 
plex ad te venirem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infring&tur homlnum 
improlfUas. id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with^bre is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Q^^d videret nomine pacis bellum involatum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active parti* 
ciple with Jui8se» denotes a future action contingent upon a conoition 
wnich was not fulfilled ) 'and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me tantos labores 
susceptOrum fuisse, si iisdem finlbus gloriam meam quUms vitam essem 
UmdnatHras ? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanta acerbitas injuria fuissetj 
nunquam Ulos in eum locum progressOros fuisse,....that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

Fuiarum fuisse, also, with ut and the subjunctive, is used in this sens^ 
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as, JVibt nuneU essertt oUdH, existimdlMmt pUriqu$ fiitQnim AuMe, ut ml- 

dum caperetur, that the town would haye been taken. C«s. This wtm 

la necessary in the passiye voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the {Mst tenses of the indicatiye, 
sometimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, (Dixit) siH viiamfiLutnUi cariorem fuisse, si libira 
ac pudictB vivlre lidltum fuisaet ; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liy. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesiehdrus fnoduvif vid€tur projanuis 
mmuldri HoTtiirum potuisse ; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seems 
th at he wou ld have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

^ Xo9« The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly , but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 239. 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, Vides toto proper&ri 

lildre, Tou see that haste is made Virff. See h h 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The i>resent infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

/ The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, -^ 

Ad r&fnpuhticam perttnet me conservftri. It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. Jtfunqtuim est utile peccare. To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. ^quum est, peccdtis veniam poscentem reddSre rursus, 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

/ Remark I. In such constructions, when no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in th<Mr 
widest application to moral beings, ^uen^tcam maybe understood bet ore 
pcccdre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also wIumi 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, eithor in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cui verba dare diMclle est. Ter. Mendd' 
cein mcmdrem esse oportet. Quinct. Keque est te tal\6re cufquarny sc. pole. 
Virg. Jfan enim me lioc jam dic^re pudebit. Cic. See § 2U9, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Avdio nan licere cuiquam in nave capiUos deponfire Ter. 

/ «5» 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- . 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, ^ 

Hoc vitare cupimus, We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poetas omnino non 
Conor attingSre, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupierunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. ^ero 
le valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

/ Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as, 
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Dignus amari, Worthy to be loved. Virg. Audax omnia perpSti, Res- 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. Sollers omftre, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvere nodum. Hor. Indocilis pauperiem pati. Id. Lents reclu- 
dere. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est kujus Ubri fac^re finem^ 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. Iniit consilia reges tollSre, He devised 
a plan to destroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands nncon- 
nected, especially in vehement interrogations or exclamations ; as, Mene 
incepto desistSre victom, nee posse ItaUdTeucrdrum avertire regem 7 That I, 

vanquished, should desist from my undertaking, nor be able } Virg. 

Me mistrum! te in tantas arumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oratio obliqua^ the words signifying said, sayif^f &c., are 
often omitted ; as. Id fadU effici posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Quern sigjtum 
d^turum fugienUbus? Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei nrovineiam J^U' 
midiam popHlus jussity sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, Sed deed re legdtos 
missitros dixirunt, sc. esse. Nep. 

^ 2T1« The iniiDitive without a subject is only used afler 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor ; as, . 

CupiOf optOf volo, and its compounds; possum^ queoy nequeo, valeo ; 
cogUo (to design), decemo (to determine), juroj eonjUro^ propOno^ statuo, 
and eonstituo (to detennine), studeo (to intend) ; conor, pugno for cojtor, 
tendoy eontendJOy tentOf &c. ; to whicn may be added audeOj consuesco, 
insuesco, ctepi, debeOf deHnOf desisto, disco, doeeo, dubito, kabeo for possum 
or debeOf incipiOf intermitto, nescio, paro, parco, pratermitto, recUso, soieo^ 
vereor, ai|d tne passives audior, cogor, credor, dicor, existlmor,feTor, negor, 
nuntior, perhibeorf putor, trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive afler Juge and parce for fufli, and 
sometimes aner caveo, fugio, gaudeo, korreOy mUuo, memini, obliviseor, 
quarOf reformido, refugio, tempiro, timeo, and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, afler verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
Introiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. JWm te franggre persiquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and witli 
some of them, this is the regular construction ; as, Sententiam ne dicSret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especiallv with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater Pausania to tempdre vixisse mcitur, 
or Dicltur eo tempore matrem Pausania vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been living or. It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

. Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of th^it 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially afler cupio,volo, 9ita2o, amor, and 
studeo ; as, Cupio me esse efementem. Cic. Omnia homines, qui sese stu- 
dait prcestare cetirls animatlbus. Sail. 
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/ 4 273* The infinitiye with the accosatiTe depends on 

Terbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 

senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 

to others ; as, ^ 

Vidsbat, id sine rtgt Persdrum non posse jUri ; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credant 
se negtlgi. They beUeve themselyes to be neglected. Ter. EaUez litiris 
eognoseire arbitror, I suppose that yon know those things b^ means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus^testdte dixi fore. Id. Affirmant miUtum jaUre 
animos. Liv. St^e venit ad anres meaSf te istud nimis crebrd dicCre, satis 
te tihi vixisse, Cic. Earn pttgnam ad Pemsiam pugnOtam (esse), fiddam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being bow in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per ; as, JVe fandomudem audltun estf cro' 
codilum violdtum esse ab ^gyptio ; insteaid of ^gyptium crocodilum vio- 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction that, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as vt 
or qitdd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, instead of that con- 
struction, the subject following that is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive. 

/ Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by . 
the indicative or potentiate, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virtnte frui eupimus; We wish you to enjoy, or that ;^ou mav 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihU scribSre...that you do not write... Id. 
AudUrat nan datum in fiUo uxorem suo....\heX she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished pasi 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as, Dixit Coisdrem facSre, He said that Cssar 
teas doing, Css. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative ; as, Dixit 
Ccesdrem fecisse^ He said that Cassar had done. 

j Rem. 5. The present infinitive afler verbs of sense, is oflen / 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

Surg^re vutet /imam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Arma 
rutilare indent. Id. Videbis collucere faces. Id. JWc Zepk^ros audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Stspe hoe majSres 
natu dicfire audivi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video discedfire eceium palantes^ue 
poUf Stellas. Virg. 

, ^ 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
§ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative / 
with the infinitive. 

21 
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1. The subjunctive is commonly used after verbs of endeao* 
oringy aiming, and accomplishing, y 

Such are fittio^ ^ificio, perfieioj studeo ; id, hoc or illud ago ; opiram do 
medUor, euro, in anlmum indoco, consUium eapio, nitor, contendo, video (to 
take care), nUiU arUimdus habeo qudm, &4i. ; as, Eloquentid perficit, ul 
auxilio socidrum iMceatBtnonU priFarentur. Nep. 

Facto with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, Invitus quidem feci, ut L. FUtminium e gendtu ejicirem, for 
iuvitus eject. Cic. 

Facto, when used of a writer, in the sense of irUroduees or represents, 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, Lalium et Sdjndncm iacimus 
admirantes. Cic. Efficlo, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Diuearchus vult efEcSre anlvws esse mortdles. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, &.C., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take after them the subjunctive with ut or ne; as,^ 

Te non hortor soliim sed etiam oro, tU totd mente in rempttblicam incam- 
bas. Cic. Monet, tU suspiddnes vitet. Cses. Voluseno mandat, ut ad se 
revertatur. Id. < 

Jfuntio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Hac nunc non ul facias, sed tU te facire et fecisse gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui diciret, ne discedgret. Nep. 

Jubeo commonly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is ffiven ; as, Jubete istos exire 
foras. Ter. Sivejubebat ut facSrem quid. Hot. 

3. In the oratio ohUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virgirdus unum Jip. Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat : respicSrent 
tribUmU homines casteUum omnium sceUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commancung, &c., the construction oflen passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, Ordbat ne se ut parriadam libirum 
aversarentur : sibi vitam jiZue sud earidrem fiiisse si .... Liv. See § 266, 2, 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive, y 

Such are nolo, nolo, malo, opto, pemUtto, potior, sino, lieetj oportet, and 
necesse est ; as, Optftvit ut m eurrum patris toUeretur. Cic. Q^is Anlamo 
permlsit, ul partes facfiret } Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oportH ; 
aa,JVon oportuit relictas, sc. esse anciUas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamem 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. Jfon putdbant de tali viro suspicionibus oporUre 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitiv* 
afler them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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^ 5. AAer verbs denoting joy or gritfy surprise or wonder, either 
the accusative with the infinitive^ or qudd with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow.^ 

Such are gaudeOf ddectnTj gratum est miAi, doUo, angor^ indtgnoTf miror; 
Bs, Angor anlmo non armis egSre rempubllcam. Uic. Gaudeo tM juetM- 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpellftyi. Id. 

Afler doUo, gaudeOy and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter , &o. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle tkat;-in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoc, illud, istud, &c., precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, midd is followed by the indicative ; as, lUud quofus 
nolfis aceidU incommbaum, quod M. Junius hoc tempore abest. Cic. 

QiMHf , in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is fcSlowed by an indicative. See § 20G, (14.) ^u^^d 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; vi (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. ^ 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosophari dispUcet. Cic. See § 2U5, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimic&re JuU 
vincire. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rem. 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; aa, Te accepisse meas 
UUras gaudeo. Ter. See $ § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, Vid£re est perspicSre 
dhauid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, Uke an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, Prater plardre, 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Jhidito regem in SicUiam tendSre. 
Sail. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lorl- 
eam donat habere viro. Virg. 



.?.' PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, ^ 

Qvidam, poeta nomindius; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catulo- 
ram oblUa leana, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Favenies 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring Uie interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendens ad sidera palmas. Virg. Accusdtus rei capitdlis. Cic. Omina 
doUus. Stat. Casus abies visHra ntarinos. Id. CaritUri arbdre monies. 
Ovid. Pareendum est tenfiris. Juv. Utendum est etate. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer- 
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ence to the time of the Terb with which they are connected ; 



9 " 

Simtd hoe dicens aitolUi se. Virg. Turn ad Thraseam in kortis a^ntem 
missus est, Tac. Tumum fiigientem kiee terra videbit. Id. Qui missus ah 
Argis ItdlA eonsedirai urbe. id. Lamia munire tedilit&tis perfunctus, petit 
prtetnram. Cic. Jussos cum fide pcmas luam. Hor. Juviius medios mori- 
tarus in hastes irrvit, Virg. Pentarus injidt sese in agmen» Id. tUa tibi 
▼entara beUa expediet. Id. 

Rkmark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done ; as, Jnterdnsit hiems^ el temtit Auster euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rbm. 2. The present participle, alsoj sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
Cuncds nma leeti navi^itf ibawtj orantes veniam^ et templum ciam&rt peU 
bantf .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rkm . 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
JiCatus evdlatpieed tectus ealigine ....coY#*red with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. HaJbeo^ with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
ClodU ahlmum perspectum haheo^ cognitum, judicatum ; for perspexi. Do, 
reddOj euro, and faeiOj are sometimes so construed with participles \ as, 
Missam iramfactet^ for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. The perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or u« ; as, Ante Romam condttam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus hominum natum. Id. Post sacra 
cpnstitata. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle often denotes inten- 

tion or purpose ; as,^ 

Ad Jovsm Hammdnem ver^t consultorus de origins sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

RcM. 7. The participle in dus^ also, denotes a purpose, when 

joined with verbs signifying to give^ to deliver ^ to agree for ^ to 

have^ to receive, to undertake. &,c. 

Such are do, trado, tribuOf attribuo, mando, mitto, eondncoy loco, habeo, 
acdpiOf susdpio, relinquoj euro, deposeo, rogo ; as, Testamentum tibi tradii 
legendum. He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Attribuit nos truci- 
dandos Celhtgo, Cic. Quod utendum accepiris, reddHto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendns est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthdgo, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Hoe speranda fuirunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ; as, 
Vtritm pace nobis an bello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification; as. Facta narrdbas dissimuianda tibi, Tou were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A. L. Brmto prin^ 
Ope hujus maa^nU conservandi geniris et nominif. Cic. 
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Rm. 9. The participle in dus, in itf oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present parti<»ple of the passiye yoice, to denote a continued or in- 
complete action. See § 275, II. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dua^ see § 225, III. 

/ 3. Participles are oflen employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, • 

CuriOj ad foeum sedenti (as ha was sittin|^) magnum auri ptrndms Sss^ 
ntUs attuUrunl, Cic. JHdtd mam progressi, rumu reoerUrwUf for, eitm 
progreBsi essmt. Ccs. Plura locutoroa abire notjtunt, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

ItoTB. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
£ngli8h having loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active participle may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. 5. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

'" ^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, , 

Metus parendi sibi. Fear of obeying him. Sail. Pareendo victis. By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Effiror studio patres vestros videndif I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consiuatum 
gratiA. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of purticiples in dusy but it has the meaning of v.'^e active 
voice. It 18 sometimes translated by the present participle with a ;>repo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active *, as, Consilium Laeedasmdnem 
occupandi^ A design of occupying, or to occupy, Lacediemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla erat, .... of beinff restored. Nep. ^thinas 
erudiendi gratiA missiis, .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
Ante domandum. Virg. ^ 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, afler a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in d%Ls is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

Consilia urbis delendas (Cic), for urbem delendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causd (Suet ), for reparandi classes. 
Perpetiendo labGri idoneus. Colftm. Ad defendendam Romam aJb oppu^ 
nandA Capu& duces Romdnos abstrahire. Liv. 

21 • 
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Remark 1. The s&me eonstruction U lued with the future pMUTS 
paWiciplefl of vtoTj finer jfangoTj and potior^ as these yerbs were originaUy 
followed by the accusatiye ; as, JEtas ad hoe utenda idjotua, Ter. Ju^ 
tUkt fruendiB eausd. Cic. In omni nuaUr^ ftingendo. Id. 

Rkm. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 

CerundivCf and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundiye cannot 
e substituted for the ^rund, where ambiguity would anse from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguishable. It should not "oe used when the object of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjeetiye ; as, Aliquid fadenii ratio 
(Cic), not alic&jus, Arttm et yera et fiusa dijudictmdi (Id ), not ver&rum 
dijudicand&rum. 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
haye been already ffiyen, amongother nouns, under the heads Genitive^ Da- 
tive, Accusative, and Ablative, The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitiye of gerunds and gerundives may 

follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor habendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi, Virg. Aatn kahet natttra^ 
ut aUdrum omnium rerum, sic yiyendi modum. Cic. BarirAra eonsuelfido 

kominum immolandOrum. Id. Venandi studidsi, Cic. Certus tMindi, 

Virg. Insuetus navigandi. Cies. PerUus civitdtis regendtt. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns ailer which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa, consilium, consuetiuu>, eupidUas, facuUas, gratia, locus, 
Ucentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, studtum, tempus, venia, vis, 
voluntas, 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra^ 
ries ; as, eupidus, studidsus, perltus, imperUus, insuStus, certus, rudis, &jc. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 




ofl 

J^ominap' 

causA. 'Jees. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The serund in di, for the gerundiye, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns oi the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Oymtiam tui 
videndi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus viaendi cupi£is rectd consignor, Ter. 
In these examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5 > The gerund and gerundiye, afler the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitiye denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend ; as, Regium imperium initio conseryandsB 
libertatis fiiirat. Sail. Causa or ^atia may sometimes be supplied. In 
some other cases, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed : as, Maneat provinciattbus potentiam suam taU modo ostentandi, 
BO.facultas. Tac. Cum habtrem in anlmo nayigandi, sc. proposUum, Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 

especially afler adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness, and 

also afler verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, / 

Charta emporetica est inutilis scribe ndo. Plin. Capessende rdpttbttcm 
kabllis. Tac. Ut nee triumviri accipiundo, nee scriha referundo suffidrenL 
Liv. Locum oppldo condendo capire. Id. 

^1.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently d^ 
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peiid« tM^Mtmdm; tmUmhu nam; laywrft , eamHm^ or imHma, UmfmM; 
epiram do, dentm, ntm (ngnifymg to ttn^fir^ to k» aitiqmm§ ta),fum^ mad 

Tke datiye after sum w tumally ■nppoted to depend on an adjeotife un- 
derstood. See § 227, Rkn. 3. 

(2.) The datiye of the genindiye, denoting a purpoee, ia alao naad after 
names of office ; as, Docemwiri legrlbos soribendis. Lit. So, Comitin ora* 
andis deeemylris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed by od and the aoensatifei 
than by the datiye ; as, Pecus ad yescendum konUMuM opta, Cie. 

^ (4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundiye after adjectiyes, the poets some- 
times use the infinitiye, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audmx 
omma perp£ti, i. e. ad omnia perpetunda, Hor. See § 270, Rnii. 1. 

^ Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundiyes follows 
the prepositions ad or inter ^ and sometimes on/e, drea, or ob; 



M pcBuitendum propiral, qui did judieat. Pub. Syr. Inter hthenduMf 
While drinking. Just. M eattrafaeienda. Cic. Oh aisohendum* Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ab, de^ e, ex, or tn ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instm* 
ment; as, 

^^ristotiUm non dettmul a scribendo. Cie. Ex aumUando. Ter. Jfon 
tndeor adefendendis hominlbus dUeedire. Cic. CreoeU eundo. Virg. Rem 
fumtnt mercataris faciendis. Cic. Oratiifnom Latinam legendis nostria 
egides plottOrem, Id. 

This ablatiye also occurs, though rarely, after pro and cum ; as, Pro 
f»pulando, Plaut. Cum loquendo, Quinct. 



SUPINES. 

^ ^276. I. Supines in um are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, ^ 

Abn Oralis sertUum matrlbus iho, I shall not go to serve Gfeciaa 
matrons. Virg. Eurwplum eitOium oraefila PktAi mitttmus. We send 
£urypylus to consult {& oracle of Apollo. Id. 

IL Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as,^ - 

Te id admonltum venio. Plaut. Cubitum discestilmus, Cie. Irs dejee- 
turn monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revoedtus. Nep. Spectfttum admissi, Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as, DofiUam nuptum. Ter. Vos uUum injurias hortor. SalL 

Rbm. 2. The supine in um with eo often forms a periphrasis e^uivsp 
lent to the same mood and tense of the yerb from which the supine is 
formed ; as. JV« bonos omnes perdTtura eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
esaU (Id.), for er^utU, UUum ivit (Tac.), for vUus est 
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Rbm. 3. The sapiiM in um moit frequentlj occurs with the infinitlr* 
m, with which it formj the ftiture infinitive paaeive ; as, Bnitum TifltiiD 
uiame jmto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine^ and iri is used impersonally ; thus, ^ 1 suppose (uiat it 
is going by me), i. e. that I am going to see Brutus/' 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
Of gemndive in the aceusatiye with ad^ or in the genitive with eausd or 
gratidf also the subjunctive with ut or qui, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purpose. For the fferund and gerun- 
dive, see § S75 ; for the subjunctive with ut, § 862^ — wiUi qui, § 264 ; and 
fur participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is someUmes used by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeable^ easy or dvficult, 
worthy or unworthy , honorable or baae^ and a few others ; 

as, 

MirablU dietu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jueundum cm^' 
nitu (Uque atulitu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cie. Rtsfa4AufiuSlltf, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus adltu diJ/u^Uis, Sail. Turpia 
dietu. Uic. Optimum factu. Id. 

RxMAKK 1. The principal adjectives ailer which the supine in u occurs, 
are affabllisj arduus, asper, bonus, dignus,iitdiffnus,fadllis, d^ff/Hlis,f<BdM8f 
gravis, hanestus, horrendus^ inorediMLis, jucundus, injucundtis, memoraiiUis, 
piUcher, varus, turpis, and URlis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is used also af^er the nouns /as, 
nefas, and opus ; as, / 

Hoc fas est dietu. Cic. Jfefas dietu. Ovid. Dietu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a pasnve form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, nowever, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature from otner verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondiu redeo (Plant.), Cubitu surgat (Cato), ofr- 
9on&tu and etMtu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it foUows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or ^run- 
dive with ad, or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imit&tu, eUiriim cognosci 
utUia. Val. Max. lUud autem facile ad credendum est. Cic. O^us nro- 
flcriptidne dignum. Plin. Aqua potui juewtda. Id. FaeUior ad mtellec- 
tum atque imitationem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers after ySdZw, dijji^lis, wad jucundus. The 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive- 
See § 264, 9. 
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'%' ADVERBS. 

^ ^277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of Yertit. ^ 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Btsmb numes, You adyiie well. Ter. FortisHnU urgaUe^, Most viffpc 
oiuly preMing on. Plin. MaU nurrmnda, Ter. Lotm iinimUit. Cie. 

/ Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes^ also, modify noans ; as, ^ 

HomiruB plamit or4tar. Cie. SdrnMum fuMa, Liv. J^tlkU adrnddnm. 
Cic. 

{ Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjeolive pronouas, and 
prepositions; as, 

Plani fioffer. Cie, Pauld mUtm eum locum. Cam. 

[ Rem. 3, A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

Mmparire ntlmUy He was not unwiUing to obey. Nep. Umid urmtrm 
fmalif Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni MU^Udo digm, Cie. 
Haud nihU est^ It is something. Ter. So, monimdUf some ; nmmimfmamf 



i Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the pr<qposition is affirmative ; as, 

JVemo non videt, Every one sees. Cie. So, if both the tateeedent and 
the predieate of a relative elause are negative, the prmiositioA is afllmu^ 
tive ; as, JVmo est, qui netciat ; Every body knows. C^. 

&XH. 5. Two negatives, however, though oonneeted as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neqne UU kmiad oijieul wtUd. 
Plant. Jura U non noeUHkrum hma\m nemXni. Id. Especially are nsfiM, 
nee, and sometimes turn, thus used after a negative, instead or ottf citvd; 
mMf Non me earmiMus vinuty nee OrpheuSf nee lAnuM. Virg. Nemlnen, 
Aon ra, non verfto, non tw^fit doAfiu ojfendi, Cie. Nullios m nequa jmM, 
neque manceps faetUM est, Nep. 

/ Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted after non modd or turn 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

MUd non modb tnuct, »td ne doUre quidem imyUne lieet^ .... not only noi 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Ciim senatui non solitm juodre ren^miftcam, oed 
MS lugtre quidem lieiret. Id. 

Jfon is ^so rareljr omitted after non modd when followed by sod or verim 
inth etiam ; as, Qim non modd eafutnara ftiMt, veriim etiamfert, tuetinetifme 
praoentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

RxM. 7. Ftuilt^ in the sense of undoubtedly , eZearZy, is joined to saper* 
latires, and words of similar import; as, Fir wmo loCucs QrmeuB fibcUe 
doctisslmos. Cic. Homo r<^idm# iUjitf vtrtflte fiusll^ prinoepa. Id. 

^' Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 



/ 



/ 
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When tbui resolved, the antecedent will be found to modify some won! 
Id its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent claune, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the threefold purpoae of a connective and a double 
nodifier; as^ 

Ed postquam Ctuar pervimiif oisides powoscU ; After Cesar came thither, 
he demanded hostages (Cabs.) ; i. e. ObHaeg poposcU post id tempus, in quo 
td pervinit ; He demanded hostages after the Hnte at whiek he came thither ; 
where post id tempus modifies poposcU^ and in quo serves as a connective, 
and also modifies pemnit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an addiUonal adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 

the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam pervenity tum oBsldes popostit, 

then he demanded hostages; i. e. Obsldes poposcU tempdre,/705t td tempus 
in quo ed vervenit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit calamitaSf tum detrimentum aedp- 
Iter (Cic), i. e. Detrim^entum eo tempdre acdpltutf in quo venit calamUas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

y ^ 278« Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions^ and 
^ some others, connect words which are in the same con- 
Mtruction*^ 

^ Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the amme rel^ 
iiom to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and preoositions relating to the same word ; as, ^ 
Pulvis et umbra suvtus, We are dust and shade. Hor. IXta et Tulfia 
wiUtiSy ego et Cicdro valemns. Cic. Aggdre jacto turribus^u« constitiUis. 
Cobs. Clarus et honoratus vir, An UTustrions and honorable man. Id. 
Otsar Remos cohortfttus, liberaliterque oratidne prosecOtus. Css. Pater 
tuusj quern colui et dilezi. Cic. Ciim triumphum eg^ris, eensorque iiiSris, 
et obieris legatus. Id. Ciim ad ojppHdvm accessisset, castrdque ik pon^ret. 
Cies. Ades anlmo, et omttte tim4irem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspic^re 
poteatis, id. Graviter et eopidse dhcisse dicUur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 

RxMARK 1. This rule includes the copulative coDJunctions «e, aique, 
il, etiamf que, nee, neque, the disjunctives aut^ seu, sive, ve, vd, neve^ neu^ 
and also ^Utm, praterquam. nut, an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
verhm. and, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a aependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, eeu, tanquam, quasi, tU, Sdc. ; as, 
Aee census, nee elurum nomen avdrum, sed p^robitas magnos in^eniumque 
fadt. Ovid. PhUos&phi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, mm. sapiea- 
tern. Cic. Gloria virtutem tanquam umbra sequUmr, Id. 

RxM. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in difierent eases, 
though in the same construction; as, Mea et reipubllcas iiUirest, Cic. 
rSee § 219.) She es Rome, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 921 and 254.) In 
iiutii deseindat judlds aures^ et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211, Rxm. 3k. 

/' Rem. 3w The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is, 
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whose subjects are in the same case^ and their Terbs in the / 

same mood ; as, 

ConddufU ventiffugiuntqtu nubes ; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locumy quern et non eoquit solj et tangit ros, Varr. Ludi 
decern per dies faeti swU, neqme res uUi pratermissa est, Cio. VideSf vt 
altd stet ni»e amiidwrn, Sor&cte, nee jam sustineont onus silyn IsboraiiUea^ 
gelgtque flununa constk^int acQlo. Hor. ItUeUigUis et animum et prtssto 
fuisse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imperatiye, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, Jfec satis scio, n«c, si sciam, 
dicire ausim. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is oflen omitted ; as, Cut Romm domusyvxar^ 
UhirLy procurator esset. Cic. Qua vitia sunt non senectutisy sed inertisy 
igndv€B, sommcuLosa senectntis. Id. AbUly excessit, evdsity erapit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, Et pecuniapersuddetj et gratiay et auetofUas 
dicentisy et dignitaSy et postrimd aspectus. Quinct. Hoe et turpey nee 
tamen tutum, Cic. Neque nata esty et atema est. Id. £t tibi et miht 
npluptati fore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dehortaliUur. Id. 

In like manner nunc..,.nunCy simul...Mmuly partim....partimy quii....quhy 

turn tunij cum....tumy are used before words or clauses. Tum....tum not 

only signify both aTtdy but also at one time at another Hme, Citm 

turn ffenetally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verdy eertiy pracipuiy impriinisy 
wuaamiy &c. ; as, Luxuriay ciim omni atdti turpisy turn mazim^ senectiUi 
f<Bdissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or seuy rather than aut or vdy is employed ; as, Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. ,Ac and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilarity ; as, Simillter/amac si me rogeSy sa 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me colit squ^ atque patrOnum suumy....aa much 
as.... Id. Si aliter scribe ac sentioy If I vnrite otherwise than 1 think. Id. 
ilU sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plant. 
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^ 279« 1. In English, after cowneetivesy are placed, first, ihe subject^ 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the oinect of the verb ; and last, preposiHonSy and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives, are placed, 
first, the svbject and its modifiers ; t^en the oblique cases, 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb * 
and last of all, the verb. 



c. 
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Thif arrangement, howeTer, though common, la by no means U.,w»>«, 
■inoe it ia a general rule, that tkt most tmphatU word in a oeaUnee is to be 
fUuedJirst. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following conneetivea may atand either in the first or seeond place, 
and sometimes m the third :— «^ifem, srgOf etiimm, etuim, ideo, igitw, iiA' 
fue, lieetj namqmSf fUM, fiMmfiuiiit, fusj^, ^uommm, stittm^ sedf tamemp 
«l, utpiU€f and some others. 

AtUoMf cum, and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, HU enim revoedtus resistire cstpit, Ces. £^o yer6 
9eUemf affuissts. Cie. The enclitics ftie, n«, ee, are usually subjoined to 
the first word in a clause. 

^uidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo tile reus eraty re quidem verd Oppianieus. Cic. Me sdtkcet maa^m^, 
md proa^nU ilium ipnoniae fifelUssem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne i«ecedes, and guidem follows, the emphatie 
word ; as, Ne a<2 Cat&nem quioem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinsiiished from, the other, they must stand together ; as, liom'- 
Ines hominlDus maaam^ utUts esse possunt. Cic. Equites alii ali6 dUapsi 
mmt, Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Dttnt 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, ** Jion Tidsti quid pater,'' inquit, " Ckrysippus dieatJ** 
Hor. *' ^ttidf* aio, " tua crimina prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed aAer their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited oy another noun, 
as well as Dy an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
officii praeepta. Cic. Tuum er^ dignitatem meam studium. Id. 

I>emon8tratives, and the adjectives primus, mcdius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rim. 17), usually ]Mrecede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Caes. His ipsis wr- 
his. Cic. Media fwx. Ces. ReUqua JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with winek thej 
ate connected ; as, Vir darissimus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis, Cies. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last : as, Marcus Tullius consul. Sail* Opes 
irritamenta m^ncm. bvid. ^ 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the prtenlhnen stands first, 
next the nomen, third the cogrUffnen, and last the agnSmen ; as, PubUuo 
CoTfteUus Seipio Afridnus, The prsBnomen is usually denoted by n 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

Popdli RemSmi laus est, Cie. Laudis avidi, pecuni« UberOUs. Sail. 
Cunctis esto hemgmis, nuUi hUmduSf paueis famtUdriSf omnibus etquus. 
Sen. MonumenUam leie perennius, Hor. Hane tibi dono do, Ter. — -^-Jid 
mtsridiem speetans, Cic. Extra pericfdum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last} 
as, MneertafortHntB. Lav, Jfec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest, Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words bj 
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which the noon ii modified ; at, JStprimA hiee ad nxtam koram, lAw. M 
privatum doUrtmfuU luetuCtmm. dio. M mnlmi mei UuUiam, Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive bv whica the noun is modified ; as, JfuUd m rs. 
Cic. JustU de causis. Id. Suot inter aqvOUs. Id. 

Per, in adjurations, is often separated bj other words ; as, Per ego te dope 
aro. Ter, 

TeHus and vertiu follow their oases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; mm, 

Jugurtha, ubi eos AJHcA decessisse ratus est, nequeyropUr loei natu^ram 
Cirtam armis ezpu^nftre possit, muBnia dremmdat. Ball. Servire magit 
qvUim imperftre pw&ti estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis et sapiens. Cic. Clams et hinuh 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are • commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qia sinif ex eo, quern ad te mtn, cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misifper 
quas gratias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Quisqiie is generally placed after m, suus^ qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Saos quisaue Jeiit tutri. Cic. Satis superque est sihi sudrum 
cuique rerum cura. id. Severltas animadversidnis injlmo cuique gratis- 
Ama. Id. f^uisque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
tne latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ porta mal^ dilabuntur, 
Cic. Jfikil tam aspirum neque tarn difficile essCj quod non cupidisalm^ 

factiiri essent. Sail. Imperium facild Us arttbus retinfitur, quilus initis 

partum est. Id. Sed mazlm^ adolescentium familiaritdtes appetsbat Id* 
^''on tam in beUxs et in praeUiSy qukm in promissis etfide firmiOrem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, A*e quid respvhllca detrimenii capiat. Cic. 

IG. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very humerous. These 
may arise nom a regard to the harmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con' 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as, Esse viditur; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of long words or long measures, — of short words or 
short measures,— of words begkimng alike or ending alike,— -should be 
avoided. 

• 22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

^ XSO* A compound sentence, in which the leading danse if 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, cum semianimis de teinplo tlahts essety eonfestim .animam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ab imprdlds et perdUis dvUms 
rempublicam teneri viderem, sicut et meis temporibus scimuSy et nennuUis 
aliis accidisse accepimus, non mod6 prcemiis, qiue apud me minimum valent, 
sed ne pericalis quidem eorapulsus ullis, quitus tamen moventur etiamfar- 
tissimi mri, ad eorum causam me adjung^rem. Cic. 

3. If the yerhs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
mto a period; as, Antig6nus, mium adversus ^eleucum Lysimackumqiu 
dimiedretj in prcelio occisus est. P^ep. 

So, also, when tlie word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause } as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fiiisset, Marcus romponius tribtinus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are oflen placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, Latas (sunt) deinde leges^ non sotitm 
^puB regni suepicidne consulem absolvSrenty sed quoe adeo in contrarium 
vertirenty id populdrcm etiamJacSrent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
verb of tlie last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the Lntroduetion of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a cause, a conditiony a time^ or a comparisouy usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, ratlier than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201 , 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound 
3ee §201,1. II. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modify 
them and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III. 
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In aaalycing ike lo^al predicate, the grunmaUcal predicate shofuld 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition, the rules for the agrreement and depen.*enoe 
of words shoiud be given, and likewise their various inilectioas. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into 'if 
several component propositions; and, seco&dly, their analysis in the man* 
ner before mentioned. See % ^3. 

In resolving a sentence into it* component clauses, the participial con* 
structions eqmyalent to clauses sl^ould be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See 6 203, 5. 

When fhe compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the dauset 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent. 
See § 203. 2. In either case, the connective words, if an^, should b« 
«[ientionea, and the connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See § 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
ntand should be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262--266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compoand 
sentences : — 

1. Soivius vent is agiidtur ingens pinus. The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

lumens pinus is tlie logical subject ', saxius vaUis agitdtur is the logical 
firedicate. 

The grammatical subject is ^inus : this is modified by ingens.^ 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by staniLS^ and 
eentis.' 

Pijius is a common noun,<' of the second and fourth declension,' femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination^^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, a^reein^ with pinus.* 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of the first conj. fVom m^Ub^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
£Give tlie formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indieatiT* 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus,^ 

S(Kvius is an adverb, in the comparative dence, from stni or scBUftUr^ 
derived from the adjective stexus^ modifyinsr Uie verb agitdtur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension,* masculine gen- 
der,*' in the plural number, ablative case.* 

2. MitkriddteSf dudrum et viginti gentium rex, totxdem A'n* 
guis jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
Bounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithridates dudrum el viginti gaUium rez. 
The logical predicate is totldem Unpiisjura dixit. 
The grammatical subject is Mithnddtes : this is modified by rex.* Re% 
is limited by gentium^ which is itself limited by dudrum and vigiMtL^ 

Et connects dttdrum and viginti.^ 

* ^ 

• &201,III.3. /$29,2. '$187,IL1. »$38. •&201,III.5 

* 5 202, III. 3. f $201, IV. 5. WJ209. '•$46. &;Rem.1. 
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The grammatical predicate is dixU, which is limited by jura* and lim" 
guiSy* SnA the latter oy totidtm, 

MUhriddtes is a proper noon,* of the third declenaion,' mascitline gea- 
der/ and nominative case. 

/{ex is a common noun, 3d dee.,* maae. gen.,' hi apposition with MUkii- 
iditaJ 

Geniium is a com. noon., 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,* in the genitive plural,* 
limiting rex.* 

Duarum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
ftm. ^n., agreeing with gentium.^ 

EtiB% copulative conjunction.** 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium,^ 

Dixit is an active verb,' of the third conjugation,^ from dico [Give the 
principal parts],' formed from tlie second root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense,*' sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with MitkridMa.' 

Juraj a com. noun, 3d dec.,' neut. gen.,** plur. num., aec. case, the ob- 
ject of dtxU." 

lAngviSy a com. noun, 1st dee., fern, gen.,* plural num., ablative case.' 

Totidemj an adj., indeclinable ," in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Romana pubes, seddto tandttm pavdre, p»stqnam ex tarn 
iurfnc/o die serina et tranqtdUa lux rediit, nbi vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis eredibat pairtbus, qui prttxtmi stetSrant, 
sublimem rapt urn procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta» 
mcBstuni aliquamdiu silentlam obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,* and it may be 
fpsolved into the following clauses : — 

1. Romana pubes tamen^ veKit orbitatis metu ieta, wiEStum. uliquamdiu 
sUejitium ohlinuiiy —which is the leading clause.** 

2. stdato landtnn pavore, 

3. posttfuam ex tain turlido die serSna et tranquilla lux rediit^ 

4. vhi vidity 

5. vacuam (esse) sedem re?iam, 

6. etsi satis credibat patrlbus, 

7. qui Drozlint stetSranty 

8. sublimem raptum procelld. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates aie printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is fimited 
hy Romdna and icta. Ida is modified by velut and metUy which last is limit- 
ed by orbitatis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtiuuit • this 
is limited by aliqiiamdiu and silentium, which is itself limited by vittstum. 

PvbeSy a collective noun,^* 3ddec.,''' fem. gen.,'' sing, num., nom. case. 

RomAfULy a patrial*' adj., of the 1st and 3d dee.// fem. gen., sing. num. 
Bom. case, agreeing with pubes." 

Tameiij an adversative conjunction,** relating to sCst in the 6tli elanse 
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ftBd denoting that the predicate of this claiue ia true, notwithitandiny tiM 
concession made in that clause. 

VtUa^ an adverb, modifying idA* 

Ida, a perf. part, pass., from the active verb ieoj 3d conj.* [Principal parte 
ia both voices], fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes' 

Metu, an abntract noun,' 4th dec.,' maac. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 

Ortfitdtis, an abstract" noun, derived from orbus, 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,^ 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting wutu.* 

Oblinuit, an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtineo, comiiounded of 
prep, ob and teneo ' fGive the princii>al parts, and the formations of the 
second root],* in tne active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, aing. 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubes.* 

AUquamdm, an adverb, compounded of aJtiqvis and diu* and limiting 
cbtinttit.^ 

SiUntiumf a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object of o6<xniciC.'' 

MtEstum, an adj., Ist and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace. case, 
agreeing with sileniium.* 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quwn pavor tandem seddiUM 
essetJ 

PavOre, an abstract ' verbal ** noun, from paveo, 3d dec.,* masc. gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with seddto, 

Seddto, a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedo, of the 1st conj.,* 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree- 
mff with pavOre.** 

Tandem, an adverb of time, modifying seddtoM 

Vostquam, an adverb of time, compounded of post and qiutm^ modiiVing 
€btinuit and redUty and serving to connect the first and third clauses.' 

I'he grammatical subject of tlie 3d clause is Ztcz, which is limited by 
sertna and tranqtulla. The grammatical predicate ie redUtf which is modi- 
fied bj poetquam and dU. Die is modified by iurbldo, which is itself modi- 
fied by tarn. 

Lux J a com. noun, 3d dec,'' fern, gen.," sing, num.; nom. case. 

Serena, an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing with lux.* 

Et, a copulative conjunction, connecting serina and tranquUla/f 

Tranquilla, like serina. 

Rediitj a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
eo^^ [Prin. parts], ind. mood., peri", indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing with lux.** 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec,** masc gen., sing, num., abl. case afler 
prep, ex." 

Turbldo, an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying ficr- 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtinuit.*' 

»2T7. < $211. r&229. »$105. */'U82. 

138. *}149. 'JSOo. «»J205. « }209. 

205. i { 139, 2. ( 6257, Rem. 1. tb A 277. » &90. 

26. » } 157. " $ 102, 1. « & 277, Rem. 8. « 6241. 

87. •{209. *}70. ««J78. 

IW.7. •6193,6. •{SS. -$62. 
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The ■abject of the 4th ckiue is the Mine as thst of the lint, with whiek 
H is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th cUiue is mdk : this is limited bj 
its object, which is the 5th clause.* 

VidUf an act. Tcrb, 2d eonj. [Principal parts and formation], aet Toiee, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, smg. n«m., 3d pers., agreeing with /w^es 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connectiTC. Its grammatical subject Is ssdem, 
which is limited by regiam. its grammatical predicate is {esse) vaauaap 
the former being understood.' 

SederHf a com. noun, 3d. dec., fom. gen., sing, num., ace. case.* 

Regiam, a possessive adj., derived &om rez, agreeing with sedem. 

Vacuamf an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive •^ 
conjunction etsi, to wHich the adversative' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is creiibatf which is limited by softs and 
pmMhus. 

Credebatf a neut. verb,* 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with pubes understood. 

SatiSf an adverb of degree* mocK^ring eredthai.* 

PatribuSf a com. noun, 3d dec.,' masc. fipen.,* plur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon credtbatf* and modified by uie relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, which is connected by ^t' to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,' masc. gen.. 




plur., agreeing with oMt.' 

Protimiy an adj. oi the superlative degree* [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec., 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb eredehat. 
Its subject is 0um, i. e. RomiUvm understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by sublimem and proceUd. 

Ravtum ^esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices^ 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, peri, 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on credibat.^ 

SuMlmem, an adj. of 3d dec. and two terminations,* masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with Romvlum understood,'' and also mooifying 
raptum esse,^ 

Procelldf a com. noun, 1st dec.,' fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case.** 

•6209, Rem. 2,(1.) r 6 198, 4. w&JS. r^sos. •jXTl. 

ft $229, Rem. 6. J^ ft 142. •{223. « $ 165. '$109. 

•4209. < 4191,Rkm.5. • 4 201,IIL 4. ( $126, 1. v4205. 

'i270,R£M.3. »$2T7. ^$203,4.. » $ S!05, Rem. 15. *441. 

•4239. « 471. tJiaS. •$169. .•*|«41 

/ 4 198, 3. \r"i 
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PROSODY. 
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^S82« Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. / 

QUANTITY. 

f 1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either Itrng^ shorty or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdre. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or sliort ; as the middle syllable of tendMne, 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 

— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- y 

dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in risisto is short by nature ; while in risttH it if long by 
accident, being followed bj two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
mUhortty of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES 

^ 283. L A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, mem^ patrue. Thus, / 

CanstAa mens recti fains mendacia ridet. (hid. 
Ipse etimin snmla laudis succensus amore. Virg. 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted orLj a breathing ; as, nihiL See § 2. Thus, 
0e nMkUo nlAil, in filkUum nil posse reverti. Pert. 
Exc. 1. Fio has the i long, when not followed by er; aa^ 
fiunt/ftibam. Thus, 

Omnia }nmfl€nt,fiiri qusB pone negabam. Ovid, 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiiret (Ter.), fiiri 



/ 



/ 
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Exc. 2. E is long before t in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the liflh declension; ^faciiu Thus^ 

Non radii solis, neque lucTda tela dS£i. Lucr, " 

, But it is short in »pli^ and both long and ihort in m hndfidei. 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 

tlie first declension ; as, ou/ai', pictdi. / 

So also are a and e in proper names in alus or elus; as, CdtuSf Pom- 
pilus. Thus, 

Atliereum sensum, atqne aurdt simpneis ignem. Virg, 
Accipe, Pompet, deductum carmen ab illo. Ovid. 

Exc. 4. I is common in genitives in itis/ as, utAus, ilRus. 
Thus, ^ 

HHus et nitido stillent anguenta capillo. TibuU, 
lUius puro destiilent tem^ra nardo. Id, 

But in akeritts it is always short ; in alius always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is lonj/; that of Diana, lo^ 
and ohe, is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Ghreek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, / 

d^r, Adidla^ Aclidons, dia, Eos^ Laertes^ and other words compounded 
with laos. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or t long ; as, JEiteaSf Alexandra, Cassiop€a, 
Clio J DarluSy eleglaj GalaUa, Medea, MatLSoUum, Penelopia, Thalia. 

Hence, most adjectives in etts, formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, CytherltiSy Pelopius. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, MaXea, phUea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in ets, have the penult common ; as, Kerels. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, from nominatives in 
eus, generally shorten the e; as, Orphios, Orvhla; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by tlie Ionic dialect ; as, Cep/Uos, lUonSa, 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ion, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, Kdis, Minois, Grdlus, J\l'er€lvs, Mindlus, 
Machdon, Ixion, But Theh&is, Simdis, Pkdon, Devcalion, PygmaJtXon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in ami and itm, with o short in the genitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, tliey have it short ; 
as, Amythcum, -ddnis ; Dtnicatlon, -oms. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphtiiong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, m 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long/ as, durum, fmnus, Eubd&a 
Thus, ^ 

Thesauros ignotum argenti pondus et atcrt. Virg 
Infernique lacus, jBSaceque insQia Circn. Id 



/ 
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Ezc. I. PriE^ in composition, is short before a vowel / as, 
pr^ustus, prdSacutus, Thus, 

Nee tot& tamen ille prior prikeurUe carlnA. Virg. 
In Statius, and Sidonius ApolUnaria, it is found long. 

£xG. 2. A diphthonjg, at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short ; as, 

InsiUit lonio in magno, quas dira Celieno. Virg. 

RxMASK. Uf followed bj another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, quiUiOf quiror, mqubty UngvAf sanguis, y 

III. A syllable formed by contraction is long^ as, 

mUus for aUius; eOgo for eadgo; nU for nihil; junior for j{tvimor. Thus, 
Titj^re c6ge pecus, tu post carecta lat£bas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter/, is long by position; as, 
armOy blllvm, axis, gdza, major. Thus, / 

PSseire opBrtet oves ded'Skctum dicdre eArmen. Virg. 
Nee myrtus vineit eorj^los ; nic laurea Phoebi. Id, 
At nobis, Pax alma, veni, spicamque tendto. TibuU, 
. Rara juvant : primis sic mdjor gratia pomis. Mart, 

Exc. I. The compounds oTjugum have t short before j; as,/ 
mugus, quadnjugus. Thus, 

Interea HjUkgis infert se LucSgus albis. Virg, 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 

both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 

both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 

either long or short ; as. 

Telle moras; semper nocuit differre para Us. Luean. 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date teld ; seandlte muros. Virg, 
Ne tamen ignoret, quie sit sententid scripto. Ovid. 

A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 

a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pkaretra, volucris, popRtes, . 

eocMear, Thus, 

Et primd similis voliicri, moz vera volULcris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pdtrisy vdtrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id, 
Noz tenibras profert, Pnoebns fugat inde tenibraa. Id. 

RsM. 1. If the vowel is naturallj long, it continues so; as, galoifis 



/ 



Rkm. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel commcHi 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position *, as, Mtut, dbruOf sUblivOy quamobrem. 

RsM. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a wwd seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the preceding word. 
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Rem. 4. In Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common onlj be- 
fore a mute with I or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mute 
with m or »; as in ^llaSf Tecmcssa, Frocne, 



t 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 
I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 




^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, / 

dnimalf Animdius, from dnima; gimibunius, from giwlre; fdmlUa, 
^mfitim&lug; mdtemuSf from mater; prdpinquusy from prdpe. 

/ Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
^ declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives ; as, / 

funibriSf ft&oi fimiris ; virgiTieus, from virglnis ; salubeTf from salHttis. 

I Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 

with the special root from which they are formed ; as, / 

tndo^&am, mSvibOf mdveamf m6v€rem^ mdve, mb'Df^re^ mdvens, mdvendus, 
fit>m mdVf the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mdviram, mOverim^ 
mOvissenif nUiviro, movisse, from mOVj the root of the perfect, with long; 
motHnis and mOtus, from mOtUf the root of the supine, with 6 also long. 

Sdlutum and vdlutum have the first syllable short, as if from sdlnoj v6luo. 
So ginuij genitumj as if from gino; and pdtui^ from ^otis sum (possum). 

Ardtrum, simiddcrunij have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardtum and simuldtUTn ; monimerUum and inUium have their antepenult 
.short, as derived from the supines TnonUum and initum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first svUable long, even when that of the present is short ; 

as, / 

veniy vidifficif from viniOj video, fdcio ; cdsum, motum, visum, from cddo^ 
J mdveOf tideo. But, ) 

I (1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short :-^6iW, 

dUdi^fidi (from^mfo), scidi, st^ti, sttti, tuli. 
/ The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rui. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cieo), ddtuniy Hum, Utum, quitum, rdtum, rutum, satum, 
gitum, and stdtum. / 
, So also the obsolete ^fum, from^o, whence comes fiitiiirus. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short; as, / 

ddlnif iittgif dldLcif from eano, tangOy disco. But the second tyllable 
U sometimes made long by position ; as, mUmOrdi, tiUndi, 
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a&di (from eado) and pipidi aho have the lecond syllable long. 

£xc. 3. The o in pdstd and pdsitum, is short, though long in p&no. 

£xc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of do^ is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

£xc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are formed, it is long ; as, ccBiuUHkrio 
from ccmdtUf the third root of obtio. So parturiOf esurio, nuptHrw. 

£xc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, damlto, volUo. See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity / 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 

Such are, 

Deni, /rom dgcem. Lex negi8),^o?ii ISgo. Semen, ^r&m sSro. 

Fomes and ) from M6bilis,/r<wii moveo. Stlpendium,/r(nn stipe 

Fomentum, ) ioveo. RegQla, ) from (stipis). 

Hamanus,/rom hdmo. Rex (rggis), ) rSgo. TegCila,/rom i£go, 

Laterna,/rom lateo. Secius,/r<M» s^cus. Vox (vocis), /rom vdco. 

MacSro, /rom miceo. Sedes, /rom sfideo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

DicsiXf from dico. Mdlestus, yrom mdles. * S&gax,^om sftgio. 

Disertus, JTOTO dissSro. Nato,yrom natu. S6por,JT©m sopio. 

Dux(dacis),/romdQco. Noto, fraw notu. Vadum, /rom vado. 

Fides, /rom fido. Quasillus, /rom qualus. 

Fragor, > from 
FrSgilis, 5 frango. 

Some other words might, perhaps, with propriety be added lo these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from tlie 
influence of syncope and crasls. Thus m^lnlis may have been mdvlhilis ; 
mdtumj m6vltum,j Slc. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, disertuSf from diss(ro. So, when the vowel of the primitive Is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hlberjiuSj from hlems. 

The first syllable in liquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or llqueo ; as, 

Crassaque conveniunt llquldisy et liqulda crassis. Liter. 



/ 



II. COMPOUND WORDS. 



<^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, / 

defiro, of de and flro ; dd&ro, of Ad and Oro. So Hbdrior, (tjnSvSo^ eir 
€^miOf comidjOf inltor^ prOdHcOf subcmo. 



/ 
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The change of a rowel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, / 

wnt^djf from eddo; ameidoj firom tSUto; erigo, from rigo; redmdo, from 
davdo ; in\<[uu8y from itqmis, 

Kzc. 1. A lon^ syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing; compounds : — agnltus and eognitus^ from ndtus; dejiro and prjiro, from 
jiiro; kddUf from Mc die ; nihvum and nihil, from hxlum; gemisdplttis, 
from Mpio ; causidleus, and other compounds ending in dUus, from dico. 

Kkc. 2. Imbedllus, from bdcillunif has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambitvs has the penult long from Itom, but the nouns amtiiuM 
and ambuio follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. inniiba, pranUba, and subn^JfU, from nubo, have « short; but in 
connutfivm, it is common. 

Kxc. 4. O final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

NoTK. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§§ SiM, 295, and 297} ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short (§| 299 and 301). 

£xc. 5. Pro, in the following compounds, is short : — prdcdla, prUfdnvs, 
pr6fdri, prdfecto, prdfcstus, prdficiscor, vrOfiUor, jrrdfugio, prdfiigus, jprd- 
fundus, prdnipoSj prdneptis, prOpiro, ana prdtermu. In the following, it is 
common : — prodiro, profunao, propdgo, propdlo, propino, and propuUo. 

Rem. I. The Greek {(reposition pro (before) is short ; as, prOpktta^ 
pr6l6guB. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 
dldHcOf sipdro. But di is short in dlrimo and dUertus. t 

Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short /as, 

rimiito, rtfiro^riddmo. But in the impersonal verb rifert, re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 

compound word, is long ; f, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlo, qudpropter, trddo (trans do) ; nifas, vaiidleo, hujuscimddi; bleats^ 
omnipdtenSf sign\flco ; hddie, quanddqulai-m, pkiids&phus ; diiccnti, loe&pUs, 
TVojiigina; PolpdOrus, Ettrppplus, Thraspbulus, 

£zc. I. A. In quAsi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdpuUa, kexdmitar. 

Exc. 2. E. The e is long in nemo, niquom, nigvando, nequdgumm, 
niquidquam, nequis, niquiUa; mimet, m€cum, tecum, sieum, veeors, vesd- 
nus, veiuflnis, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded with 
se for tex or semi; as, sedidm, semestris, semodivs; but in seUhra it is 
found short in Martial. 

NoTK. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§ 2J«>, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded withfaeio; as, liquefacio, pat^ 
faeio, rarefacio, tahrfacio, tepffado. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The t is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§2!H>;) hB,quidam, <fu\vis, t/uitibet, guantlvis, ^anH» 
etinqve, Uintldem, unlcuique, eidem, rtlpubllcm, quallamque, utriqus. 

(2.) / is also long in those compounds which may be separated without 
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altering the ■enae, ($ 296 ;) as, Uidlmagisterf ImertfkdOf HfuiSf agr^ 
atUUra. 

(3.) /, ending the fonner jMrt of a compound word^ it aometimea made 
long by contraction ; aa, tmcen for tibllcett, from hhia and eano. See 
§2«3,ill. 

(4.) / ia long in HgtBf guadr%gtBf ittcet^ st^eeiy bimuSf tnmusy quadrimiu, 

(5.) In idem^ when masculine, i ia ion^ ; but when neuter, it ia abort. 
The t of vbigue and utrobique, the aecond m ibidem, and the first in niml- 
rwm, are long. In uHcumque and ubiviSy as in ubi, i is common. 

(6.) Compounds of dies have the final i of the former part long ; as, 
blduum, trlduum, meridies, quotldief quotldidnus, pridie, postridie, 

NoT£. In Greek words, i, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short,, unless it comes from the diphthong et, or is made long or common 
by position j as, Callimdchtu. 

Ezc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of eontro, intro, retro, and 
quando (except quanddquidem,) is lonff ; aa, eontrOversia, intrOdUeo, reirO- 
eedo, quandOque, is long also in alidquin, eeierOquin, utroque, utrObique, 

(2.) O is long also in the compounds of quo ; as, qu&mddo, quSeunqite^ 
quomlnuSy quodrca, quQms, quOque ; but in the conjunction qudque, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omiga have the jt long ; 
as, geiymetra, MinMaurus, lagOpvs, 

Exc. 5t- U. The « is long in Jupiter, jedtx, and judicium. The final 
u in the former part of u9itcapio and usUvenio is regularly long. See § 296. 



/ 
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III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 



^ 286. 1. A noun is said to increcLse, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, p(uis ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to y 
that of its additional syllables. 

/ 2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular.^ 

But iter, supellex, compounds of caput ending in p», and aometimes 

jecur, have two ; as, 

\ 2 I « . 

iter, i-tin-i-ris ; anceps, an-cip^-tis ; 

\ t ) s . 

supeHez, gw-pet-lec-U-fis ; jecur, je-ctn-d-rts. 

The double increase of iter, &c., in the singular number arises fVom their 
coming from obsolete nominatives, containing a ayllable more than those 
now in use ; as, itiner, 6tc, 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension^ 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, "^^ 

rex, Gen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-l-bus. 

sermo, ser'ma'nis, ser-monrUhus. 

iter, i-tin-i-ris, — _^— it-i-ner-i'lms, 

/ 4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 

23 
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cremeDt. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is caJled 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the third 
increment. / 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, / 

sermdnis, aermOni, sermOnem, aermdrUy senndneSy strmonum^ serm6n\bus. 
BobuSy or biU/us, from bosy bdviSj is lengthened by contraction from b&tUms. 

Note. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so also to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. 

^ 2S7« 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 



/ 



INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short 



/ 



as, 

gtner^ geniri ; satury s<Ufiri; tener, tetUri ; vtr, viri. Thus, 

O piiiri ! ne tanta anTmis assuesclte bella. Virg. 
Monstra sinunt : geniros ezternis afibre ab oris. fd. 

Exc. The increment of Iber and CeUlher is long. For that of genitives 

in iuSf see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

/ 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in c, f, m, and y, are short; as, / 

animal, animdlis ; audax, auddcis; senno, sermdnis; feroz^ ferOcis, 
spusy opiris ; cdety eeliris ; miles, rnHUis; supplex, supplleis,' muimMr 
murmUris; eicur, cicHris. Thus, 

Pron&que c^m spectent animdlia cetera terram. Ordd, 
HfBC turn raultipltci popQlos sermdne replebat. Virg, 
Incumbent ^en^m lapsi sarcire ruinas. Id, 
Qualem virgineo demessum polllce florem. id, 
Asplce, ventOsi ceciderunt murmXais aune. Id, 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

1. Masculines in dl and ar (except Car and Nor) increase 
short ; as, Annibal, Annibalis, 



\ 
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Par and its compoiindB, and the following — anaSf truu, vas (vddii), 
baeeary heparfjttbar, lar, nectar, and sal — also increase short. 

2. ^, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is sliort ; as, Arabs, Ardbis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as (adis or dtis) increase short ; 
as, poema, poemdtis ; lampas, Umpadis, 

4. The following in ax increase short : — abaz, anthrax, Atax, JitraXm 
dimax, eolax, corax, dropax, fax, harpax, panax, pkyUtx, malax, ana 
styrax. 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

marmor, marmdris ; corpus, corporis ; ebur, ebOris. Bat os (the mouth) , 
and the neuter' of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of ador is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or <m, 

which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Jledon, Jleddnis ; Agamemnon, Agamemndnis. Sidon, Orion, and 
JEgteon, have the increment common. 

\ 3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
* rally short; as, 
I MacidOy MacedSnis. So, SenSnes, Teutihies, 6lc, 

A 

! But the following have o long: — Eburdnes, Lacdnes, fones, J^Tasamdnes, 
SuessOnes, Vettdnes, Burgundi&nes, Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as, Hector, Hectdris ; 
rhetor, rhetdris, 

5. Compounds of pus (novg), as tripus, Polpjms, and also arbor, memor, 
bos, compos, impos, and lepus, increase short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 

it, is short ; as, 

scrobs, scrdbis ; inops, indpis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cercops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment of AUobrox, Cappddoz, and pracox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis. So, Anienis, Nerienis^ from Anio, &,c. 

2. Hares, loc&ples, mansues^ merces, and ouies — also Jber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vereex — plebs, seps, and hai,ec — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and ather) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, crateris, 

Exceptioiis in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; 
victrix, victricis ; felix,frHcis, 
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2. The following nonm in ix also increase long: — cervix, dedtrix^ 
eomiXf cotunuXf loaix^ matriXf perdix, phtadx, and radix. So also m^cs 
(vibictM), 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis^ increase long ; as, 
delphin, delphinis ; Saldmis, Salaminis. 

4. The following nouna in is increase lon^ : — dis, glis, Us, JVkAf, 
(l^iriSf nnd Samnit, The increment of P^opAw la common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us^ 

have the penult long ; as, 

paUu, palndis; telhu, ielUknt; wtus^ mrtnUs. But intercuMp liguM^ 
and puuSf increase short. 

2. FuTyfrvx (oba.), lux, and Pollux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as, 
Phorcyn, Phorc§nis; Trachys, Trachynis, 

2. The increment of bambyx, Ceyx, and gryps, is long ; that of Beoryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

^ 288. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, 5a in musdrum, no in domino^ 
rum, pi in rupium and rupibus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, % and u 
are short; as,^^ 

bon&rum, amtfidbus, rirum, rebus, generOrum, ambdbus ; semumibus 
iaetOus, Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, terltur, regtna vidrum. Stat. 
Sunt lacr^mfB r€rum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. 
Atque alii, qudrvm comcedia prisca mrOrum est. Hor, 
Port^hus egredior, yentisque/eren<ifri&9 usus. Omd. 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

/ ^ 289* 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, da-tis; doces, do* 
ee^nuis. 
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f 2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dis, 

1 1 1 

a-ma-mas, mo-ne-tur, au-di-tis, 

IS 19 12 

am-a-ba-mus, mon^-re-tur, au-di-e-bas, 

18> ISS 1884} 

am-a-ve-ra-mu8. mon-e-bim-i-ni. au-di-e-bam-l-m. j 

A verb in tlie active voice may have three incremeots ; in the paduvey 
it may have four. 

X3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 

active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 

root. ) 

J lis 

Thils the increments of hB-tdrivr^ UEi-a-bd-tur, &c., are reckoned from 

the supposed verb UstOy Itttas. 

/^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, J 

amdre, numereffacltote, MUmus, regCbdmlni. Thus, 
Et cantdre pares, et respondlre pardti. Virg. 
Sic equldem ducebam animo, r^barque futarum. Id. 
Cumque loqai potSrit, m^trem facitote salatet. Ovid, 
ScindXtur interea studia in contraria vulgus. Virg. 
Nos numSros sumiis, et fruges consumgre nati. Id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmtis, dahdmus, 
circumddre, circumddbdmus. 

Exceptiojis in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the first increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in beris and here ; as, j 

rcgire (infin. and imperat.), re^iris or rtglrji (pres. ind. pass.), ttglrem 
and regirer (imp. subj.) ; amalenSy amabSrc; numeb6risj monebire. 

Note. Vclim, vdisj &c., from v6lo^ have the e short, according to § 284. 
/ 2. E is short before ram, rimy ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; -as, ' 

amaviramy amavSratf amavlrimj monuSrimuSf rexiro, attdiviritis. 

Note. In verbs which have been shortpned bv syncope or otherwise 
e before r retains its original quantity ; as,Jiera?n for jltvlram. 

For the short « before runt, in "the perfect indicative, as, steUrtmt, 
sec Systole, § 307 

23* 
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Exceptions in Increments in I. 

/l. / before v, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 
IIS, petivi, audtvi, quaswit, audivimus, autRviram. 

2. / is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbtf^ 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petttum, qu<Bsitum. See ^ 284, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth coniugation, except ia 
%mus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as^ 

audlrey audirtm^ venlmus, but in the perfect venlmus. So in the 
ancient forms in ibam, ibo, of the fourth conjugation; as, nuiribat^ 
Umibunt ; and also in iham and f ^, from eo. 

When a yowel follows, the % is short, by § 283 ; as, otuflimf, audHlbam* 

4. / is long in Amus, tutisy vdimusy vdittSj and their compounds ; as, 
possuntu. adsimttSf nuUimuSf nolimuSf and nolltOj wtlUey nolUCte. 

/5. J in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 

subjunctive, is common ; as^ 

videritis (Ovid), dixeritis (Id.Jy fecenmus (CatulL), eontigerttis (Ovid) ; 
egerimus (Virg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

/U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb; as, 7 
seelUuSf solntus, aeciUikntSj sollU€irus, 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

<^ 291. 1. Words ending in acus, icus, and icum, shorten 

the penult ; as, 

amar&cus, JEgyptidcus, (icademicuSy rusttcuSf triticunif viatiatm. 

Except meracus, opdcus; amicus, aprlcus, anticusy flcus, lumhrleuSj 
mendlcuSf posticus, ptidlcus, vmlnllcus, vicus, plcus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, uhnim, acrum, ucrum, and atrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

eanddabrum, ddubrum, lavdcrum, involncrum, verdtrum, lucrum, 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 

clodca, apothSca, lorlca, phdca, lactHca. 

Except atlca, bras^ea, dtca, fuVica, mantlca, pediea, pcrtlca, snttlea^ 
phalarlea, subllca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in iea, derived 
tfom adjectives in icus ; as, fabrica, grammoElca, &Ai, So maMat. 

4. Patronymics in acks and ides shorten the penult; as, 

Atlantiddes, Priamtdes. 

Except those in ides which are formed from nouns in eus or ts ; as, 
Jttndes, from ^treus; J^'eodideSyfnut ^ftotUs ; except, aisc, ^s^UoniSiks 
BdldeSf Japetionldes, Lycurgidts. 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ais, eis, and ais, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

^chdis, ChryseiSf MinOis, Except Pkoedis and TkMis. The penult 
of Nereis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

vddoy eedo,form\d4>, rddo, testadOf attUndo. Except soUdOy comido. 
unido, eddo, divido, ido (to eat), spddOf trepido, Rudo !■ common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

cdUldtis, perfidus ; Indus ^ nUkdus, Except yi<2ii5, injidus^ nidus, SiduM, 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

coUegay sdgay mga, imdgOj eallgOf arngo. Except ealiga, idga, kav' 
pdgo, tigo pldgay (a region,) ^^a. 

9. Words in le, les, and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, 

crinale, manUle, anclle; dies, miles, proles; anndlis, crudelis, eiviliSf 
eumlis. 

Except verbals in ilts ; as, agUls, amabilis ; — adiectives in atllis ; as, 
aquatilis, umbra£ilis ; — and the following; dapsulis, dactplis, gracilis, 
humiliSj parilis, simllis, sterilis, inddles, sobdles, mugiUs, strigiUs, 

10. Words in elus, da, elum, lengthen the penult; as, pha- 
selus, querela, prelum. Except gelus, gelum, sc^lus, 

1 1 . Diminutives in olus, ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 

in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 

shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedluSffiUdla^ tuguridlum, lectHlus, ratiunciLlii., corcHlum; ruttluSfgar- 
rUluSffablda, Exc. asilus. 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

JUma, poima, rima, axinma^ plama. Exc. anima,cdina,lacrgmajDictima. 

13. A vowel before final tnen or menfum is long ; as, 
lefBdmen, grdmen, crimen, fiUmen^ j-amentum, atrdmenlum. 

Except tdmen, columen, hymen, elimerUum., and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ', as, doc^meiUum, regimen, teglmMHf 
&c. 

14. Words ending in inius or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 

animus, fimtlmits, fortisslmus, maxlmus, thpmus. 

Except bimus, limus, mlmuSf opimus, quadrimus, Slmus, trimus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primtis. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remaini 
the same ; as, de^nmus, opV&mus, nua&mus, for dedimus, &c. 

15. A,e,o, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
ramus, rimus, extremus, pro mus, dumus, pOmum, voUmum. 

Except atOmus, balsdmum, cinndmum, d6mus,gl6mus, hiimtLS, postHmuM, 
tkaldmus, tdmus, ealdmus, nimus. 

IG. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
^ Idnn, arina, carina, matrOna, litna, mdne, ancmOne, sepUni, cctOni, ind' 
nis, ft nis, immitnis. 
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Except gCna, Hne^c&ma^dinis^jivoinis; and the following inliux, — Hic- 
elna, domlna, fiscXna, ftinXna,^ fu8&ina,, lamina, nuLchlTUby pagina, pattfUif 
sareina, truUna. So indiglna, bins, 

17. Adjectives in imis, derived from names of trees, plants, 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedrinus, faginus, croclntis, hyacinthlnus, adamanttnuSf crystalhnus , 
crastlnuSj diuVlnus; also amu)tinuSf bombydnusj and elepkarUiniLS. 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
ranlnttSf hinvSyfestinus,peregrlnus, marlnuSj clandestlnus, suptmis. 
Except aclnuSy usinus, cophlnuSy dominuSy earinus, factntis, fraxlntis 
pamplnnSy sinus, terminus^ geminus, circlntts. 

18. A, e. Of and 7i, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 

urbdnus, serenus, prOnus, mUnxis, ven€num. 

Except gaJMdnus, mdnus, ocednus, platdmis, tympanum ; ebentis, ginuSf 
UnuSy Vlnus ; b&nusy 6nuSy s&ntiSy tdnuSy tkrdnusy anus, lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, rUpa, erlpa, metdpa, l^pa. Except ripay cepa, scdpay cUpaj pUpa 

20. Words in aris and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
aldriSy alidre. Except hUdriSy canUidrisy eappdris, and mdrt. 

21. Before final ro or roVy e is short ; i, o, and m, are long ; as, 
tempiroy celiro, quiror ; spiro, oro^JigurOy mlror. 

Except speroy fdro, mdror, v6rOy furOy saturo ; and derivatives from 
genitives increasing short ; as, decoroy murmurOy &c ; also p€ro, s6ror. 

22. Before final rus, r«, rumy e is short ; the other vowels 
are long ; as, 

mSruSy hedlra, cetHrum ; cdruSy mlJ-tiSy moruSy murus ; hdray spiruy dray 
natfirn, IdTuin. 

Except, 1. ausUrus^ gakrus, pUruSy sSruSy severuSy virus y pera, dra, 
panther a, staieray procerus. 

2. barbdruSy cammdmSy camfirvs, canthdrvs, ckdrus, hellebdruSy nitrus, 
phosphdruSy spdnus, tdrus ; also ainjthdra, anclidra, cithdray vidray purpUra^ 
pfiilpray and jdruiriy suppdrumy gdnimy purum. So cindra, piruSy scdrus, 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult ; hs,fumdsus, per^ 
nicidsus. 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, pietas 
civitas, 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppiddtimy viritimy tributim; acriter. Hxcepi stdtim, affCitimy perpStim. 

26. Words in ateSy itisy otis, and ctGy lengthen the penult ; as, 

vdtcsy pendteSy vUisy mitiSj earydtiSy Icaridtis, mitUy potta. Except 
fUu, potts, drapita, 

27. Nouns in atufn, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as, 

lupdtum, arbaretumy aconltumy verHtum, 
Except f r itum t defrtitumy pulpUum, 
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2d. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 

barbdtuSf grcUus^ boletus^ faUtuB^ crinUuSf perttiu, agrCtiutf tftitf, 
argUtuSf kirautus. , 

Except cdtusy UUu3 ('iris)^ impitus, nUtuSj Vitus, onheRius, senfUus, 

SpirltuSj antiddtuSf tdtus (sq- ffreat), qudtttSf arbHitus ; adverbs in itus. ami 
erivatiyes from supines wiUra short penult; as, halUus, So indgtu*. 

29. A penultimate rdtwel before v is long ; as, 

clava, olitHi, dives, tidviSf clvM, papdver, pdvo, prlvo. Ovum, prdrnts, 

astivuSyfugUlvus, 

Except Avisy briviSt grtivis, Uvis, dvis; cdtvo, grdvo, jino, lUivo, Uvo, 
Ovo ; dvuSf edvttSffdvuSf n&vuSffdvor, pdvor, nSvenu 

30. Words ending ia dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 

the penult ; as, 

codexj Judex; lodix, r&dix; €%mez, pamex; jQtdx; Uex; e&rtz, 
tnurex, £xcept eiUex, iftlai( r^mex., 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^ 292. 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

cretciceus, testdceus, momentdnetLSf sijlbitdnetis, 

2. Numerals in ginti, gintif, gies, and eflmus, lengthen the 
antepenult; as, ^ * 

tlgintif quadrdgintay qumqulgiesy triglstmut. 

3. O and u before final lemtis are short ; as, 

vinblentus, fraudidentus, 

4. A vowel before final neAneo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long; 
as, ' 

ardneay llnea, cdneo, mUTiia, pUnio, FavOnius, patnTnifnium* 

Except castdnea^ Vinea, mdneo^ mineo, mdneoy tituo, ^^namijua, vinia, 
llrdo, Idnioy vinio ; — and words in clnxum ; as, ItnotAnium, So Lusdlma, 

5! Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, orius, lengthen 

the antepenult; as, 

areo, cibdrius, planidrium, dicUrium, eensOrhis, Except cdreo and 
v&riuSj also impirium* 

6. Adjectives in aticus, atllis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 

aqudSlcus, plvxidClUs, Except some Greek words in tndXlcus; as, 
grammdHcus, 

7. /before final tucmia short; as, aWUudo, longUudo. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following termmations, shorten 
the penult • — 
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K 


che, 


"', 


les, 


7ri8, 


dua,M 


arus. 


USU8, 


ca,' 


de, 


on,' 


anes, 


08,ll 


ffU8,W 

lus," 


erus,*' 


atus,*"® 


V 


le,» 


o,» 


ene», 


bus, 


yrus. 


itus,« 


ena,» 


pe,« 


er,» 


li8,«» 


cus,«« 


mus," 


asus, 


otusK 


be, 


re, 


mas, 


aris, 


chus,*3 


phus,u 


OS11S, 


eus,^ (monosyL) 


ce,^ 


al, 


ras, 













Exceptions, 

1 . Marica, Nasica, Ustlca. Stratonicus, Trivlcus, Numl- 

2. Eriph^la, Messala, Philomela. 13. Ophiucus. [cub. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athe- 14. Anydus, AndrOdus. 
DflB, Cesena, Camena, Cattie- 15. Ceth^gus. 
na, Plcenoe, Sophen(B,Murena. IG. i^Ulus, Cleobolus, Eumelus, 



4. Berenice, Elyce. 

5. Eriphyle, Neobtlle, Perimfile. 

6. Europe, Sinope. 

7. Alenion, Cythfiron, Chalcedon, 

Damasiton, lason, Philemon, 
Sarpedon, ThermOdon, Poly- 
giton, Polyphemon , Anthedon 

8. Carthago, C/up&vo, Theano. 

9. Molester. 

10. Bessalis, Eumelis, Juvenalis, 

Martialis, Phas^hs, Stympha- 
lis. 

11. Cercyros, Cotjtos. Pharsalos, 

Seriphos, Peparetnos. 

12. Benacus, Caycus, Granfcus, 

Mossyneci, Olympionicus, 

2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



GflBtulns, Hanalus, lulus, 
Mnasyius, Neobulu.s, Pacto- 
lus, Pompilus, SardanapaluB, 
Stymphalus, Timolus,Thrasy- 
buiu3, Mausolus. Pharsalus. 

17. Some in demus and phemus ; as, 
Acad6mus, Charidemus, £a- 
phemus, Menedemus, Philo 
demus, Polyphemus. 

18. Seryphus. 
lU. Homerus, Iberus. 

20. Aratus, Cseratus, Torquatus. 

21 . HeracIUus, Hennaphroditus 

22. Buthrutus. 

23. Enipeus, Meneceus, Olleus. 



ana,i 


sa, 


num,' 


tas. 


ina,* 


ta/ 


turn. 


des,' 


ona,' 


tOB,5 


or,8 


te8,io 


yna. 


ene,* 


nas, 


tis,»» 



nus,'''< urus, 
I 



)US 



irus 



13 
U 



esus 
isus. 



ic 



orus,'5 ysus, 



etus,'^ 

utus, 

ytus,'^ 

VU8. 



1. Sequana. 

2. Asina, Muttna, Proserpina, 

RasTna, RuspTna, Sarsina. 

3. AxOna, Matrdna. 

4. Dalm&ta, MassagSta, Proch^ta, 

Sarmita, Sostrata. 
6. Galatse, JaxametflB, Laplthae, 
Macete, SauromatflB. 

6. Clymene, Helene, MelpomSne, 

NyctimSne 

7. Arimlnum, Drepanum, Peuce- 

danum. 

8. Numitor. 

9. Miltiades, Pylades, Sotades, 

Thucydides ; patronymics hi 
deSf (§ 291, 4,) and plurals in 
odes. 



Exceptions, 

10. Antiphates, Amodj^tes, 'Ceri- 
tes, Charlies, Eteretes, Eu- 
rybates, Harpocrates, Ichno- 
bates, MassagetCB, Menecrates, 
Socrates, Anaxarfites. 

11. Dercetis. 

12. Apouus,AcindC3nus, Acyndinus, 
Ambenus, Apidanus, Batinus, 
CoDlinus, Chrysogonus, Cim- 
Inus. Comagenus, Concanus, 
Dardanus, Diadumenus, Du- 
ranus, Eridanus, Helenas, 
FusTnus, Fuscinus, lUibanr.s, 
Libaiius, Lycinu8,MessaIiiiTis, 
Morini, Neorophonus, Pericly- 
menus, Poppeanup, Rhodftnus, 
Solinus, Stcphanus, Trlego- 
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HOB, Terminus, TherinuSi Carpophdrus, Mastigophdrus, 

Vertanufl. Myc6nus. Phospndrus, Stesich6ru8. 

13. CEdipufl. 16. Ephtoufly Vogfisus, Volfisus. 

14. LamfruB. 17. lap^tiu, TajgStus, Ven€tus. 

15. Pacdrufl, and those in chorus 18. Mpfiun. Anj^tus, Bur^tiu, 

and phorus; as, BosphdruSi Hippolj^tus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel, is long. See ^ 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Acheldus, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phlon, ^neas, Arion, Alcyoneus, Aloeus, Anchiseus, Atlantfius, ^tlilon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amythaon, Antiochia, fiioneus, Cymodoc^a, 
Calliopea, Cassiopea, Cydoneus, CoBsarea, Calaureus, Chremetaon, Cle- 
antheas, Cytherea, Deidamia, Didymaon, DoUcaon, Darius, Elei, En^o, 
£dus, Echion, Eleus, EndymionSus, Erebeus, Erecthsus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Gig^anteus, Heraclea, Hippodamia, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphigenia, 
Ixion, IHthyla, Imaon, Laodamia, Lycaon, Latuus, Lesbdus, Machaon, 
Mausoleum, Medea, Menelaus, Mathlon, Methion, Myrtous, Orion, 
Orithyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, Peneus, Penthesilea, Phcsbeus, 
Pandion, Protesilaus, Pyreneus, Sardous, Paphagea, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. Eus^ in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BridreuSy Ceneus, Enlpeus, IdomiJteus, MacdreuSf Meni' 
cents J McUreuSj Orpheus, PentheslleuSy Perseus, Theseus. See § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in Greek are written tiog (eios), eus 
forms two syllables ; as, Alphius. So also in adjectives in eus^ wnether of 
Oreek or Latin origin ; as, Erebius, ErectheuSf Orpheus, 
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A final, 

/^ 294. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
musciy tcmplciy capita^ Tydea. Thus, ) 

Musd mihi causas memdra ; quo numlne Isbso...... Virg, 

/Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 

and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; sls^J 

MusAyfundd; JEtiSd, Palld. The vocative Anehlsd (iEn. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

f SI. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, anid^ 
fmstrdy anted, ergd, intra. Thus, 7 

Extrd fortanam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart. 

Exc. .^ final is short in cjd, Ud^quid, and in putdy wlien used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numerals 
ending in girUa ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alphd 
beta, (&c. 
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E final. 

/^ 295. E final is short ; as, natij pairiy ipse, currif 
regire, nempe, ante. Thus, J 

Jmipij paroi paer, risa cognosciri matrem. Virg. 
^^Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions ; as^ 

CaUidp€f Tytttdi, Jid£, So also rt and diij with their compoundi 
^ariy kodt£, pridU^ postridU, quoHMi. In like manner Greek vocatiyes 
in e, from nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, ^chilUf Hippamini. 
The e is also long in the ablative/aifi£, ori^nallj of the fifth declension. 

Kic. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural 3 as, ceU, meU, peldgif 
Tempi, 

/ Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce^ 
mone ; — but it is sometimes short in cave, vale, and vide, J 

/"^Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long; as,^ 

€, m€y t€y se, nt Hest or not) ; but the enclitics qiu^ ne, vt, es, &«., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to tlie rule ; as, Mequi, 
kujtufcif suapti, 

^Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 

of the first and second declensions; as,^ 

placldiy pulehri, wUde for valXtU, masOmi ; but it is short in beni^maU, 
infimi, and supemi, 

Z' Exc. 6. Feriyferme, and ohe, have the final e longJ 

I final. 

/^ 296. I final is long; as, donuni, fiRy classic doceri^ 
51. Thus, J 

Quid dowSlnl facient, audent cdm talia fures. Virg. 

/ Exc. 1. / final is common in tnihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and ubi.J 

( In nisif gtuisij and cui, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usiudly 
short. In uHnam and tUfqiie, it is short, and rarely in uti, 

Eic. 2. / final is short in tlie dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, Ptdlddij MttnoUHf 
Tcthyl. 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of tlie third de- 
clension; as, AlaA; Duphnif Pari. But it is long in vocatives from 
Greek nouns in m, -eittos ; as, Siinol, 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in Jt, 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, Drydsif kercislf TrodLsln 

O final 

<5> 297. O final is common ; ios, virgo, amOf quando. 
hus, y 

Erv6 metu capiti Scylla est ininiTca patcmo. Virg, 
Ergd sollicItiD tu causa, pecunia, vitaj es ! Prop, 



I 
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( Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, d, do, pro, ^ 

yExc, 2. O final is long in the datiYe and ablative singular ; 

as, domino, regno, bono, suo, illo, eo, f 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverlw ; as, ttriH, faUo, meiWi, 90, 
quo ; to which may be added ergo (for the sake of). 

RxM. 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes # 
short; ^s, vigilandO. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in dto is short : in modo, it js common, but short 
in its Compounds ; as, dummOdO, pojtmOdO, &c. It is also common in 
adeo, ideo, postrimo, 9ero, and vera. In iUieo, profecto, and sidito, it is 
found short. 

£xc. 3. final is short in immO, and common in idcirco, porro, and 
retro, 

£xc. 4. final, in Greek nouns written with an onUga, is long ; as, 
Clio, DidO; AtkO and AndrogeO (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
the Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in soo, nesew, and spomdeo. 
Later poets make the o short in many oilier verbs. 



aictu, 



U finaL 

'^29S« 1. U final is long; as, vidiU^ comU^ PanthQj 
lictu. Thus, y 

VuUu quo CGclum tempestatesquc serSnat. Virg 

Exc. Indu and tienn, ancient forms of in and noitt have u short. U m 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
eontentii', for contentiis. See § 305, 2. 

Y final. 
/2. Y final is short ; as, Moly, Tiphy. Thus^ 

Molp vocant supSri : nigrA radlcc tenetur. Ovid. 
Y, in tho dalive Tetfiyj being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

X B, D, liy N, R, T, final. 

/^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in b, d, I, n, r, and t, 
are short ; as, ab,illud, consul, carmen, pater, caput.) Thus, 

Ipse docet qtiid agam. Fas est St db hoste doceri. Ovid, 
Obstupuit simiU ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
J^omin Arionium SicQlas implevirdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqitOr, horrdr habet ; parsque est meminisse doloris. Id. 

Exc. 1. L Sal, sol, and nilf are long. 

Exc. 2. N. En, non, quin, and sin, are long. 

Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with an oinicron\, masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitives plural 
in on, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

24 
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TUdn, tpUuy SaUmln^ OriOiif Phorcyn , JEnidUf ^nehlseUf CaUidpin , 
epigrammdtOn. 

/Exc. 4. R. Air, €Bther, and nouns in er which form their 

geiiitive in erisy lengthen the final syllable ; as, ^ 

craUVf v€r. So also lUr; but the compound CeUlber has its lost sylla- 
ble common. 

Exc. 5. Far, lar, Kar, par, cur, tLndJur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thong, by contraction,* or by position ; as, autf obit for abiitf amdnt. See 
§ 283, 11, III, IV. 

M finaL 

f2. Final m, with the precedingr vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowelJ See EcUdipsis, § 305, 2. 
/Tinal syllables ending in fity'when it is not cut off, are short ; as, \ 
Quam laudas, pluma ? cocto waw, adcst honor idem. Hor. 

/ Hence, the final syllables of cum and ctrctcm, in composition, are short, 
is, cOmido, eirdJtm&go.J 

C JinaL 

/S. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac, illuc. 
Thus, J 

Macte novd virtQte, puer ; He itur ad aslra. Virg. 
Exc. KeCj donee, fac, are short, and sometimes the pronouns hie and 
hoc in the nominative and accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, JinaL 
,' <§> 300. Final syllables in as, cs, and o«, are long ^/as, 

pietds, amds, quUs, morUs, honds, virOs. Thus, ^ 

Has autera terras, Itallque banc littoris oram. yirg. 
Si modo des illis cultus, siinilesque paratus. Ovid. 
Nee 7ids ambitio, nee amor nds tangit habendi. fd. 

Fixe. 1. AS. ,^s is short in ands, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or ddi}s, and in Greek accusatives plural of the tliird declen- 
sion ; as, Arcds, Pallds, kerdds, lampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appids, 

/^Exc. 2. ES. Final cs is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospes, limes, hcbes, J 

Hut it is long in ahies, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penfi5, is short. 

Es i^< short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the tliird declension, which increase in the genitive 
olhtTwise than in eos ; as, cacoHkfs, Arv.Adfs, Trols, Amaz6nfs. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in rmnpos^ impos, and os (ossis). 

in Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (except 
those wliosc genitive is in o), in neuti^rs, and in genitives singular; as 
(lids Tijr6s (but AthOs) ; chads, qtOs, Pallddds, Tethyds. 



/* 
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IS, US, and YS, Jinal 
/^^ 301. Final syllables in is, u$, and ys, are short ; as J 

turHa, milltls, amMa ; pectus, bontiSf amanOks ; Capgs, Tethjs, 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedala flores. Ovid. 
Serins aut citiiiB aedem properdm&s ad unam. Id. 
At CappSf et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg 

Exc. 1. IS. Js is long in plural cases ; as, ) 

mtiSlSj ruMs; omnis, vrbiSy for omnta, urbis; guis, for qums or quHus. 

Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in itis, intSf or entis; as, 
SamniSf SaldmtSf Simais. 

/Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 

n?e active of the fourth conjugation ; h8, ) 

audlSf nescls. So also in the second persons, fisy isy sis, vis, vdis, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamvis, malls , noils, Slc. 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidBris. 
In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Exc. 2. US. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus, rus, 
pIuSjJ 

/^ Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (§^ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as^ 

tellns, virtus, incas ;—fruetiis. But palits, with the its short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is lonff in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong 
ovi {(yas), whether in the nominative or genitive ; as, nom. jimAthUs, 
Onus, (Edlpns, tripHs, Panthns ; gen. Dldus, Sappkus. But compounds 
ofjnis {novg), when of the second declension, have tts short ; as, polppUis. 

/Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic CLminore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet, y 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia concfitit armd. Ovid. 

Non eget Mauri jacdlis, nee arofi. Hor. 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

y/^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more sylla- 
blei^ of a certain quantityy^ 
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/^Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. J 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

h Of two &flMeM. 

^Spondee, two long ;^a8, •» .f&ndunt, 

PyrrkiCf two short ; as, Diiis. 

Troches, or ekortef, . . .a long and a short ; as, drmd. 

Iambus, a short and a long ; as, ..irdnt, 

2. Of three SyOabUs. 

/baehfi, .a lonff and two short ;J as, cdrpdrd, 

Jinapaat, two short and a long ^'as, d&mlnl. 

Tribrach, three short ; as, .faciri. 

Molossus, three long ; as, cCntendimt. 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .Amdrl. 

Jimphimdcer,OT Cretie, a long, a short, and a long; as, ... .cdstitds. 

Bacchiusy-^rr, a short and two long ; as, CdtOnes. 

Jintibaechlus, \ two long and a short ; as, RomdnHts. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

JHspondee, a double spondee ; as, cOnfllxirCnt. 

Proceleusmatic, a double Pyrrhic ; as, /tdmlnibUs. 

Ditrochee, a double trochee ; as, cdmprdbattU, 

Diiambvs, a double iambus ; as, dmdvirdtU. 

Crrealer lonie, a spondee and a Pyrrhic ; as, cOrrexlm^. 

SmalUr Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdpirabdnt, 

ChorianUnu, a choree and an iambus ; as, Urrificdnt, 

ArUispaat, an iambus and a choree ; as, ddhasissi. 

First ofitrit, an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmdviriLiU. 

Second epitrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, c6ndlt6r€s. 

Third epitrit, a spondee and an iambus ; as, discOrdl&s. 

Fourth epitrit, a spondee and a trochee ; as, ddduxisVls, 

First paon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, Umpdribia, 

Second pcion, an iambus and a Pyrrhic ; as, p6Untid. 

Third paon,, a Pyrrhic and a trochee ; as, dnimdtHs. 

Fourth ptBon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, celirltds. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
being considered equal to two short 

METRE. 

/ ^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules.y 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire verse, a part 
of a verse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactyUc, anapastic, iambic, trochaic^ 
choriambiCf and Ionic. These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and^ 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet 

VERSES. 

/ ^ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. ) 

/l. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich.) 

/ 2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, d&c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monometer, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two ; trimeter, tetram" 
eter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. ) 

1^ 3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains^ may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic. 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catakctic ;) if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called brachycatahcticj 

(A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous./ 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter. 

4. Ilcnce, the complete nafne of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
half, is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimeris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feel and a half, the hepthemimeris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris. 
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( 6. Scanning is the dividing of a Terse into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

In order to scan copreetly, it ia necesuxj to know the quantitj of each 
syllable, and also to understand the following poetic usageti, which are 
sometimes called J 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
SYNALCEPHA. 

/ ^ 305* 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
tling, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
called syndUxpha,) 

Thus, terra arUiqua is read terr^ antlqua ; Dardanida U^ensi^ DardmUC 
infensi ; vento kuCy vent* ue. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordine habetis Achlvos,.... Vtrgr, 

which is scanned thus — 

Quidve moror ? s' omnes un' ordin' bab^tis Achivos. 

/^he interjections O, heu, cth, prohy V€B, vahy are not elided ; 

^ et de Lati&, O et de gente SablnA. OwL 

But 0, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corj^don 6 Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Virg, 
Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in whieh 
ease they are commonly made short ; as, 

Victor apud, rapTdum SimoCnta sub Ilid alto. Virg. 
Anni tempdre eo ^1 EtegUk esse feruntur. Later, 
Ter sunt condti iniponfire Pdid Ossam. " Virg. 
Blaued et Panopeit, et Indo Melicertee. Id. 

Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

Et vera incessu patuit ded. Ille ubi matrem.... Virg, 
For synaloepha at the end of a line, see SynapKeia^ § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

/ 2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis. 
Thus, J 

^O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus inane ! Pers. 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas honiTn' O quant' est in rebus in&ne. 
Monstrvm horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg, 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 

CorpdrUm ofEcium est quoniam premSre omnia deorsum. Luer 

. See § J&K), 2. 
Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ; as 
content* atque (£nn.), for contentus atque ; omnlbu* rebus. (Lucr.) So, 
Turn laterafV dolor, ecrtisa^mu* nundu* mortis Lutil, 
For ecthlipsis at the end of a line, see Synapheiaf § 307, 3. 
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SYNiCRESIS. 

^ 306* 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, ars 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called $ynmr^ 

Thus, in such case, 

Pkaethon ifl pronounced PkaHum ; alveOf altfo ; Orpkea^Orpkm. So, 
AvreA percussum virgft, yersumque yenenis. Virg, 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibiu est eUta, capillos. Frap. 

{1.^ Synsresis b frequent in it, ifdemf iisdem^ dUf dUa^ item, dmntetfB^ 
deuuUf aeegt, deireU, deiroy deirit^ deesse; as, 

PriBcipit&tur aquis, et aquis noz surgit ab isdem, (hrid, 
Slnt Mfficenates ; non atirunty Flacce, MarOnes. Mart, 
Old and kuic are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as oae syllable, tht 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, t in anteamlHUOf antelrey anUkaCj dehinc^ mekerefUej &c., and a in «of»- 
traire, 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains tht 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether lon^ or short ; as, abiiU, ariiU^ 
ihUgJUBf vindemidtoTf omnia, ; gtnua^ tenuis, /rateito, fumdrum^ &c. la 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and to ; as, abyiUf 
omn'yaf temoiSy pittoita, &c. ; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statins, the word tenui&re occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-toid-re. 

(4.) Sometimes, afler a synalcepha, two vowels su^r syneresis; as, 
itulio etf pronounced stell-yei. 

(5.) If only one of the vowels is lonC^en, the contraction is called 
erasis; as, di^ emuilif for dii, cansiUi. 

DliERESlS. 

f 2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 
called diarisis. Thus, J 

aiddif TVdla, «t2iia, sUtadent ; for auUB, Trola or Trcja, silva, suadenl. 
So, 

iEthereum sensum, atque aurdi simplicis iffnem. Virg. 
£t claro HUms cernes Aquildne moveri. la. 
Grainmatlci certant ; et adhuc sub iudicB lis est. Hor. 

So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, degtla^ for 
elegxa. 

SYSTOLE. 

/^ 307. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systdh ; as, J 

vidi'n, for videsne^ in which « is naturally long ; aaeCn^ for saiisfUf in 
which t is long by position ; — hddUf for mc die ; mvUimddiSf for tmilH^ 
nodis. So, 

DucSre muUttnddis voces, et flectSre eantus. Luer. 

! (1.) By the omission of j after afr, ad^ eb, subf and re, in componml 
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wordi, thooe prepositions retain their short qiLvility, which would other- 
wise be made long by position ;\8, dldei^ Adlcity 6b\cis^ &.C. Thus, 

Si quid nostra tuis <idleU vexatio rebus. Mart. 

In Hke manner, by rejecting the consonant of the preposition, Uperia^ 
iperiOf &mittOy &c., are formed oy systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, steUruiU, tuUrurUj &c. ; but others belieye that 
these irregularities have arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 



DIASTOLE. 



f % X syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 

is called diastole, J 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re; as, 
PriamldeSf rtUgiOf &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamldes mitto, Lediea, salatem. Ovid. 
ReligiOne patrum multos servata per aimos. Virg, 

Some editors double the consonant afler re. 
Diastole is sometimes called ectasis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

/^3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 

syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 

which precedes, either by position, synaloepha, or ecthlipsis. 

See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheiay/ 

This figure was most frequent in anapaestic verse, and in the Ionic a 
minOre. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

ProBCeps silvas montesqneyv^ff 

Citus ActsBon. Sen. 

The i in the final syllable of fugity which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric simllis vocemque colorem^us 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissldens plebi numSro beatdrum 

Ezimit virtus. Hor. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synalcepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

Bj synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non oifendSret unum« 

Quemque poetarum limse labor et mora.... Hor. 

Rem. The poets, also, oflen make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosUUsis^ apharisiSf syncApe^ 

ferUhisiSf apocdpc, paragOge, tmesis, antitkisiSf and metathisis. see 
322. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

/<^308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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aiternaie elevation and depression of the voice is called thyikm. 
The elevation of the voice is called ars%$^ its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a (bot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. J 

/^l. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short syllv 
blea, considered in itself the place of the arsis is mndetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. J 

Hen)Se, a ^adee^ m. trockak or dactylic metre, has the arsifl oa the firft 
cyllable ; but in iambic or anapsstic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
long.; 

Thus/iB the dactyl, — v^ v^, and anapeiit, w vy — , thev are equal ; im 
the trockee, — v./, and iambaa, w — , they are ane^al. This diffiMpenoe in 
the dttratioa of the arsis and thesis eoastitutes thedifiefeiice of rhjrthm. 

/^3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. J 

Note 1. Some suppose that the terms ar»is and thesis^ as used bv tha 
suicients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in heat* 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 2. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers difiSsr in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others diicet 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
tegard should be paid to the accent. 

It is generally supposed that the final letters elided bv synalospha and 
«cthlipsu, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 



CiESURA. 

/^^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected, y 

/^ Caesura is of three kinds: — 1, g[ (he foot; 2, of the rAy^Am; 
and 3, of the verse.) 

/ 1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, / 

Silves- 1 trem tenu- 1 i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 venA. Virg. 

/" 2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
ithe thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line.y 
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^CsDsura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 

Pectorl- 1 l/^ inhi- 1 ans spi- 1 nmtia | consdlit | exta. Virg. 
Thii occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

Ciesura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
■hort syllable, but they oflen coincide with that of the rhythm. 

/3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 

parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 

injury to the sense or harmony. , 

The caesura of the verse is oflen called the ctssural pause. 

In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 

in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 

the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. ) 

The proper place of tlie cicsural pause wiU be treated of, so far as shaU 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Remark. The eflTect of the caesura is to connect the difierent words 
lianiioniously together, and thus to give sniootliness, grace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

/ ^ 3lO« I. A hexameter^ or heroic verse, consists of six 
Seet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee^ 
tnd each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 

At tabft I terribl- 1 l«m sdnl- 1 tarn prOcal | eihe c&- 1 nOrO. Vvrg. 
Inton- 1 si cri- i nes Ion- 1 sa cer- 1 vied fid- 1 ebsnt. TiJmU, 
Loderfi i qusB vd- 1 lem cjU&- 1 mO p€r- 1 mlsit &- 1 gresU. Virg, 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as^ 

Cara de- 1 Qm s<5bO- 1 les mag- 1 ntlm Jdvis | Incre- 1 mfintam. Virg, 

In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
ecurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, ) 

Quadrupe^i dante pu- 1 trem son!- 1 tu auatit | ungQla ] campum. Vvrg 
111] in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- { n& yi | brachta | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has aa 

S;reeable effect. Hezametor verse commonly ends in a word of two sr 
ree syllables. 
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3. The beauty and harmony of hexameter verse depend macti on due 
attention to the casura. (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 

y^ Roma I moenia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 
'^ 4. The cssural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs afler the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic casura. Thus, ) 

At domus I interi- 1 or || re- 1 gali | splendida | luzu. yirg. * 

^5. Instead of the preceding, a ciesura in the thesis of the 
third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic ; rsJ 

infan- fdum re- 1 glna 1 1 ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 Idrem. Vtrg. 
Inde to- I ro pater | i£ne- 1 as || sic | orsus ab | alto. Id. 

'When the cssural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the andi 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima te- jnet, || plan- 1 sttque vo- 1 lat || firemi- 1 tQque se- 1 cundo. Virg, 

f %, The caesura after the third foot was least approved ; asy' 

Cui non | dictus Hy-| las puer || et La-| tonla | Delos. Virg. 
The cesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic caesura. 

Note 1. The csBsura after the arsis is sometimes called the masculine 
csBsura ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaic, as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal caesura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the ccesural pause. For in the common place for the 
csBsura in the third foot, there is oft;en a csesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal csesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as; 

^ Belli j ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tea, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 frSgit. Hor. 

flL The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, )iaving generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, J 

5 CO- 1 lonTSl I qucb cilpls 1 1 pdntS | ludgrS | longo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics and Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priap€any when it u so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CtUvU, 
See above, 6. 

/ ^ 31 1. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet, y 

It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees 
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followed bj a kmg sjUMe ; the last of two dactjls^ also Mow- 
ed bj a long syllable ; as, 

NitQ-l re 8fiqul-| tor || semliUi | qQuqn6 8a-| S. JProp. 
CtHDlDl- 1 bas Tl- 1 YfiB 11 tempaB IB I QmnS mA- \ Is. Omd. 

-1. According to the more aiicient and correct mode ol 
aeanning pentameter Terse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
passts; as, 

NitQ- j r« sftqnl* | tOr || Bern- 1 inft quia- 1 qofi aHm. 
CarinInT- 1 bOs yi> | yes || X6m- 1 pds In dm- 1 n§ m(Si», 

2. The cesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

Z. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. Ib 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in coanectioB with hexam- 
eter, a hne of each recurring aHeraately. This eombiaation is calM 
degiae verse. Thus, 

Flebilis indignos, ElegeTa, solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi^'nomen erit ! Ovid, 

^312* IV. The tetrameter a priere, or Alcmctttian dac' 
tyiic tetrameter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
<^ which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

GarrOli I p€r ra- 1 mos &vfs | dbetr^plt. Sen. 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, coi^ 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

IblmOs, I O sdcT- 1 i, cdml- 1 tesque. Hor. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

Grato I Fyrrha sQb i ftntro. Hor, 

But this kind of verse is more properly included in cboriambic metre 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catalecticy or ArckilocMan penthemimeris , 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Palvis St I Qmbrft stt- 1 nms. Hor, 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit A- 1 polio. Hor, 

ANAPiESTIC METRE. 

^313. I. The anapasiic monameter consists of two ana- 
paests ; as, 

t^ICklas- 1 sS c&nes. Sen, 
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II. The anapastic dimeter consists of two measures, or four 
anapssts; as, 

Ph&r6tTO-i que gr&vfis | ditS fS-l y& ftrd Sen. 

The first foot in each measure of anapiestic metre was yeiy often 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, m a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapiestic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

^ 314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senarius, consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Ph&se- 1 lOs il- 1 le, II quem I vTd€- | Us, hSs- j pites CatulL 

The caesura commonly occurs after the fifth semi-foot 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 

metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 

into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 

the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 

changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 

was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 

Qud, quo I series- 1 tl rQT- 1 tts ? atlt | car dex- 1 t^ris.... Hor. 
Aim- 1 bQs at- 1 que cftnl-l biis h5mi-| cida Hec-| tdrSm Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fiible, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fifth. 

II. The scazorij or ckoliamhus (lame iambic), is the iambic 

trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 

iambus in the fifth ; as, 

Car in I the&- 1 tram, CStO, | sSye- 1 rS v6- 1 nistl ? 
In fd€- 1 tan- I tam yen- 1 ^rfts | at ex- 1 Ires ? Marl. 

This species of verse is also called HipponaUic trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hic 1 dies | ftlitm j vltam if- | i^rt, &U- 1 Os mO- 1 res pJSs- 1 talat. Ter. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depifin- 1 1& na- 1 vis in | mftrl | vesa- 1 nien- 1 te ven- 1 to. CaiuU 
25 
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y. The iambic trimeter cataleetic, or ArcMlochian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com^ 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spcmdee into the first aiid 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vfic&- 1 tils at- 1 qud non | vdcA- | tds atl- 1 dit. Hot. 
Tr&hant- 1 qQe sic- 1 cas mach- 1 inS | cftn- 1 nas. Id 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures^ 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Fdrti J 8£que- 1 mOr p€c- | tdre. Hor. 
Canid!- 1 ft trac- 1 tavit | dapes. Id. 
Vidd- 1 rS pr5pd- | rftntes | ddmum. Id. 

The iambic dimeter is algo called the ^rchilockian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called also Archilo- 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as, 

Rgde- 1 git ad | veros | tfmd- | rds. Hor, 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

NCn I fibar | nSque an- 1 rfium Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic^ or Anacreontic, is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

i5t ti- ! gfia or- 1 bft gna- 1 tis. Sen. 

X. The Galliambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is generally a spondee or an anapsst ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of the 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Sapgr al- 1 ta vec- 1 tUs A- 1 tys || c^lSri I rate m&- 1 ria. CatuU, 

Tlie cssura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

^"^ TROCHAIC METRE. 

V ^^^* Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure lamtrie, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the ena of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tcibrachy k admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapsst, and 

fiometimes a proceleusraatic ; as, 

Jossfts I est U- 1 BrvalB | ird : 1 1 pOrds | IrS | jasstls | Ssl. CatuU, 

Roma- 1 Isas I ips& | f^cit |( cam Sa-| binis | napU-| &8. id. 

D&niiT-] des, cd- 1 fUf ; I vestras ]| hlc dl- 1 es quie- 1 rit mft- 1 nos. Sen. 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The csesural pause uniformly 
occurs after the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectie 
tetrameter; as, 

IpsS I sflmmfs I saxls | f iztts | ftspd- 1 ris, e- 1 vTscS- 1 ratQs. Enn, 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fiflh trochees ; as, 

Intfi- 1 ger vf- 1 tffi, 1 1 sc^lS- I rlsquS ( ptirtis. Hor. 

Sappho, and; ailer her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious whicJi have the ceBsura aflec the 
^Ih semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimeii 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

L&bT- 1 tor rl- 1 pa J5vS | ndn prd- 1 bante ux- 
oriCis I amnis. Hor, 

This occurs only in Catullus and Horace; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fiflh foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The Phal<sBciau verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee^ the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Ndn est I vlvSrS, | sfid v&- 1 lerd | viU. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the first foot, CatuUus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the seooiMl 
place. 

The PfuiUeeian verse is sometimes called hendecasMabicy as consisting 
of eleven syllables ; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter caialectic consists of three feet^ 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Ndn d- 1 bar n6- 1 que fiur£- 1 um. Hor. 

Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iaminc dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded ae 
iambic or trochaic. 
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CHORIAMBIC METRE. 



^316* I. The choriambic pentameter consiata of a spon- 
dee, three chor iambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta ne i quesl^f , | selrS nSHkB \ qufim mthi, quSm | tibf.... fifer 
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II. The ehoriambie tetrameter consists of three choriambi, or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omni n^mOi | cam flavlis, | dmnS cftnftt | pidfimdnm. Gaud, 

In this verse H<Mrace substituted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

Te dMi 6- 1 ro, Sf b&rin | car pidpfires | ttmando.... Hor. 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascie- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, tv^o choriambi, and an iambus ; 



Mffice- ) nas, &tiv)fl || edit£ r^g- \ Tbiis. Hor. 

This farm is inyariablj obsenred by Horace ; but other poets sometixiies, 
though rarelj, make the first foot a (uictyl. 

The ceesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See § 311, III. Thus, 

Mieee-I n&s^ &t&-| tis || editg | reglbQs. 

IV. The ehoriambie trimeter, or Gly conic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Sic te I diva pdtens | Cj^pn.... Hot. 

. The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
■canned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te I divft pO- 1 tens Cypri. 

V. The ehoriambie trimeter catalectic^ or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Gly conic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

Grato I Fyrrhi sdb an- 1 tr6. Hor. 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee^ this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic subjoined to the Glyeonic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The ehoriambie dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 

Bacchius ; aa^ 

Lydi& die I pSr Gmnfis. Hot, 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The Ionic a mctjore, or Sotadic (firom the poet 

Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, howcTer, are often changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, cam gSml-l na cGmpSd^, | dfidlcSt cX-| tenii, 
Satomd, tl- 1 bl ZolKls, | annlUos pri-| Grts. Mori 
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II. The Ionic a minor e consiflts generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

Paer al£8, 1 ttbl telas, | 5p€r0a9- 1 qu6 MlnfinrS.... JEbr. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^ 318» Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same Terse. 

I. The dactyUohiambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (^312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§314, VI.); 
as, 

ScnbSrS | versicd- 1 Ids || Amo- 1 rS p€r- 1 ctllsam | gr&TT.... Hor, 

II. The iamhico-^actylic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 qug de- 1 dacQnt | Jdvem : || nanc mlrS, | nQnc slla- 1 s. Hor. 

Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
verse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam« 

bus; as, 

Vides I at al- i ta. II stet nIvS can- 1 didum. Hor, 

The first foot is often a spondee. 

The cffisura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 

This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylicO'trochaiCf or Archilochian heptameier, con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (^ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvittlr I acris hi- j ems grl- 1 ta vied || vSrls | et Fft- 1 vonf. Hor, 
The cffisura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylicihtrochaic tetrameter, or lesser Alcaic, con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levia I pSrsdnii- 1 CrS | saxll. Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319* A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verbe. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocdlon ; that which has two kinds, dicolon ; 
that which has three kinds, tricdlon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon; when after 
the third line, tristrophon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd^ 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25» 
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the kind of verse with which it began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe. 

A poem eonsistinff of two kinds of rene, when the stania eontains two 
yeraes, ia called diedon diMtrdphon, (see § 320, Syn. 3 ;) when it eontains 
three, dicOlan tristr&pkon, (Auaon. ProfeM. 21 ;) when four, dicSUm tetrad' 
iritphim, (Sjn. 2 ;) and when five, diction pentastrHphon, 

A poem eonaiating of three kinda of ▼erse, when the stanza containB 
three yeraea, ia called trieClen iristrdplumf (Sjm. 15 ;) when four, trieoU^m 
tetroMtrOphanf (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN M£TR£S. 

^ 320* The different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (^318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§ 314, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 

(§ 318, V.) ; as, 

VTdes, at alta atet nlvS candldum 
Sdractg, nee jam 8tlstin6ant dnQs 
Silvoe l&borantes, g^lOquS 

Flomlna cdnstitSrint acQto. (Lu^. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
lavorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (<S3I5, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 

VIII.); as. 

Jam s&tis terrls nYvTs fttqufi dfrie 
Grandinis misit pfttSr, 6t, rCLbentS 

D^xtsra sacras jacalatfts aices, 

Terrtilt urbem. (Lib, 1 , 2.) 

3. One Glyconic {§ 316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§ 316, 
III.); as, 

Sic te Dlv& pdtsns Cj^pri, 

Sic fratres HglSnS, laclda sld^ra.... (Lib, 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.) ; as. 

Ibis Ltbamis Inter alta navlum, 

Imlcg, prOpQgnacttla. (Epod, 1.) 

6. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (§ 316, 
rV.); as, 

Beriberis VarTO fortTs, «t hOstlum 

Victor, Moduli carmTnIs ftllti, 

Quam rem comque f^rSx navfbtis snt fiouis 

Miles, te dacd, gflssfirit. (lift. 1, 6^ 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316, 

v.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Dianam, t£n<lnB, dlcitS vlrgYnes : 
Intdnsdin, pQ6rI, dicltfi Cynthium, 
Lat5namqu6 sOprSmo 
DxlecUm pSnitas Jdvi. (Lib, 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, III.) alone ; as, 

MScfinas &t&vli edlU rfi^^us. {Uh. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactjlks 

tetrameter a posteriare (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudabant &III clarftm RhddOn, aut Ml^lfinen, 

Xut £ph6sam, bXin&risyd Cdrlnthi.... {Ldb, 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta ne qussiSris, scird n<lfts, qp&m mihl, quern tibi.... (Lib, 1| 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 

dimeter (§314, VI.); as, 

Ndx eiftt, et c»10 ftllgebftt Ittni sdreno 
Inter minora sidera. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.) alone; as. 

Jam, jam efTlcacI do mantis scientls. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 

tetrameter (§316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

L^dia, die, pSr omnes 
Te Deds OrO, Sj^barln ctlr propSras ftmando.... (Lib, 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one iambic trim- 
eter (§314, 1.) ; as, 

Altera jam tenttlr bellls clvlltbCls mtaa ; 
Sais et Ipsa Roma virlbas rait. (Epod, 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 
trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ; as, 

Diiltlgere nlyes : rSdeant j^m gramlna campis, 

Arborlbasque cdmiB. (Ub. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§ 314, I.), one dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI.) ; 
as, 

Petti, nihil me, sIcQt antea, jiiyat 
Scrlbere yerslcttlos, 
Amj5re percalsam grilvi. (Epod, 11.) 

Note. The second and third lines are often written as one verse. 
See §-318,1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312 VII >; 

as, 

Horrlda tempestas cslam contrazlt ; et Imbres 
Mlvesqug dedacant Jdvem : 
Nanc mare, nanc sIlQoe.... (Epod, 13 
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Note. The aecond an^l third lines of this stanza, also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 318, 11. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§318, IV.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, Y.) ; aa, 

Solvitar acrls hiems grrata ylcS verls et F&vdnr, 
TrahantquS siccus machlnS cirinas. {lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, VIII.) and one 

iambic trimeter catalectic (§314, V.); as, 

Ndn ebor nSque SQrSum 
M«a renid£t in ddmo Iftcanar. (Uh, 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (§317, II.) alone; as^ 
Mis^ranini est nSque ftmdrl d&rS ladtlm, n$qu6 dalcL... (lib. 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in alphabetic order, the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, where the 
metre is explained. 



JEM, vetusto No. 1 

£quam memento 1 

AIbi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam teritur 13 

Angutitam, amici 1 

At, O deonim 4 

Audivere, Lyce G 

Bacchum in remotis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

Ccelo supinas 1 

Ccelo tonantem 1 

C6m tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende ccbIo 1 

Dianam, tengrse 6 

Diffugere nives 14 

Dive^ quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem patSras 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! Fugaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et thure et fidibus 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extrdmum Tanaim 5 

Faune, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

HercQlis ritu 2 

Horrlda tempestas 16 

Ibis Libumis 4 



Icci, beatis No. 1 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Impios parrsd 2 

Inclasam Danafin 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitae 2 

Intermissa, Venus, din 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

Justum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

JVlsBccnas atavis 7 

MalA solota 4 

Martiis cslebs 2 

Mater sieva Cupidinum 3 

MercQri, facunde 2 

Merctiri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum I 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillfle 9 

Nolis ionga ferce 6 

Nondum subacta 1 
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Non ebur ne<|ae aureum . • . No. 18 

Noa semper imbres 1 

Non uaitata 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Nozerat 10 

Nuliain, Vare, sacr^ 9 

Nullus argento 2 

Nunc est oibendum 1 

O crudelis adhuc 9 

O diva, gratum 1 

O fons Bandusiffi G 

O matre pulchii 1 

O nata meccun 1 

O navis, referent 6 

O sspe mecum 1 

O Venus, reglna 2 

Odi prof^num 1 

Otium Divos 2 

Farcies junctas 2 

Parous Deuruin 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret. 5 

Perclcos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, silvarumque. 2 

Phcebus volentem. 1 

Pindftrum quisquis 2 

Poscimur: siquid 2 

Quse cura patrum 1 

Qualem mmistrum. 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum aistet ab In&cho 3 

Quern tU| Melpomene 3 

Quern virum aut herua 2 

Quid bellicdsus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obseratis .11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desidcrio 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche. 3 

Quo, qao, scelesti ruTtis 4 

Rectius vives 2 

Ro^re longo 4 

Scriberis Vario 5 

Septimi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

SolvUur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et terras 8 

Tu ne quGBsi^ris 9 

Tyrrhena regum -1 

Ulla si juris. 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci 3 

Velox amoenum 1 

Vides,utalt& 1 

Vile potabis 2 

Vitas ninnuleo 6 

Vixi puellig 1 
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GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322. Certain deviations from the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 
These are distinguished by the general name of metaplasm. 

1. ProsUilsis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna- 
tU8^ for ruLtus ; tetiUi, for tuli. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by aphserSsis. 

2. Aphcer^sis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, *£t, for est ; rhcwOneniy for arrluwoiiem. 

3. Epentiiisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, alituum, for oLUum. 

4. Syncdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, dexim, for deOrum ; mdim factAmf for medrum factOrum ; siBda, for 
scRcida ; fiestly for Jlevisti ; repoHtis^ for reposUtis; aspris, for asjiiris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; a»fCogOy for codgo; 
nUy for nihil. 

6. Paragdge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, medf for me ; clavdieVf for claiidi. 

7. ApocUpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
men\ for mejie ; Antdrdy for ArUonii. 

8. Antithesis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, o^i, for 
Uli ; optHmuSy for optlmus ; officio, for tuffi^io. O is often thus used for «, 
especially after v ; as, volttts, for vultus ; sttrvom, for senmm. So ailer 
^ / as, aquom, for aquum. 

9. MetathMsis .is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pistrisy for pristis. 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^ 323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, pleonasm, 
enalldgey and hyperhdton, 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiuntf 8C. homines. Darius HystaspiSy sc.Jilius. CanOy sc. ego. Qyid 
multa ? sc. dicam,. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton y zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsisy 
and synecdoche. 
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(1.) AsyndMUm is the omission of a conjunction ; as, ahiit, excessUf 
evdsitf erUpii, so. eL Cic. 

^2.) Zeugma is the aniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 

which is applicable only to one of them ; as, Pacem an bellum gerent 

r^Sall.), where gerens is applicable to bellum only. Sempeme in sangultu, 

jerrOj fugd versaMmur ? (Id.) where the verb does net properly apply to 

ferro. 

Nego is oflen thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive ; as, Nega-nX Casdrem mansHrumf postiUatdque interpo^ta esse^ for 
dicuntque postuldta.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called zeugma ; as, £< genus j et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior alffd est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus et kadi. Virg. Quamvis ille niger^ quamvis tu Candida 
esses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns of dinerent genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
than another ; as, Attoniti novitdte paveni Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. Procumbit uterque pronus numi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
Sustulimus manus et ego et ^albus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
sumus. Id. — Projectisque amidUo et litiris. Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolensis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not bein^ repeated ; as, 
Prin&lpes vJrinque pugnam ciebantf ab Sabinis Mettius Curtius, ab Rom&nis 
Hostus Hostilius. Liv. Boni qyoniam convenlmus ambo, tu caJAmos infldre, 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Synecddcke is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative j as, ExpUri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
cessary to express the meaning ; as, 

Sic ore locuta est. Virg. Qtti magis verd vincire qudm diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. JVemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton, hendi" 

ddySy and periphrasis. 

(1.) Pare! con is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmet, agldwmy fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysynd?.ton is a redundancv of conjunctions ; as, Unit Eurusq\ie 
Jfotusqne ruunt creberque proceUis Ajricus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendiadys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a conjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
Patgns libdmus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et silvestri subfire 
clausam, for lU/ro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, TenSri foetus 
ovium, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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Enall&ge includes antimeria, heterosis^ antiptdsis, synins, 

and anacoluthon, 

(1.) Andmena b the use of one part of speech for another; as, Nostrum 
ittud yiySre triste, for nostra vita. Pen. Mittd eras. Id. Conjugium 
vidibit? for eonj€kgem. Virg. PlatXtam paei nutntor olivamf for mUrito. Id. 

(2.) Heierdsis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Effo qvoque und pereOj quod mihi est carius, for qtd vtihi sum 
cariar. Ter. Romflnus praLw victor, for Romdni victdres. Liv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, coUa, 
corday ora, &c. See § 98. Me truncus iUapsus cerebro susttdirat, for sus- 
tulisset, Hor. 

(3^ Mntiptdsis is the use of one case for another ; as, Ctd nunc cogno- 
men iQlo, for lulus, Virg. Uxor invicti Jovis esse nescis, for te esse uxo- 
rem. Hwr. 

(4.) SmisiSf or synthisisy is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, rather than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegcea juventus 
auxUio tardi. Stat. Concur sus popdli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pars 
in crucem acti. Sail. Uhi illic est scelus, qui me perdldit 7 Ter. Id mea 
tnuitme refert, qui surn natu maxlmvs. Id. 

(5.) Anacoluthon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, J\ram nos omnes, quibus est alicunde 
allquis objectus labos, omne quod est interea tempuSy priusquam id rescitum 
csty lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^an as if he intended to 
say lu£ro fuib€mus, and ended as if he had said nobis omnibus, 

4. Hyperhaton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyperhaton includes anastrophe, Jiysteron proteron, hyped-' 

Idge, synchysiSy tmesis, and parenthesis, 

(1.) Anastr&phe is an inversion of the order of two words; as. Trans- 
tra per et remosy for per transtra. Virg. CoUo dare brachia circum, for ctr- 
cumddre. Id. JVbz erit una super, for superirit. Ovid. Et facit are, for 
arefilcit. Lucr. 

(2.) HysUron protiron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moridmur, et in media arma rudmus. Virg. ViUet atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) HypaUAge is an interchange of constructions ; as, In novafert ani- 
mus mutdtas dicire formas corpora, for corpora mutdta in novas formas. 
Ovid. Dare dasslbus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

(4.) SynchpsiSy is a confused position of words ; as, Saxa vocant Itdli, 
mediis qua in flucClbuSf aras, for qua saxa in medOs Jlttctibus, Itali vocant 
aras. Virg, 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the pArts of a compound word ; as, 
Scptcm subjecta trioni genSy for septerUridni. Virg. Qua me cunque vocant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquanty gratumfeciris. Cic. 

(G.) Parenthesis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titjre dum redeo, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capellas, Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel- 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
hose of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions ; as, aul&l 
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for aula ; senOH, for sendtHs; fuat, for sit ; prokibessoy for prohibugro ; inf 
^etrassire^ for impetratHrum esse ; farmer ^ for fori; nenUy for rum; endo, for 

in ; Oplram abutiiur. for opird. Ter, Q^id tibi banc curatio est rem f 

Plant. 

(2.) HeUennsm is the use of Greek formB or constructions ; as, HeUnSy 
for Melina; ^rUlpkon, for Antipho ; aurAs (gen.)y for aura; Pallddos, 
PaUdda, for PaUAdis, PaUddem ; Trodsirif Tro&daSf for TroadJlbus, Trod- 
des ; -Ahstinito irdrum. Hor. Tempus desisUre pugrut, Virg. 

V <>^4* To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are often referred to in philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical J^^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word firom 
its original and customary meaning, is called a trope, 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 



properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 

iiogy ; as, Kidet ager, Th ' " " ~ 

ago. Ovid. 



analogy ; as, Kidet ager^ The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea. The golden 



Catachresis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Eurus per SidUas equitavit undas, Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of anothef 
to which it has a certain relation ) as the cause for the effect, the container, 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ) the parts of the body for certain affections, 
&JC. ; as, AvMn" duri Martis, i. e. belli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit 
pat^ram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina coronantf i. e. patiram. Id. J^ecte 
tcmos colores, i. e. tria fila diversi coloris. Id. Ceaant arma togs, i. e. 
helium paci. Cic. SsecOla mitescerU, i. e. homines ins4BClUis. Virg. Vivat 
Pacuvius vel Nestdra totum. Juy. 

3. Synecddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular toT a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortdles, for homines. Virg. Fontem ferebaid. Id. Tec- 
tumf for domus. Id. Armdto milite complent, for armdtis miliUbus. Id. 
Ferrum, for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to convey ; as, Salve', bone vir, 
curdsti prob6. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refertis, tuque, 
puerque ttms. Virg. 

5. Hyperbdle is tlie magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth; as. Ipse arduus, altdque pmsat sidira. Virg. Odor Euro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as, Post 
dUquot aristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for messes, this for testates, and 
this for aimos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ designed to illustrate one 
subject by another ; as, Claudltejam rivos.puirt : sat prata biberunt. Virg. 
O navis, refirent in mare te nomfu^tus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an anigma. 

8. AnUnwmasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary } as, Irus et est suJt^, qui modd CrcDsus erat, for pauper and dives. 
Ovid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for Gallus. Hor. 

26 
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9. Litdtes is a mode of expresBinir something by denying tlie conjtrary ; 
ts, JN'oTt laudOj I blame. Ter. J^on innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. AntiphrAsis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
ts, Auri sacra /ame^. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of softened language to express what is ofien- 
«ive or distressing ; as, Si quid accidisset Cas&riy i. e. si mortuus esset. Veil. 

12. Antanacldsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Q,uis neget ^n€(B natum de stirpe Ker6nem 7 Sustulit hie matrem, sustalit 
iUe patrem. Epigr. Amari jucundum estj si curetur ne quid insit amari. Cic. 

13. Anap/tdraj or epanaphdra^ is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihilne te noctumum preesidium palatiiy 
nihil urbis vigUicBy nihil timor popiUij &c. Cic. Te, dulcis conjuXy te, solo 
in Utdre secunif te, veniente die, te,' decedentCf carubat. Virg. 

14. Epistrdphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Pasnos popfUus Romdnus justitid vicit, armis vicit, lilferalitdte 
vicit. Cic. 

15. Sympldce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at the end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis legem ivJit 7 Rullus : 
Quis majdrem popiUi partem suffragiis privdvit 7 Rullus : Quis comitiis 
prafuit 7 Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of tlie same word or sentence afler a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7. 

17. AnadiplOsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another; as. Hie tamen vivit: Vivit? tmo verd, 
etiam in sencUum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epanastrdphe . 

18. Epanadipldsis is the use of tlie same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit am4)r nu7nmt, quantum ipsa pecunia 
crescit. Juv. 

19. Evanddos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order ; 
as, Crudilis m4Uer magis, an puer imprdbus iUe 7 Imprdbus ille pueVf cm- 
delis tu quoquCf mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis; 
as, £xcitate, excitflte eum ab infiris. Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qu^ te 
dementia cepit 7 Virg. Ibimus, ilUmus. Hor. 

21. Climnx is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of i;h&-preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified ; 
as, Qua retlqua spes manet libertdtiSj si illis et quod lihet, licet ; et quad licet. 
possunt ; et quod possunt, audent ; et quod audent, vobis molestum non est . 
Cic. 

22. Incrementum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Faclnus 
est J vinciri civem RomAnum; scelusy verberdri; prope parricidiumy necdri, 
quid dicam in crucem tolli f Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsisy and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. Polyptoton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ; as. Jam dypeus clypets^ urnbdne repeUitur umbo; ense 
minax ensisy pede pes, et cuspide euspis. Stat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ejusdem hominis sity qui imprdbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as. Amor et melle et felle est facundisslmus. Plaut. Civem bond- 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 
figure is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. HomcBopropMroTij or aUUerationj is when several words beginning 
^th the same letter occur in a sentence } as, O TU6f hUe Tody tioi tanta, 
tyranne, tulisti. Knn. Jfeu patrits valldas in viscira vertite mres. Virg. 

27. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast) as, Hujtis oratiOnis diffieiUus est exitum au^m principium 
invcnire. Cic. CaaaLr heneficua ac inxmificeniik niagntts habebdtur ; integ- 
ritate vitffi Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction ; as, Concordia diseors. Hot. Citm tacent, cla- 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, Jfon feram^ non patiar^ nan sinam. Cic. Promitto^ re< 
cipiOj spoTtdeo. Id. 

30. ParaJbdla, or simile, is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, Repent^ te, tanquam serpens e latibHilis, ocuUs eminenWms, infidto collo^ 
tumidis cervicibuSy inttdisti. Cic. 

31. Erotesis is an earnest question, and often implies a strong afRrma- 
tion of the contrary ', as, CredUis avectos hastes 1 Virg. Heu / (pue me 
aquHra possunt accipire 7 Id. 

32. Epanorthdsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, Filium unicum adolescentvlum 
habeo : all i quid dixi 7 me habere ? Imd habui. Ter. 

33. .^posiopSsis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of the mind ; as, Quos ego — sed prcestat moios componire fluctus. 

Virg. 

34. Prosopopaia, or personificationy represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as. Qua 
(patria) tecum CatUtna sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponit secures. Hor. 

. 35. Apostr6phe is a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potUur : quid non morUdia pectOra 
fiogis, auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 3 So* To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate defects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorosuSy for rigldus or 
sevirus ; domminuSy for domlnus; davi, for dedi; alterluSy for alterius. 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pnlcher ; vos 
invidimus. 

3. JVeoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to thehest ages of Latinity; as, murdrum, a murder; con- 
stabulariuSy a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; as, 
Jam vos aciem, et prcelia, et hostem poscUis. Sil. 

5. ^mphibolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUus, 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, JEaclda, Romanos vincire posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more languages : thus, 
die ablative after comparatives is a Latinisiii. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, Mitie 
mihi verbumy instead of Fac me certiorem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326* 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — ^the calends, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth ; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 

was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 

first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by qtiarto nonas Jamuirias, 
or Januarii. sc. die ante ; the third, tertio nonas ; the fourth, pridie nonas ; 
and the fiflh, nonis. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seventh, 
septlmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by tmdemgeslmo calendas Februarias, or Febru- 
arii ; and so on to the end of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was^term- 
e^ pridie calendas, &c., sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 

is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 

to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 

the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which Uie nones 
fell : this ^ves 2, or the secQud of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus Ayrilis : the ides of April falling upon the 13th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, h 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. col. Qwinii/M is (30+1) 31—14=17, or the 17th of June 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 23d of December is (Sl-f-l) 32— Slsll, i. e. XJ. eal. Jan. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto ccdendas Mcartias or Martii, The latter of 
these was called dies bissextus, and the year itself annus 6t5- 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, &c., was sometimes called poMtridU ealendaSf 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly adjectivesi though oflen used 
as nouns, mensig being understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called Quintllis, and August, SextlUs, The names Julius and 
Jhigustus were given in honor of the Ciesars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. 


Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Jun. 


Febr. 


our months. 


Jul. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


Sept. Nov. 


1 


Calende. 


Calendee. 


CalendfB. 


Calendee. 


2 


VI. ] 


Qonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. 


ti 


III. 


III. « 


III. « 


4 


IV. 


11 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


5 


III. 


It 


NonoB. 


Nonas. 


Nonaj. 


6 


Pridie 


ti 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


Nons. 




VII. « 


VII. " 


VII. " 


8 


Vlll. 


idus. 


VI. 


VI. « 


VI. " 


9 


VU. 


it 


V. « 


V. « 


V. « 


10 


VI. 


li 


IV. " 


IV. " 


IV. « 


31 


V. 


ti 


III. « 


III. « 


III. « 


12 


TV. 


ti 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


13 


III. 


tt 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie 


it 


XIX. cal. 


X VIII. cal. 


XVI. cal. 


15 


Idus. 




XVIil. « 


XVII. " 


XV. « 


16 


XVII. 


cal. 


XVII. « 


XVI. « 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. 


f( 


XVI. « 


XV. «* 


XIII. « 


18 


XV. 


it 


XV. " 


XIV. «« 


XII. " 


19 


XIV. 


it 


XIV. " 


XIII. « 


xi. « 


20 


XIII. 


a 


XIII. « 


XII. " 


X. " 


21 


XII. 


it 


XII. « 


XI. « 


IX. « 


22 


XI. 


tt 


XI. « 


X. « 


VlII. " 


23 


X. 


tt 


X. « 


IX. « 


VII. " 


24 


IX. 


tt 


IX. « 


VIII. « 


VI. «« 


25 


VlII. 


n 


VlII. « 


VII. « 


V. « 


26 


VII. 


tt 


VII. « 


VI. " 


IV. «« 


27 


VI. 


tt 


VI. " 


V. « 


111. « 


28 


V. 


tt 


V. " 


IV. « 


Pridie <<Mar. 


29 


IV. 


tt 


IV. « 


111. « 


• 


30 


III. 


tt 


111. « 


Pridie « 




31 


Pridie 


tt 


Pridie « 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio^ pridie, &c., calendas, 
&/C., but also €inte diem tertiumy &^c., cahndcLS^ 6&c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d, IIL caL, 6lc, 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 

and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem iertium idus Sextilis edixitf The con- 
sul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of Au^st. 
Liv. Supplicatio indicta est ex ante diem quirUum idus Octobres, Id. So, 
Ad pridie lumas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327* 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asses, their silver money by sestertii^ and their gold money by 
Attic talents. 

2. The 05 was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^^^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncia. 

The names of the several parts are, uncia, -^ ; sextans, -^ ; ^ad- 
ransy -^ ; tricns, -fj ; quincunx, -^ ; semis, or semissis, -^ ; septunx, -fj ; 
bes, or bessis, -^ ; dodrans, -^j 5 dextans, •JJ- ; deunx, -J^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, afler the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two asses and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a quinarius ; one tenth of a denarius, a libeUa. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sesteitii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.^, or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta miUia 
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tesieriiuM^ or quadraginta sesteriia, to denote 40,000 sestercea. 
With the genitive sesterimm, millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum, sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See ^ 118, 5. 
So, ceniies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some guppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad« 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Dedss sestertii 
^te, With a dowry of 1IK)0,000 sesterces. Tae. ^umqua^ies sestertiOf 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. out this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertiUjm. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

^ 328* The following are the most common abbreviation! 
of Latin words : — 



A., Aldus, 

C, Caius, 
Cn., Cneus. 
D.| Declmus. 
Li., Lucius, 
M., Marcus, 

A. d., aide diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

eondUa. 
Oal., or kal., cdUndts. 
Cos., Consul, 
Coss., ConsHles, 
D., Divus. 

D. D., dono dedit, 

D. D. D., dot, dicat, de- 
Meat, or dono dicat, 
dedlcat, 

Des., design&tus. 

D. M., diis manibtis. 

£q. Rom., egues RonUL- 
nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tul- 

lius Cieiro. 
M\, Manius. 
Mam., Mamercus, 
N., Jiumerius, 
P., Publius, 



F., Filiits; as, M. F., 

Mardfilius. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M., Jovi, opClmo 

maximo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., nona. 
P. C, patres com- 

scnpti, 
PI., pubis. 
Pop., popidus. 
P. R., popiUus Romd- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Q^intus. 
Ser., Servitis. 
S., or Sex., Sextus, 
Sp.. SpuritLS. 



??;•: 



Titus. 
Ti., or Tib., TSberiuM 

Pont. Max., ponetfez 

nuoAmus. 
Pr., prator. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respubtlca, 
S., saliUem, sacrum, ot 

senatus. 
S. D. P., salatem dicit 

plurlmam, 
S. P. Q. R., SenOtus 

populusque RomA^ 

nus. 
S. C, sendtus consul' 

turn. 
Tr., tribnnus. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter; ^., 
00t|/er, compare ; I. c, loco dtdto; I. L, loco laudato, in the place quoted; 
v., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329. 1. or the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
taries after the foundation of the city, hardly a restige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden^ 
silver, brazen^ and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 
(From the Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Liyius Aadronlcus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

LoBvius. M. Verrius Flaccus. Cassius Hemlna. 

C Nffivius. Varro Attaclnus. Fenestella. 

Statius Cs^cilius. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari 

Q. Ennius. L. Pomponius. us. 

M. Pacuviufl. A. Serenus. Coilius, or Cfelios. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn G«llius. 

Sex. Turpiliufl. chus. L. Piso. 

L. Afranius. Santra. Valerias Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro Tullius, and 

P. Nigidius Figfllus. Q. Novius. others. 

Of the works of the preceding writers, only a few fragments remain. 
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3£. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accius PiantHS. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T*. Lucretius C&rui. 
O. Valerius Catvillas. 
P. Syrus. 
O. Julius Ceesar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius CicSro. 



Sex. Aurelitts Pro^per- 

tius. 
G. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albitts Tibullus. 
P. Vir^lius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Max&ilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Ovidius Naio. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinovftnui. 

Gratius Faliscus 

Phffidrus. 
C. Comifieius. 
A. Hirtius, w Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Sevdrus. 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScsBvdia. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius SabSnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T« 
Liivj, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius Paterealus. 
Hi. Junius Moder&lus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
<^. Aseonius Pedianus. 
M. Annffius Sengea. 
Li. AnnsBUS Sen£ca. 



M. Annseus Lucinus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius ItalTcus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papinius Statius. 
M. Valerius Martiftlis. 



M. Fabius Quintilii- 
nus. 

Sex'. Julius FrontlBUB. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius Ceeoilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. Annffius Florus. 

C. Suetonius Tranquii- 
ttu. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Ruftts. Scribonius Ltargiu. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Aiteius Capito. 

Of the writers of the silver age, tlie most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintiliao, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRITiJ-RS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Geliius. 

L. Apuieius. 

Q. Septunius Tertulliinus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonlcus. 

Censorlnus. 

Thascitts CflBcilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calttornius. 
M. Aurelius Nemesiaaus. 

SXvixA Spartiainus. 

Julius Capitol! nus. 

iElius Lampridius. 

Vulcatlus Gallicanua. 

Trebeliius PoUio. 

Flavins Vopiseus. 

Coelius Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnitts Fannius. 

Amobios Afer. 



L. Coelius LactisatiuB. 
£lius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencns. 
Julius Firraicus. 

Fab. Marius Victorlnus. 
Sex. Rufus, 0r Rufus Festos 

Ammianus Marcelllnus. 

Vejgetius Renatos. 
Aurei. Theodoras Macrobius. 
Q. AureUus Symmachus. 

D. Ma^us Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 

Bex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudeatius CiemeiHi. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empirlcus. 

Faleoaia Proba. 
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APPENDIX. ^WRITERS IN DIFFERENT AGES. 



Of an ^ge not enivrely certain. 



Valerius Maxlmus. 
Justin us. 
Terentianus Maums. 



Minutiua Felix. 
Soaip&ter Charisius. 



FI. AyiSnus, er Avia 
nus. 



Salvius Julianus. 
Caius. 
Callistriitus. 
iEmilius Papinianus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponiua. 
VeDuleius Satumlnus. 
£lius Marcianus. 
/£liu8 Gallua, and 
others. 



The opinions of the following lawyers aie found in the digests : — 

Licinius ProcQlus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus JaboUnus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestlnus. 

Of the writers of the brazen a^e, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Liac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the iron age. 

PalladiuB RutiliusTau- Cataleeta Virgilli et 



rus iEmili&nus. 
JEmilitts Macer. 
Messala Coryinus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius ObsSquens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius Ccelius. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor Nota- 

rum.^ 
Fulgentius PlanciSdes. 
UyginuB. 

C. Csesar Germanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
AuctOres PriapeiOrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor orationis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
cerOnis in Sail. ; 
item illius J^fUe- 
ouam iret in exsi' 
hum. 

Auctor £pist5ls ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyric! ad 
Pisonem. 

Declamationes qu&B 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ano, Porcio Latrd- 
ni, Calpumio Flac- 
co. 



Interpres Daretis Phry- 
gii, et Dictyos Cre- 
te nsis. 

Scholiast£B VetSres. 

Grammatici Antlqui. 

Rhetores Antlcjui. 

Medici Antiqui. 

Cataleeta Petroniana. 

Pervigilium Veneris. 

Poematia et Epigram- 
mata vet£ra a Pi- 
thcBO collecta. 

Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum. 

Fasti Consulares. 

Inscriptiones VetSres. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieron^mus. 
D. Au^stinus. 
Sulpicius Sev€ni8. 
Paulus OrosiuB. 
CcbHus SeduliuB. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudian us Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Latlnus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertinus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrlci vetCres. 
Alcfmus Avitus. 
Manl. Severinus Boe- 

thius. 
Prise ianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justiniani Institutiones 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassidd 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Cqpp- 

pus. 
Venantins Fortunatus. 
Isiddrus Hispalensis. 
Anon^P^mas Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus or Althel* 

mus. 
Paulus Diaofinos 



INDEX. 



Tbe flguras in the following Index designate the netiont, and their divkiont : i. ■tandi 

fbr reautrk, n. for noUf and a. for exeq^tipn. 



Af sound of, 7 and 8-^iouns in, of 3d 
dec, gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, S87, 3 ; plural, 
2883 of verbs, 290— final, quanUty of, 
294. 

At abf abs, how used, 195, R. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37— sing., 3d dec, 82 : of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec. 113 and 11^— plur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 192, I., II.— 
of character, quality, &.c, 211, r. 6 — 
after prepositions, 241— of situation, 
4&C, ailer sum, 245, III. — after partici- 
ples denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
dtc, 247— of agent, 248— of a noun, 
toith which, &c, 2"^ ; in accordance 
with which, 249, 11.— K>f accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in what re- 
sped, 250 — after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of abound- 
ing, &;c,250 — with^^urio and sum, 250, 
R. 3— after verbs of depriving, &c. 
251— of price, 252— of time, IS8— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 255^-<-after 
comparatives, 256— «fter alius , 256, 
R. 14-— of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16 — absolute, 257 : do., without a 
psHticiple, 257, R. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 260— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, 26 — formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 269, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, IT. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79 ; of 
Greek nouns, 80— plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4, 
and 205, r. 10— after verbs, 229^234 
—omitted, 229, R. 4-— infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5— of a person, after ftdsi- 
ret, d&c, 229, R. 6 j' after Juvatf &;c, 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs, 232— 
after compound verbs, 233^— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n.— of part afiectej, 

■ 234, II after prepositions, 235— of 

time and space, 23&— of place, 237— 
after adverbs and inteijections, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
—latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141— object of, 229^two 

cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 

Adjectives, ' 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— ^en. sing, of, 112, 
114— abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom. and 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130— adverbial, 130 — 

Prepositional, 130 — composition of, 
31— how modified, 201, III., R. 2— 
agreement of, 205— eitiier modifiers 
or predicates, 205, n. 1— with two or 
more nouns, 205, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive nouiK 205, R. 3— 4ing. with a plur. 
noun, 205, r. 4— dat. of, for ace, 205, 
R. 6---without a noun. 205, r. 7 — ^with 
infinitives, clauses, &c, 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205. R. 9, and 212, r. 3 — used parti- 
tively, gender of, 205^ r. 12 — instead 
of adverbs, 205, r. \o-~primuSf medi' 
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mi, SLCf siipification of, 806, r. 17«- 
•l^reeing with relative inttead of ante- 
cede«»t, 206, (7,)— een. aAer, 213— 
sen or ab). after, 213, n. 6— daU aAer. 
¥?? gen, or dat after, 213, r. 6, aocl 
222, R. 2— 4>f pleaty or want, with abl., 
SSO— followed by u^., 270, ». 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Aojective pronoumi, 1S4>-139 — classes 
of, 134— agreement of, 205. 

Adinonisbing, verbs of, with gen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 
•bL,t49. 

Adonic verse^ 312. 

Adverbial adiectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194 — numeral, 119— of 
fJaee, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1 — 
derivation of, 192--composilioB of, 
193»-<omparison of, 194---how modi- 
fied, 201, III. R. 4— -ased as adjectives, 
205, R. 11-— with gen., 212. r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (l,)->with ace, 238— use of, 
277 — two aeeatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-<&— equivalent to jrfirases, 277, r. 
8— of likeness, as connectives, 278, r. 
1— place of, 279, 15. 

iEnigma, 324, 7. 

AiTectioa of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III.— when 
wanting, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman hteratare, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 20»--of relatives, 206. 

iiV, genitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 
2@, E. 3. 

Aio. 183, 4-— its place in a sentence, 
279,6. 

AL nouns in, abl. of, 82 — increment of, 
287, E. (A.) 1. 

Alcaic — greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 
IV. 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

Alis, ariSf oRlU, adj. in, 128, 2. 

AHquiSf declined, 138>--4iow used, 207, 
R. 30. 

Aliuty bow declined, 107 — how used, 207, 
R. 32— with abl., 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

AiUVf how declined, 107— 4m>w used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Ambo, how declined, 118. 

Amplnbolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anabftsis. ^, 22. 

Aaacoluthon, 323^ 3, (5.) 

Anacreontic iambic cbmSter, 314, DC. 



AnadiplAsIs, 334, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre,313,303— monooiStev, 

313— dimeter, 313. 
Anaphdra, 324, 13. 
Anastidpbe, 323. 4, (U 
An€e diem coLf «e.. 3aS, 7. 
Antanaclasis, 324, 12. 
Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (^) 

(4,)— its place supplied by a demoi»- 

strative, 206, (3,)— in the case of tlw 

relative. 206, (6.) 
Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 
ArUiatutm, by what mood foUowed, 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

Antipbr&su, 3U, 10. 

AnUptdsis, 323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

Apdge, 183, 10. 

Apheresis, 322. 

Apoedpe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiop&is, 324, 33. 

Apostrftphe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204— to two or more nouBS, 
W4ff R. 5— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 5— to proper names of differ- 
ent genders, 204. r. 5— gen. instead 
of, 204, R. 6— abl. witli gen., 204, r. 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, R. 10, 
and 2i2, r. 2, ir. 5— iiouns in, place 
of, ?79, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar^ nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, 82— increment of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archaism, 323, R. (1.) 

Archilochian, penthemimeris, 312— iano- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— do. dimSter, 
314, VII.— heptameter, 318, IV. 

Ariuwif nouns iUj^OO, 8. 

ArhcSf adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— «f clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

ASf genitives in, 43— nouns in, of3d dee., 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72---and anus, 
adj. in, 128, 6— ^nal^uantity of, 300L 

As, Roman, value of, 327— rhow divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verbt 
of, two ace. after, 231. 

Assftesco, with abl., 245, 11.— with dat., 
245, II., R. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

AudeOf how conjugated, 142, r. S. 
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Audtens, eonstraetion of, £22; r. I. 

Aureiu, value of, 3S7, 3. 

Ausiniy 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity detennined by, 

282,4. 
■Av and atu, in the 2d a^d 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
AXf adj. in. 129, 6-— verbals in, with gen., 

213, R. 1. 



B. 



B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 32^ 1. 

JSelli, construction of, 221, R. 3. 

BiiiSf adjecUves in, 129, j^with dative. 



Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Brachycatalectic verse, 304. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic caesura^ 310, 6. 
BunduSf adJecUves in, 129, 1— with ace., 
233, H. 



C. 



C, sound of, KV^nouns in, gender of, 
66 j geu. of, 70— final, quantity of, 299. 

Cssura, 309— diflerent kinds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6— in pen- 
tam^ter verse, 31 1 , 2-Hn iambic verse, 
314, 1. andX.— Hu trochaic verse, 316, 
I. — ill choriambic verse, 316, 111. 

Cnsural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardiual numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Caiabasis, 324. 22. 

Catachr6sis, 324. 1. 

Catalectic verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, ^7— -ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, R. 1. 

Ce and cine^ enclitic, 134, r. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Cdo^ with two accusatives, 231. 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, II. 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 303— ^n- 
tamt^ler, 316, 1. — tetrameter, 316. II.— 
trimmer, 316, IV.— trimmer catalectic, 
316, V..-dimeter, 316. VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, (5.) 

Clause, as a logical subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203— 4iow connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3 — arrangement of, SBO* 

Clnnax, 324, 21. 

27 



CcBpi, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— number of their 
verbs, 209, r. 11. 

Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110— with gen., 

212, R. 2— denotinff one of two, 212, 

R. 2, N. 1— with abl. 256. 
Comparison, of adjectives. 122-127-* 

terminational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 

irregular, 126— defective, 126— by 
. tnagis and maxlme, 127. 
Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 

— H>f verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 
Compound, subject, 201— predicate, 202, 

Il.-^entence, 203— metres, 318. 
Compound words, how divided, 2^—' 

quantity of, 285. 
Con, adjectives compounded with, with 

gen., 222— verbs do., with dat., 224. 
Concretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 

with gen., 217. 
ConfiS, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 

Conji, 183, 12, and 180, n. 

Conjugation, 149 — first, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159 — 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs, 161— 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of, 
i63-4hird, list of verbs in, 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal verbs, 184. 

Conjugations, how characterized, 14&— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198, R. 2— copulative and dis* 
junctive, their use, 278 ; may connect 
different moods, 278, R. 4 and 5 ; re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278— of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted m 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Corwto, with abl., 245, II. * 

ConterUus, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5^) and 322. 
Crime, gen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Cufas, now declined, 139. 
Ctff'us, how declined, 137, R. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 133, r. 4, and 136 
R. 1. 
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Ckm, by what mood followed, 263, 6, 
Cnrdut, adjectives in, 129, 1. 
Cunque, its force, 191, R. 4. 



D. 



D final^ quantity of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 303— 4rim§ter, 
3li— dimeter, 312. 

Dactylico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dnctylico-trochaic, beutam^ter, 318, IV. 
— letram^^ter, 318, V. 

Dative. 37 — sing., 3d dec, 79— plural, 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— uHed for gen., 211, r. 6— after 
adjectives. 222— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6— after 
idem, 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
—after verbs compounded, with adf 
ajtie, &c., 224 ; with o^, de, and ex. 
224, r. 1 and 2 ; with satis, bent, and 
maU, 225— of the agent, 225, II. HI. 
—of the possessoc after est, 226— af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after «ttm, &c, 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40— rules of, 
40 — first, 4]'-45 : exc in, 43— second, 
46-54 ; exc in, 52— thira, 55-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-89: exc. in, 89; 
formed bv contraction, 89— £fth, 90: 
exc. in, dO — of adjectives, first ana 
second, 106-107 j third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

De^ees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94r-96— adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

Dejit, 183, 13, and 180. N. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134r— construc- 
tion of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, R. 22, and 206, (13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denomi natives, adj., 128— verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8. 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated. 
161— participles of, 162, 17— lists of, 
1st conj., 160 ; 2d com., 170; 3d conj^ 
174: 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289, 3. •* ' 

nppriving, verbs of, with abl., 5^1. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128— of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
N.»— quantity of the « in, 284, e. 5. 

Deus declined, 53. 



Dia>H<8is, 306, 2 — mark of, fi. 

Diastole, 307^ 2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dicdlon, 319. 

Dicto audieru, with dat., 222, r. 1. 

Difference, degree of, how expressed, 

256, R. 16. 
Digni, with abl., 244. 
Di^noTf with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indignuSf &c , with abl.^ 2 44 

with gen., 241, r. I^with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3-~-adjectives, 

104, and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphthongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quaotitA 

of, 283, II. 
Diptotes, 94. 
DisUch, dOk 

Distributive numbers, 1 19 and 120. 
Distr6phon, 319. 

Do, increment of, 290, e., and 284, E. 4. 
DoTfuis, declined, 89— construction of, 

gen., 221, r. 3; ace, 237, r. 4; abl., 

255, R. 1. 
Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 
Double letters, §. 
Doubtful gender, 30. 
Due, imperative, 162, 4. 
Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 

dummddo with do., 263, 2. 
Doo declined. 118. 
DuSj participle in, with dat, 225, III.— 

with ace, 234, r. 2 — ^its signification, 

274, 2, R. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 



E. 



E, sound o^ 7 and 8— nouns m, of 3d 
dec, geiiaer of, 66; gen. of, 68; abl. 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, II.— and ex, 
how used, 195, r. 2— increment in, 
Sd " 
290— final, 

Eapse, Sec., 135, r. 3. 

Eeeum, eecillumy d&c, 134, R. S, and 
238,2. 

Ecmtis, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

i^o and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eat) con:ugated, 181. 



w usea, lyo, r. z— 
dec, 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 ; of verbs, 
>— final, quantity or, 295. 



Ego, declmeo, /33. 
f/a, verbals in, 102, 3. 
Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 
Ellipsis, 323. See Omission, 
Emphatic word, place of, in a sentene€| 

279, 2, and 16. 
EnallSge, 323, 3. 
Enclitics, in acceittuation, 15— «oiyiiDe- 

tiona» 198, r. 2. 
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Ennehemim^^ris, 304, 5. 

£nsist adjectives in, 128, 6. 

Eo, conjugated. 182 — compounds of, 
182, R. 3 — ^witl supine in urn, 276, II., 
R. 2 

EpaiiadiplOsis, 321, 18. 

Epanados, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaph6ra, 324, 13. 

Epanaslrtiphe, 324, 17. 

EpanorthCsis, 324, 32. 

Epenthesis, 322. 

Epislrftphe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

EpQhr, with abl., 246, II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

£r, nouns in, of 3d ilec, gender of, 68 
and 60 J gen. of, 70 and 71 — adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125 — annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotesis, 324, 31. 

Es, nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 

?en., gender of, 58 and 61 ; gen. of^ 
3 J not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 ; gen. of, 73— final, sound of, 8, £. 
2 } quantity of, 300. 

Est, with dat. of a possessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism. 324, 11. 

Eus, adjectives in, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, N. 2. 

F. 

Fac, 162, 4r— with subj. for imperat., 

267, R. 3. 
Fart/^,with superlatives, &c., 277, R.7. 
Facio, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 

—with abl., 230, R. 3--with ut and 

the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

1. 
i^Viri, 183,6. 

Faxo SMd faxim, 162, 8, and 183, R. 1. 
Feet, 302 — isochronous, 302. 
Feminine nouns, of 3d dec, 62 5 exc in, 

6^-66. 
Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 
Fero, conjugated, 179. 
Fido, how conjugated, 142, R. 2— with 

abl., 245, II.— wiUi dat., 245, II. R. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 306-307— of or- 

uiography and etymology, 322— of 

syntax, 32^— of rhetoric, 324. 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— with 

gen., 220, (3.) . . 

Fto, conjugated, 180— quantity of lU t, 

283, K. f. 



FoUoWf in what sense used, 203, 9. 

ForeiUf/ore, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, II.— quantity 

of the i in, 284, £. 6. 
Fretw, with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl.. 245. 
FungoTf with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 146, VI. 



G. 



Of sound of, 10. 
Galliambus, 314, X. 
GaudeOf how conjugated, 142, r. 2^ 
with abl., 246, if.— with ace, 245, II., 

R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — natural 
and grammatical, 27 — ^masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33— neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 j exc» 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 46 j exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 68, 62,* and 66 ; exc. in, 69 
-67— of 4th dec, 87 j exc in, 88— of 
6th dec, 90 ; exc* in, 90. 

Grenitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 ; 
of adjectives, Sa dec, 112 — ^plur., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 63 ; 
Sd dec, 83 ; of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114 — afler nouns, 211 — ^what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1— sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3 — pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. 6— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6 — ^noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, R. 7 ; want* 
ing, in the predicate afler sum, 21 1, r. 
8; in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)— 
omitted,21 1,R.9— liow translated,211, 
R. 12— after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3 — after adverbs, 212, R. 4 — after 
adjectives, 213 j different constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4— after rfijgTiw* and 
indignusj 244, R. 2 — after'verbs, 214- 
22(V^after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214— of crime, 217— after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220— of place, 
221— .after particles, 221, II., Ill — 
plur. depending on a gerund, 276^ R. 
1. (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, 11. 

Gerunds, 148, 2 — ^by what cases follow- 
ed, 274^-«nd gerundives, gen. of. 



/ 



3hC 

/«« 

/ jf, 875, R. S ; ace. of, 

/ if, 275, R.4: iiifin. ftv, 

I. 2, (4.) 
245, in. 
6, IV. 

u 

uovemment defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201 ; cases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202— figures, 

322. 
Greek nouns, fender of, 34, R. — 1st 

dec., 44— 2d dec, 54^-acc. of, in 3d 

dec., 80— declension of, in do., 86. 



H. 



Hj its nature, 2— ^n prosody, 283. 
HabtOf &c., with perfect participles, 274, 

2, R. 4. 
Hellenism, 323, R. (2.) 
Hemistich, 304. 
Hendilld3rs,323,2, (3.) 
Heptbemim^ris, SOi, 5. 
Heroic caesura, 310, 4 and 5. 
Heteroclite nouns, 93. 
Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 
Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 
Hexameter verse, 310^^Priapean, 310, 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie J declined, 134— and ille distinguish- 
ed, 207, R. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 314,11. — tetrame- 
ter, 314, IV. 

Homo and hotrSnes omitted, 209, R. 2. 

Hnmoeoproph^ron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 331. 

Horatian metres, 320. 

Humif construction of, 221, r. 3. 



Hypallftge, 323, 4, (3.) 
HyperbSton, 323, 4. 



Hyperbole. 334, 5. 

Hypercatalectic, or hypermgter verse, 

HystSron prot£ron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 



If sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, g^ender 
of, ^ 'y sen. of, 68 — ^increment m, Sd 
dec, 287,3 5 plur., 288 : of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303 — ^trim^ter, 
314, 1. : catalectic, 314. V. — tetrame- 
ter, 314, III. ; catalectic, 314, IV. — 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hypermStor, 314, 
VII. J acephalous, 314, VIII. j cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, ibar, ibOy iboTf 162, 2. 

hhuy icuSf ilis. and ius, adjectives in. 
128,2. 

letusoritiuSf verbal adjectives in, 129, 5 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Idem, declined, 134, R. 6— how used 
207, R. 27— with dative, 222, r. 7 
how otherwise construed, 222, R. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

Idiotism, 32j, 6. 

Idus, adjectives in, 129, 2. 

leSf adverbs in, 192, II., 3. 

It, in gen., contracted, 52. 

lUf nouns iu, 100, 9. 

lliSf adjectives in, 129, 4. 

lUe, declined, 134— how used, 907, R. 24 
—with hie, 207, r. 23. 

Ulie, how declined, 134, r. 3. 

Im, in pres. subj., 162, 1— adverbs in, 
192, 1, and II. 

Imomum, nouns in, 100, 6--4nd imonia^ 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative, 143, 3 — its time, 145, r. 3-« 
how used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184 — list of in 2d conj., 

• 169^their construction, 209, R. 3. 

In, government of, 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2— list of, 173. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 } plur. nuin, 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, nuuns, 94— adjectives, 1 15, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104— -pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, r. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143, 1 — its tenses, 145 
— how used, 259 — its tenses used oue 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Induo and exuo, construction of, in pass., 
234; in act, 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, r. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201, IV. — ^how 
modified, 202, III. — with subjecl-nom., 
209, H. 5— for gen., 213, r. 4 — ^its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268 — subject of a verb, 
269— depending on a verb, 270 j on 
an adjective or noun, 270, r. 1 — omit- 
ted, TIO, R. 3 — ^without a .subject, after 
what verbs used, 271^wiih a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3— used like a 
noun, 273, n.— its place, 279, 11. 

Infit, 183, 14, and 180, N. 

Inflection, 25. 

Inmmm, 183, 5— its place in a sentence 
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Instramenty abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 13^— verbs, 187, 

II. 6. 
InUrdicOf construction of, 251, R. 2. 
Interest. Sec Refert. 
Interjections, VJ^• — with nom., 209, R. 

13— with dal.,228, (3,)-— with acc.,238, 

2 — with voc, 240 — Of lieUf &c., not 

elided. 305. 
Intermediate clauses^ subj. in. 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137^ when indefinite, 137, N. 
InuSf adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
lOj verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— a majore, 317, 

I.— a minorey 317, II. 
IpsCy declined, 135— how used, 207, r. 

28— used reflcxively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter y 208, (5.) 
Iriy with supine in um, 276, II., R. 3. 
Iron age, 3z9, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irreg;iilar, nouns, 92— adjectives, 11^* 

verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, gender of, 52 and 63 ; gen. 

of, 74 — ^finai, quantity of, 301. 
/5, declined, 134— how uiied, 207, R. 26. 
hte, how declined, 134— how used, 207, 

R. 2.5. 
Istic and illic declined, 134, R. 3. 
Itas, in, itia, ilieSf imonia, ih'ido, itus, 

and tus, abstracts in, 101. 
Iter, declined, 57— with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs in, 192, II. and IV. 
Ittis, adverb.-i in. 192, I. and II. 
lunty verbals in, 102, 2. 

. or Vium, nouns in, 100, 5. 
lus, genitives in, how pronounced, 15— 

in what adjectives found, 107— quan- 
tity of t in, 283, I., e. 4. 
Iv and itUf in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 



Jacto, with al>l., 245, II. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

273, 2. 
JtifiTum, quantity of its compounds, 233, 

Jnpfter declined, 85. 
Jusjurandum declined, 91. 
JuvcU, &.C., ace. after, 229, r. 7. 



E. 

/C, when used, 2. 

Kev to the odes of Horace, 321. 

Q7» 



Lf nouns in, gender of, 66 j gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, ^^. 
Lcetor, gaudeo, &.C., with abl., 245, II. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
Lentus, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7r-iiumeral, 118, 7. 
Licet, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litdies, 324, 9. 

Loadino^, verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305, 

2. 
McUo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III.— ^1. of, 

247 ; with prep. ^7, R. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dee.. 68 ; exc. 

in, 59-6l^8esura, 310, n. 1. 
Mater/antilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247— «cc. of, with prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Memini, 183, 3— with sen. or ace. 216. 
Men or mentum, verbals in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, comoound, 318— Horatian, 320. 
Mens, how aeclined, 139. 
MiliticB, construction of, 221, r. 2. 
Miiie, its use, 1 18, 6. 
Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 

162, 5. 
Misceo, with abl., 245, IL" 
Misereor, miseresco, &c., with gen., 215. 
Misiret, with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 

R. 6. 
Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, r. 5. 
Modified, subject, 201, III. ; itself modi- 

fied, 201, 111., R. 6— predicate, 202, 

IH. 
M(tdijy or limit, in what sense used, 201, 

II., K. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

Monocolon, 319. 

Monoptotes. 94. 

Monosyllables, in e, quanUty of, 295, R. 
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0, do. 297, K. 1— their place, 
179,8. 

Moodi, 143. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, tbeir con- 
struction, ns, 4, and 237, n. 3. 

Mutes, 3— «nd liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV, K. 2. 

MiUo'mth abl., 2^5, II. 



N. 



N, noons in, render of, 66 ; een. of, 70 
and 71— final, quantity of, 299. 

Names of persons, order of, 2S79, 9. 

Nascor, with abl., 246, r. 1. 

Natusj dec, with abl., 246. 

iVe, with subj., 262— omitted afler cave, 
262, R. 6— after tnetuo, &c., 262, R.7—- 
with subj., denoting a command, &c., 
260, R. o—with imperat., 267, r. l-— 
followed by qutdemy 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, R. 3^. 

^emo, for nullus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. * 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

NequiSf how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec, 66^ exc. 
in, 66 and 67— adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 212, r. 3; ace of, 
with another ace. after active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 232; with 
abl. of afent, 248, r. 2— passive verbs, 
142, R. 2; participles of; 162, 18. 

Neuter f how declined, 107 — use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Neutral passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

NUor, with abl., 245, II. 

A'b^ conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— construction of, 209 and 
210— after interjections, 209, r. 15— 
plural; 3d dec, 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec, 113. ^e Subject-nominative wA 
Predicate-nominative, 

iVon,omitted aAermm9mN2o,&c,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras, how declined, l39. 

Nostrikm after partitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 26-103— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26 — gender of 
27-34r— number of, 36— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of, 38 40 of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 55 — com- 
pound, 91 — irregular, ^^variable, 92 
—defective, in case, 94 ; in number, 95 
and 96 — diffcrinff in meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97 — redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103 — ^liow modified, 
201, III., R. 1 — used as adjectives, 205, 

R. 11. 



NSf participials and partieip.^ in, 
struction of, 213, r. 1 ana 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs, 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ordi- 
nal, 119 and 120— distribudve, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 ; with gen., 212, r. 2— letters, 118 
7 — adverbs, 119 — multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121— temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunqtds, how declined, 137, R. 5. 



O. 



Of sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gender 
of, 58 and 59 ; gen. of, 69— adverbs 
in, 192 — increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 ; 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! sif with subjunctive, 263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— 4heir place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

ObUviscor, with ^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, SI I, r. 2— dative 
used instead of, 211, r. 5. 

Octoiiarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odif 183, 1. 

d//i, fori^»,134,R. 1. 

Omission, of ar in ^n. plur., 1st dec, 
43— of I in gen. siiig., 2d dec, 52— of 
e in voc sing., 2d dec, 52— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec, 53— of e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and Aer, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 150, 5-— of r, &c., is. 
Us. and sis, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reauplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, K. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204, R. 4— of a noun to which 
an ac^. belongs, 205, r. 7, and 252, r. 
3— of the antecedent, 206, (3) and (4) 
— of mens, &c., used reflexively, 207, 
R. 38 — of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229, r. 3^ 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of ffen., 211, R. 9— of a partitive, 212, 
R. I, N. 3— of subject ace, 239 and 
269, R. 1— of ace after an active verb, 
229, R. 4— of prep. 232. (2,) 235, R.5, 
241, R. 4, and 248, r. 3— of voc, 240 
— K)i' quhm, 256— of participle in abl. 
absolute, 257, r. 7 — of ui with suhj., 
262, R. 4 — of ne after cai^e, 262, r. 6 
•—of non after non modd, &,e, 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, R. 6— of J in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and usus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— with abl., 2'&— liow u.scd. 2^13. 
R. 2. 
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Or, nouns in, eeoder oH 58 and 61 ; 

genitive of, "a) and 71-— verbals in, 

102,1. 
Oratio obliqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

—•tenses of, 266, 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 1 19 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, %-5. 
09y nouns m, of 3d dec, gender of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, E. 3^ quantity of, 300* 
OsuSf adiectives in, 128, 4. 
Ovaif 183, 15. 
Oxymdron, 324, 28 



P. 



Parabdla, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, l$t dec, 41 3 2d 
dec, 46; 3d dec, 57; 4th dec, 87: 
5th dec, 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2a 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, sum^ 153; 1st conj., 155 and 
136 ; 2d conj., 157; 3d coi.j., 158 and 
159; 4th conj., 160; deponent, 161; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Paragoge, 342. 

Paregmfinon, 324, 24. 

Parelcon, 323, 2,(1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia, 324, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1 — in us, how declined, 
105 — in n*, do., Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, ^n. pfur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with m, 162, 21^when tliey be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201 , III., R 3— agreement of, 205 ; 
witli prcdicate-nom., instead of sub- 
ject, 205, R. 5— perfect, denoting ori- 
fin, with abl., 246 — their government, 
74— -their time, how determined, 274, 
2— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3— perfect, wiUi habeo, &;c, 274, 
2, R. 4— .for a verbal noun, 274, 2, r. 
5-— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
—gen. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
N. 3— ace or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141— with latter of two 
ace, 234— construe don of, 234. 



Patrial, nouns, 100, S— adjectives, 104^* 

pronouns, 139. 
Patronymics, 100— quantity of their pe 

nult, 291,4and5. 
Pentameter verse, 311. 
Pentaptotes, 94. 
Penthemim^ris, 304, 5. 
Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 

names, 293. 
Perfect tense, 145, IV. 
Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 

284, E. 1. 
Period defined, 280. 
Periphrasis, 323, 2, (4.) 
Periphrastic conjugations, 162, 14 and 15. 
Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 
Personification, 324, 34. 
Persons of verbs, 147— with nominatives 

of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 
Phalaecian verse, 315, 111. 
Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 
Piseti with gen., 215— with ace, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — ^gen. of, 221 
—ace of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 146, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Pbis declined, 110. 

PaeriUetf with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Polyptdton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2, (2.) 

Position in prosody, 28i3, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; how used, 207, R. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, r. 36; 
used for subjective and pHOSsessive 
gen.y 211, R. 3; mea,tua, &e, after 
refert and interest, 219, R. 1. t 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, E. 4. ^ 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, C 

Prce in composition, its quantity, S83, 

II., E. 1. 

ProBditus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— differing in 
number from the subject-nominative, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, r. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 

Prepositional acjiectives, 130. 

jPreposititms, 195-197 — in composition, 
196 ; force of, 197 ; change of, 103, 5 
—inseparable, 197— with an ace, 195 
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and 235— with an abl., 196 and 241— 
wiih an ace. and abl.. 195, and 235, 
(2H6MIOW modified, 201, III., R. 
6---verbs compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224; wiih ace, 233: with abl., 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 236, r. 6, and 
241 , R. 4 — their place, 279, 10— quan- 
tity ofc/t, se, and red, 286, R. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, 1. 

Preteritivc verbs. 183. 1. 

Priapean verse, olO, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tanti, qitanti, pturis, min&riSf 252. 

Primus, mediuSy 6lc., si^ification of, 
205, R. 17— iheir place, 279, 7. 

Priusquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3. ' 

PrOf in composition, quantity of, 285, 
£.5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolepsis, 323, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, 132--139^-simple, 132— neuter 
with gen., 212. r. 3, N. 1. 

Proper nouns, 2b. 

Propior and prwc^tnduf with ace, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Pmsody, 1, and 282*^1— figures of, 
305-307. 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Protftsis and apodfisis, 261. 

PUf enclitic, 133, r. 2. and 139. 

Pudety with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by ui with subj., 262 
—by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
— bv mfin., TJl^hy gerund, 275, r. 
2 — Uv supine in um, 276, II. 



Q. 

Quatso, 183,7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

QiUim, with (he superlative, 127— omit- 
ted aAer pltu, mimu, amplutSf &c., 
256, R. 6 and 7. 

Quamvis, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, witli gen.. 212, 
R. 3, N. 1 J aAer sum and veros of 
valuing, 214 — adverbs of, with gen., 
212, R. 4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5 — in orthoepy, 13^ 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283-HSpecia] rules of, 284-— of penults, 
291— of anlepenults, 292— of penulu 



of proper names, 293— of final sylla- 
bles, 294. 
Qiuuiy with subj., 263. 2. 
Qt(«o, bow conjugatea, 182, R. 3. 
Qui, declined, 136 — interrogative^ 137 

—person of, 209, r. 6— -witn subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Q^icunque, bow declmed, 136, r. 2— 

how used, 207, R. 29. 
Quidam, how declined, 133, 6 — how 

used, 207, r. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
Quilibet, how declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and ib., r. 10. 
Quit, declined, 137— and qui, for aliquis, 

&.C., 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, ^ifusm. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 30. 
Quisquam, how declmed, 138, 3— bow 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Quisque, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Quis^uis declined, 136, r. 2. 
Quivis, how declined, 133, 5— how used. 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quonAmu, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Qtu>d referring to a preceding statement, 

206,(14.) 
Quoqw, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 



R final, Quantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 135, r. 3. 

Recordor and reminiseor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckouing, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99— adjecti%'es, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, r.— quantity of, 284, 

E. 2S. 

R^f^rt and itiiirest, with gen., 214 and 
219— with the adj. pronouns mea, &c., 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 20o — for demonstratives, 208, 
f6,)— omitted, 229, r. 3— in oratio ob- 
liqua. 266, K. 3. 

Relativie pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, a^eement of, 200— omitted, 
206, (5,) — m the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— refcrrinff, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop- 
osition^ ^, (13,)— aCTecaig with a 
noun implied, 206, (11,)— adjectives. 
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eonstraetion of, S06, HG,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264— their jmace, 279, 13. 

Responsives, case of, 201, r. 11. 

RespubRca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 2IMh 

Rhythm, 308. 

Rimus and ritiSf quantity of, 290, K. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1 — special, ISO, 2 
•—second and third, now formed, 
150, 3 — ^first, its derivatives, 151, 1 ; 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
•—second and third, formation of, 1st 
conj., 16-1-166 ; 2d conj., 167-170 ; 3d 
conj., 171-174 ; 4ih com., 175-1T7— 
second and third irregular, 1st conj., 
165; 2d conj., 168; 4Ui eoriK, 176. 

RuSf how construed, in ace., 237, r. 4— 
in at>!., 254 and 255. 

RuSf participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 



S. 



£f, sound of, 11>— preceded Inra conso- 
nant, nouns in, gender of, b2 ajid 64; 
gen. of, 77 — final, elided, 305, 2. 

Salve, 183, 9. 

Sappliic verse, 315, 11. 

Satkgo. with gen., 215, (2.) 

SdtUy bent, and mtde. verbs compound- 
ed with, with dat., 225. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, 11. 

8e with irUer, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 203— analysis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another in dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266,3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abl. 251. 

Sere, future infin. in, 162, 10. 

SesterUus, its value, 327 — how denoted, 
327 — ^mode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver as:e, 329, 3. 

Simile, 324, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, ll^-^redicate, 
202, 11. — sentences, 203. 

Simul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 

^iqms, how declined, 138, 2. 

Sis, for si vis, 183, R. 3. 

So and sim, ancient forms of tenses m, 
162, 8. 

Sodes, for si audes, 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

Soteo, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 

Sofus, how declined, 107— with relative 
andsubj.,264 10. 



Sotadic verse, 317^ L 

Space, ace. of, 23b. 

Spondaic, verse, 310^-4etraDiSter, 912. 

Stanza. 319. 

Sto, with abl., 246, II. 

Strophe, 319. 

^tf^, in composition, force of, 122— igoT 

ernmentof, 235, r2.) 
Subject, of a verb, 140u-of a propoution, 

200 and 201; modified. 20l,llL; iti 

place in a sentence, 279, 2. 
Sabiect-nominative, 209— when omitted, 

209, R. 1 and 2~-when wanting, 209, 

R. 3— with infinitive, 209, R.&— two 

or more with plural verb, 209, r. 12 ; 

with sing, vert), 209, R. 12. 
SuMect-accusative, 239 — ^when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2— posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143, 2— its tenses, 145, r. 
2--how used, 259^ts tenses, various 
uses of, 259 — ^for imperative^ 260, r. 
6— in conditional clauses, 2d1— ^iler 
particles, 262 and 263— after ^', 264 
— in indirect questions, 265— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266— in oratio obli- 
qua, 266, 1 and 2— after what verba 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— <lativo 
of, redundant, 228, R. « 

Subter, government of, 235, (4.) 

Sui, declined, 133— use of, 208. 

SuUiSy for si vuUis, 183, R. 3. 

Sum, conjugated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, o and 6— with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &c., 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
l(5,j^-denoting de^e of estimation. 
214— with two datives, 227— with abl. 
of situation, 245, III.— with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, R. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123--4brmation of, 
124— with qta'sque, 207, .R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 14^, 3— -few in number, 162, 11 
—in um, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. ; 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3 — in u, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. ; 
aHer fas, ne/as, and opus,^6. III., R. 
2-«rtwo syllables, quantity of, !^)4, 
E. 1. 

Suits, use of, 208 — referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208, (7,) — for kuftu, 
when a noun is omitted. 208, (t,)— 
denoting fit, &c., 208. 

SyllabicaUon, 17-23^ 
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Syllablea, quantity of fint and middle, 
284$ of penult, 291: of antepenult, 
292; oniiial,m 

Syllepsis, 323, 1,(3.) 

SyinplAce, 324, Id. 

Syiiwr^sis, 306. 

8ynaloepha, 305. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

SyDchy8i8,323,4,(4.) 

Syncftpe, 322. 

Synecddche, 234, II., 323, 1, (5,) and 
324,3. 

Syn^sis, orsynth^^is, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia^ 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 200-^1. 

Systdle, 307. 

T. 

T, sound of, 1!&— nouns in, eender of. 66', 
gen. of, 78— 4nal, quanUty of, 299. 

Tasdet, with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 
R. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

Tanquam^ with subj.. 263, 2. 

Tantif ptanHf d&c, aeuoUnof price. 252. 

J^antum, with gen. plur. and plural verb, 
209, R. 11. 

Tautology, 326, 4. 

TV.encliUc, 133, R.2. 

Tenses, 144-— connection of, 258— simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood^ used one for another. 
969 ; future for imperative, 259 $ usea 
for subj. in apodosis, 2^, R. 4— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
ana II., r. 1— in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261— of infin. mood, use of, ^8. 

Terms, with gen., 221, III.— with abl., 
!U1; R. 1— place of, 279, 10. 

Terminations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41 j 2d dec, 46 ; 3d 
dec, 65 J 4th dec, 87; 6th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3 — verbal, 160 
—table of verbal, 162. 

Tetrameter, a prioref 312-hi posteridre, 
312. 

Tetraptotea,*94. 

Tetrastr5phon, 319. 

7%a^ sign^of what moods, 273. 

Tliesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace of, 236 
—abl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 
a gen., 263, r. !^-*mode of rackoning, 
3^; table of, 326, 6. 

Tmesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Tor and trix, veibals in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of; see 
Place, 



TricOlon, 319. 

I'ricmim^'ris, 304, 6. 

Triiuj^ter caialectic, 312, VII. 

Triplotes, 94. 

Tristrftphon, 319. 

Troc'haic or feminine caesura, 310, R. 1 

Trochaic, metre, 3 15 and 303— tetram^tci 

caialectic, 316— -dimdter catblectic^ 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
Tus, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 



Uf sound of, 7 and 8 — in gen. and voe« 
of Greek nouns, 64— dative in, 8S)-« 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; plur^ 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of 
298. 

U and itu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 167. 

UhuSf in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 6. 

UUtUf how declined, 107— how used, 
207, R. 31. 

£/Zum, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Um, adverbs in, 192, II. 

UnduSf participles in, 162, 20. 

UnuSf declined, \01—-et alter ^ with verbs 
singular, 209, R. 12 — with relative and 
subj., 264, 10. 

Unusqtcisque, how declined, 133, 4. 

C/r, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 ; gen. 
of, 70 and 71. 

Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 

Us, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 
and 67 ; gen. of, 76— verbals in, 102, 7 
— ^nal quantity of, 301. 

Usqtte, with ace, 235, r. 3. 

Usus ; see Opus. 

Ut, with subjunctive, 262— its correla- 
tives, 262, r. 1— omitted, 262, r. 4— 
after metuOf &c., its meaning, 262, 
R. 7. 

Ut si, with subj., 263, 2. 

Uter, how declined, 107— use of ytith 
gen., 212. r. 2, h. 1. 

Utinam and uti, with subj., 263. 

Utor, fnior, &c., with abl., 246— with 
ace, 246, 1., R. 1. 



V. 

V changed to «, 163. 2. 

Valeo, with ace, 252, R. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Vap&lo, 142, R.3. 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Velut si, and vel&ti, with subj., 263, 2. 

Veneo, 142, r. S. 
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Verbals, nouns, 102; with ace., 233, n. 
—adjectives, 129. 

Verbs, 14(V-1 89— subject of, ]40*--«ctive, 
141— neuter, 142— neuter passi\'e, 142, 
R. 2— neutral passive, 142, R. 5— de- 
ponent, 142, R. 4— transitive and in- 
transitive, 142, n.— principal pans of, 
151 , 4— neuter, participles of, 162. 16 
—inceptive, 173— desiderative, 187. 
II., 3. and 176, n.— irregular, 178-182 
— de/ective, 183— redundant, 185 and 
186»— derivation of, 187--H;omposition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use^ 189, N. 4— agreement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, R. 4— with gtii, person 
of, 209, R. 6— agreeing with predicate- 
nom., 209, R. 9 — ^with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11 — plural, afler two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12 ; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and abl.,209, r. 12 } 
afler nominatives connected by out, 
209, R. 1^— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304f— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

VersUSf with ace, 235, R. 8 — place of, 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., 245. 

Vestr&mf afler partitives, 212, R. 2, n. 2. 

FiV, how declined, 48. 

Vis declined. 85. 

Vivo, with abl., 245, II. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in ws, 
how pronouncea, 14; how formed, 52 
— «ing. 3d dec, 81— construction of, | 
240, 



Voices, 141. 

Volo coniunted, 178. 

Vowel, belore a mute and liquid, itf 
Quantity, 13, and 283, IV., k. 2— be- 
fore another vowel. Quantity of, 283, 
1. ; in Greek words. 283, k. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-2S— arrangemeiil 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 



X. 



X, sound of, 12 — nouns in, gender o^ 
62 and 65 3 gen. of, 78. 



Y. 



Y, sound of, 7, r. 2 — nouns m, gender 
of, 62; gen. of, 77-Hncrement in, 3d 
dec, 287, 3— final, quantity of, 298. 

Ys final, quantity of, 301. 



Z. 

Zeugma, 323, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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